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Preface 


For many years the Commission of Fine Arts has concerned itself with 
documenting the architecture of Washington. This interest 1s rooted in 
the Commission’s duties as an architectural review agency established by 
Congress in 1910. The initial work included seven Georgetown surveys, 
while the current publication is the latest in a new series containing two 
volumes devoted to Massachusetts Avenue. 

The intent, as with the Georgetown studies, was to encourage the pre- 
servation of our architectural heritage. In order to accomplish that objec- 
tive, we found that it was necessary to first draw attention to the greatly 
overlooked importance of turn-of-the-century beaux arts design. 

The scope of those earlier publications concentrated on recording 
rather simple buildings, with each structure viewed as an isolated object 
bound loosely by a limited geographic region or site. Unlike those first 
endeavors, the Massachusetts Avenue survey dealt with a selection of 
large, sometimes elaborate residences whose architects and owners were 
often nationally prominent. The project offered a challenge requiring a 
broader compilation of design history and documentation. The addi- 
tional research permitted not only analytical comparison and cross ref- 
erence, but also a more extensive introduction. The inclusion of destroyed 
buildings enlarged the range of architectural styles while concentrating 
on the Beaux Arts movement. It also dramatized the losses and changes 
sustained by the Capital. 

The Sixteenth Street survey has created the opportunity to improve 
the presentation format as so far developed. Moreover, an increase in 
primary source materials as well as the addition of several chapters on 
the principal geographic areas of the street offers a more comprehensive 
background for the individual study than available in our previous pub- 
lications. 

The Commission of Fine Arts gratefully acknowledges the talents and 
labors of the staff, in particular historian Sue A. Kohler, for her exhaus- 
tive histories, and architectural historian Jeffrey R. Carson, for his survey 
descriptions and analysis. We are indebted to architect J.L. Sibley Jen- 
nings, Jr., whose efforts have produced floor plans indispensable to this 
publication. Ms. Kohler and Mr. Jennings are responsible for most of the 
contemporary photographs. 


Charles H. Atherton 
Secretary 
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Sources and Abbreviations 


Several sources are referred to frequently throughout the text and are 
documented here only. Photographs not otherwise credited are from the 
files of the Commission of Fine Arts; those not dated are contemporary. 


Building Permits: National Archives, Record Group 351 (17 February 
1877-7 September 1949). Permits from 1949-c. 1962 are filed at the 
Federal Records Center, Suitland, Maryland. As the index has been lost 
and permits can be located only 1f the permit number is known, they are 
seldom included in this text. Permits from c. 1962 to the present are in 
the plan file room of the Building Regulation Division of the D. C. De- 
partment of Housing and Community Development, 614 H Street, N.W. 


City Directories: Martin Luther King Memorial Library (D. C. Public Li- 
brary), Washingtoniana Division, 901 G Street, N.W. (hereafter, MLKW); 
directories from 1822-1973. These were not published annually until 
1960, and none were published for the following years: 1944-47, 1949- 
53, 1955, 1957-59, 1961, 1963, 1968, 1971-72. Listings were by name 
only until 1914; therefore, gaps in listings for these early years indicate 
that names of tenants were not known and could not be checked by street 
address. 


Deeds: Office of the Recorder of Deeds, Sixth and D Streets, N.W. 


Real estate maps of Washington: MLKW. Lloyd vanDerVeer (1851); Casi- 
mir Bohn (1854); A. Boschke (1857, 1861); G. M. Hopkins (1887; re- 
vised 1892-96); Sanborn Insurance Maps, 2 vols. (1903); Baist Real 
Fstate Atlas, 3-4 vols. (published in various years from 1903-68). 


Social registers: MLKW. The Elite List (1888-1917); The Blue Book (1924— 
73); The Social Register (1901-75); The Social List (1932-75). 


Tax Books: National Archives, Record Group 351: General Assessment 
Books, City of Washington, 1814-79; Tax Books, City of Washington, 
1824-79. MLKW: Tax Books, 1886-1978. There are many missing 
books for the years between 1886 and 1914. 


Wills: Office of the Register of Wills, 500 Indiana Avenue, N.W. Wills are 
filed by administration number and year of probate. If year of probate 
differs from year of death, this is so indicated in the text. 


Abbrevations for frequently used sources are as follows: 


AA: American Architect 
AABN: American Architect and Building News 


ABD: American Biographical Directories, District of Columbia, 1908-09. 
Washington, D.C.: The Potomac Press, 1908. 


AF: Architectural Forum 

AIA: American Institute of Architects 
AIA]: American Institute of Architects Journal 
AR: Architectural Record 


BDAC: Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1971. Wash- 
ington: The Government Printing Office, 1971. 


CFA: Commission of Fine Arts 
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CHS: Columbia Historical Society 


DAB: Dictionary of American Biography. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1928-. At present, 20 volumes plus 4 supplements. 


IA: Inland Architect and News Record 

IWW: International Who’s Who. London: Europa Publications, 1935-. 
JSAH: Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 

LC: Library of Congress 


MAA: Massachusetts Avenue Architecture. Washington: The Commission of 
Fine Arts; Vol. 1, 1973; Vol. 2, 1975. 


MLKW: Martin Luther King Memorial Library, Washingtoniana Divi- 
sion 
NA: National Archives 


NCAB: The Natwonal Cyclopedia of American Biography. New York: James T. 
White and Company, 1898-. At present, Vols. 1-54 and A-L plus 
index. 


NCFA: National Colection of Fine Arts 
SI: Smithsonian Institution 


WWA: Who’s Who in America. Chicago: The A. N. Marquis Company, 
1899-. 


WWNC: Who’s Who in the Nation’s Capital. Washington: The Consoli- 
dated Publishing Company, 1921-22 edition; The W. W. Publishing 
Company, 1923-24 edition; Ransdell, Inc., 1926-27, 1929-30, 1934- 
35, 1938-39 editions. 


WWW: Who Was Who in America, A Component Volume to Who’s Who in 
America. Chicago: The A. N. Marquis Company; The Historical Volume 
(1607-1896), 1963; Vol. 1 (1897-1942), 1943; Vol. 2 (1943-50), 
1950; Vol. 3 (1951-60), 1963; Vol. 4 (1961-68), 1968; Vol. 5 (1969- 
73), 1973; Vol. 6 (1974-76), 1976. 


Withey: Henry F. Withey and Elsie R. Withey, Biographical Dictionary of 
American Architects (Deceased). Los Angeles: New Age Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956. 


Newspapers: 

ES: Evening Star (Washington) 
NYT: New York Times 

WDN: Washington Daily News 
WH: Washington Herald 

WP: Washington Post 

WSN: Washington Star-News 
WT: Washington Times 

WTH: Washington Times-Herald 
WS: Washington Star 


Sixteenth Street at Euclid, N.W. 
c. 1920 
Courtesy, All Souls Church 
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Introduction 


Something like the Champs Elysées, Sixteenth Street is central, straight, broad and 
long; ... its portal at the District line ts the opening gateway for motor tourists to 
enter the Capital. On the way down its 7-mile length to the portals of the White 
House each section of the thoroughfare will be a dream of beauty; long, impressive 
vistas; beautiful villas, artistic homes, not only for American citizens, but diplomats 
of foreign countries. Whatever there is of civic incongruities will be wiped out. It 


will be called Presidents Avenue... .' 


The development of “Presidents Avenue” 
mirrors the history of Washington in general. 
When Senator and Mrs. Henderson moved in 
1889 to their castle on Meridian Hill, the Six- 
teenth Street heights were rural and far re- 
moved from the urban bustle that radiated from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Not content to dream, 
Mary Henderson was foremost among her gen- 
eration to push for civic improvements. Prog- 
ress, however, was fitful and not always very 
pleasant. 


Mary Foote Henderson 


Despite the early efforts of the 1870’s, many 
prominent 19th century residents claimed that 
the city was an urban shambles. This was re- 
flected by Sixteenth Street which remained un- 
finished until after 1900 when it was graded, 
widened and paved above Florida Avenue. 
Through the 1870’s and 1880's, the area be- 


' Mary Foote Henderson, “Remarks About Management of Wash- 
ington in General and Sixteenth Street in Particular.” Private 
printing; presented to the Library of Congress in 1927, pp. 23- 
24. 
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Washington uncompleted 
The Van Ness mansion at Virginia and Constitution Avenues 


c. 1890 
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Hay residence and Lafayette Square 
Courtesy, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


tween K Street and Scott Circle consisted of 
shanties, brick kilns and storage facilities. In fact, 
the site of the Nicholas Anderson house (see 
1530 K Street) was itself a lumber and coal yard 
just prior to 1883 when architect H. H. Richard- 
son completed the new residence. In addition to 
the unsightly development of the city northwest 
of the White House, the streams and springs 
which coursed down from Meridian Hill created 
mosquito-ridden swamps between Scott and Du- 
pont Circles. Under the circumstances, it was 
considered unusual for anyone of “conse- 
quence” to build north of K Street. Therefore, 
it would seem that Senator Stewart was justifia- 
bly criticized in 1875 for building his “Castle” 
on Dupont Circle.’ 

In the early 1850's, while James Renwick was 
placing the last touches on the newly remodeled 
mansion of William Corcoran at 1611 H Street 
(see text), 


house holders still dumped garbage and slops in 
the alleys and roadways. The result, unpleasant 
when the city had contained only a few hundred 
families, was a menace to health when that num- 
ber tripled. Pigs scavaged freely, dug hog wal- 
lows in the roads, and besmirched buildings and 
fences. Slaughter houses heightened the nan- 
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seous odors. Rats and cockroaches infested most 
dwellings, flies swarmed from stables and the 
dung on the streets, and mosquitoes bred by mil- 
lions in the stagnant ponds scattered through the 


ublic 
ysen- 


city. Faulty drainage about some of the 
pumps exposed whole neighborhoods to 
tery and typhoid fever.? 


No one was immune. In a letter dated 7 April 
1877, Secretary of State Hamilton Fish warned 
Edwin Morgan about leaving the house at 1500 
I Street (see text) unoccupied during the sum- 
mer: 


Rats are annoying, but a good cat will keep them 
in order—it will require however a careful watch 
to prevent cockroaches becoming a pest... . 


In 1870, two hundred miles of streets were 
still unpaved and even more lacked sewage lines. 
Senator Edmunds was to complain to Congress 
of “the infinite, abominable nuisance of cows, 
and horses, and sheep, and goats, running 
through all the streets of this city, and whenever 
we appropriate money to set up a shade tree, 


* Refer to 1913 Massachusetts Avenue, MAA, Vol. 2, p. 109. 
* Constance McLaughlin Green, Washington Village and Capital, Vol. 
1 (1800 — 1878). Princeton University Press, 1962, p. 211. 
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Site of Meridian Hill Park 
c. 1910 


there comes along a cow or a horse or a goat, 
and tears it down the next day... .”* 

In February 1871 a bill giving Washington 
territorial status supplied a governor, eleven 
councilmen and a five man board of public im- 
provements. Alexander Shepherd, who took 
control of the board, immediately initiated a 
massive building program financed through a 
$4,000,000 municipal bond and a 5% income 
tax. Although the $10,000,000 Shepherd was to 
eventually spend on civic improvements bank- 
rupted both the city and many individual home 
owners, it marked a new and much more pros- 
perous era for the Capital. Consequently, a dozen 
years after Senator Edmund’s complaint, the 
Cleveland Leader was to report enviously on the 
beauty and cleanliness of Washington,” and, in 
response to Nicholas Anderson’s new house 
which was nearing completion on the corner of 
Sixteenth and K Streets, the 18 August 1883 is- 
sue of the Evening Star described the Capital as a 
place “where handsome costly residences spring 
up on all sides, as if some magician had waved 
his wand and the beautiful architectural struc- 
tures had risen from the earth.” 

Indeed, the ‘beautiful architectural 
structure” of Washington in 1890 was a more 
or less red brick town of southern character. Ac- 
cording to Demorest’s Family Magazine the Capital 
“achieved,” because of its transient nature, 
something more than any other American city. 
Social prestige was based on wealth, if you were 
a New Yorker, pedigree if a Philadelphian, and 
culture if a Bostonian. In Washington, the new 
arrival did well if graced with any one or more 
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of the social criteria—he could choose his circle. 
The image of the city and, of course, Sixteenth 
Street, was equally diverse: 


There is probably no other city in the United 
States which shows a wider range of design in the 
architecture of its residences, or a more distinctly 
individual taste in their interior arrangement 
and decoration. Here, no unwritten law demands 
that everybody who is anybody shall live in a 
house with either a brown stone or swell front, 
with white marble steps, green blinds, or a bow- 
windowed sitting-room in the second story back.® 


The Capital, a transient’s city, sprouted specu- 
lative mansions as well as more modest dwell- 
ings. Fashionable architects were recruited to 
design individual residences for the rich while 
rows of red brick houses mushroomed across the 
city. Washington was fast becoming a winter 
watering spot as Newport and Saratoga were the 
resorts for summer. People like William Win- 
dom’ and Don Cameron (1301 16th Street) could 
count on making an agreeable real estate profit 
after only a few years or months. Numerous 
houses, many furnished, were built or pur- 
chased as income producing properties. The 
rents were sometimes considerable even for to- 
day. Hamilton Fish paid $500.00 per month in 
1869 for 1500 I Street (see text), while Levi Lei- 
ter rented 2000 Massachusetts Avenue for 
$11,500.00 per annum in 1883.° 

In 1865 a businessman dealing exclusively in 
the sale of real estate was unheard of; by 1885 
over 100 such firms were listed. The number of 
contractors increased as rapidly. Permits were 1s- 
sued in 1887 for 2450 new buildings. In the 
1880’s syndicates bought for profit large chunks 
of land, including Pacific (Dupont) Circle, Kalor- 
ama Heights, Chevy Chase, 240 acres along Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue between Rock Creek and 
Wisconsin Avenue, Cleveland Park and Wash- 
ington Heights. Individuals like the Hendersons 
on Sixteenth Street purchased dozens of lots. 

To a certain extent, however, the pervasive 
red brick bloom was short-lived. By the turn of 
the century the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair had 
established itself in the minds of Americans and 
also had begun to influence their thinking in re- 


4 Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 2nd Session, p. 844. 

° Frank Carpenter, Cleveland Leader, 1-5-83. 

§ Demorest’s Family Magazine, Vol.26, No. 9, July 1890, p. 513. 

7 Refer to 1601 Massachusetts Avenue, MAA, Vol. 2, p. 71. 

’ Refer to 1500 New Hampshire Avenue, MAA, Vol. 2, p. 103. 


William W. Corcoran residence 
922 
Courtesy, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


gard to the Capital. The beautifying of the city 
with parks and calls for the restoration of the 
“L’Enfant Plan” persuaded Senator McMillan 
in 1901 to sponsor a bill appointing a commis- 
sion to draft a new plan for Washington. On its 
heels sprung an incredible building spree that 
altered the predominantly Queen Anne and neo- 
Romanesque city to one that was fashionably 
limestone and undeniably Beaux Arts. Mary 
Foote Henderson, alone, was to build nearly a 
dozen embassy residences on Sixteenth Street. 
On Sixteenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue, 
16th century chateaux and 18th century palaces 
assailed the old country seats and the ramshackle 
brick and wood shanties. Each new resident was 
concerned with advertising an Old World gran- 





deur and sophistication unknown twenty years 
earlier. 

With reservations, both Americans and Euro- 
peans found much to admire in the early 20th 
century Capital. “More and more,” wrote Lon- 
don newspaper correspondent A. Maurice Low 
for Harper's Weekly, “Washington becomes the 
Mecca of the United States.”® Low’s article 
echoed an earlier statement by Sydney Brooks: 
“It is in Washington more, I think, than in any 
other American city, that a European finds him- 
self reminded of home.”!® 


® A. Maurice Low, Harper’s Weekly, Vol. 57, 1913. 


0 Sydney Brooks, “An English View of Washington,” Harper's 
Weekly, Vol. 50, 1906. 
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The 1600 block of H Street, N.W. 
c. 1895 


Perhaps one of the most significant social 


statements of the time was made by Bishop Sa- 
terlee in 1905: 


A new type of residents are gathering in Wash- 
ington, who, while they bring wealth, magnific- 
ence and luxury to the capital of the country, are, 
as a rule, actuated by no sense of civic, moral or 
religious obligation regarding the welfare of the 
community, and it is a very serious question 
whether the material advantages that they brin 
are any compensation for the atmosphere o 
careless irresponsibility which they create. 


With the end of the First World War, the old 
leisurely and intimate atmosphere of Washing- 
ton declined. The swelling of the population, the 
building of the temporary war offices and sup- 
port facilities on the Mall, the construction of 
apartment blocks, and the awakening of the Na- 
tion to its global importance which required “big 
government” initiated a new surge in building. 
With it the face of the city was transformed; La- 


XVill 


The Tuckerman garden 
c. 1924 
Courtesy, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 








fayette Square swiftly changed from residential 
to commercial. This metamorphosis presaged 
the end of an entire economic and social era. 
Brookings Institute built on Jackson Place, and 
the 1600 block of H Street disappeared. 

The “transformation” was devastating, his- 
torically and architecturally. The Wilham W. 
Corcoran residence met its destruction in 1922. 
Besides the Corcoran home with its Downing 
gardens and the adjoining neoclassical resi- 
dence, there were the Hay and Adams houses 
both by H. H. Richardson, and, on Sixteenth 
and I Streets, the extensive Lucius Tuckerman 
residence and garden by Hornblower and Mar- 
shall. In microcosm the block reflected the inten- 
tions of this city’s first planner, Major L’Enfant. 
Although of varying styles, the houses were of 
compatible proportion. Their size, detail and, 
above all, shady gardens behind walls contrib- 
uted to a harmonious human scale and balance. 


These merits, combined with the solidity, if not 
always the dignity and craftsmanship, found in 
19th and early 20th century buildings are per- 
haps the best reasons for the renewed interest in 
urban neighborhoods and their restoration to- 
day. 

Since research was first initiated on this publi- 
cation individuals sympathetic to the earlier 
charms of the city have begun to rehabilitate di- 
lapidated structures on Sixteenth Street for use 
as offices and private homes. As a result of this 
increasing public interest, an August 1978 
amendment to the District of Columbia Building 
Code has designated a portion of Sixteenth 
Street, between Scott Circle and Florida Avenue, 
a historic district. 


Jeffrey R. Carson 
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Lafayette Square 


Sixteenth Street, the axis between the White 
House and the north point of the District line, 
makes accessible the hills above the Washington 
plain. The prospect gives the street the finest set- 
ting of any avenue in the Capital. 

Our history, however, begins with the Presi- 
dent’s Park, or Lafayette Square as it is pres- 
ently known. Previous to the establishment of 
the District, the square was part of “Jamaica” 
farm located in Charles County, Maryland. The 
tract was a crown grant issued to John Pierce, 23 
September 1685. A descendant, Edward Pierce, 
owned the estate when Major L’Enfant sur- 
veyed for the new city. The residence was lo- 
cated near the northeast corner of what became 
Lafayette Square; the family cemetery was op- 
posite the White House near H Street and an ap- 
ple orchard nearly covered the present park. 
Pierce signed the proprietors’ agreement on 30 


March 1791 and soon after conveyed his interest 
to Samuel Davidson.' 

Lafayette Square, described as President's 
Square, comprised considerably more land than 
today, leaving little provision for what eventually 
became Jackson Place and Madison Place. When 
Congress tried to improve the area according to 
the President’s wishes friction and controversy 
developed. For many years Davidson fought 
against alterations involving his property, a large 
part of which had been appropriated by the gov- 
ernment. The direct intervention of Presidents 
Washington and Jefferson, however, weighed 
heavily against Davidson’s claims and forced 
him to abandon the fight. 


' Considerable information for Lafayette Square has been found in 
a lecture given 20 May 1924 by Major Gist Blair titled “Lafayette 
Square,” Records of the Columbia Historical Society, Vol. 28, Wash- 
ington: 1926. 
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The Dolley Madison House 


What should have been an asset early in the 
formation of the Capital, developed little faster 
than the city in general. In fact, for several gen- 
erations the center of Lafayette Square re- 
mained not much better than an unkempt field. 
It was nearly ten years before Pennsylvania Av- 
enue was cut through the “President’s Park” 
and still longer before the White House itself 
was habitable. Until 1806 the mansion grounds 
were ramshackle, with no grading, landscaping, 
stables or carriage house, and only plain wood 
fencing to keep out the wandering cattle and 
pigs. Shacks, containing the usual outbuilding 
necessities, stretched to either side of the man- 
sion. 

While the White House was under construc- 
tion, the park became a workers’ domain of 
huts. These were displaced by a market which 
was itself soon moved farther down Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. St. John’s Church was apparently 
the only substantial building on the square aside 
from the Executive Mansion until 1818 when 
Richard Cutts purchased property on the north 





end of Madison Place and H Street. Cutts was 
the brother-in-law of Dolley Madison. His deci- 
sion to build on the square precipitated a 
Congressional appropriation for the opening of 
what is now Madison Place as a gravel-topped, 
40-foot wide carriage drive. Dolley Madison con- 
tinued to live in the house until her death in 
1849. The residence was then sold to Admiral 
Wilkes who, during the Civil War, leased it to 
General George B. McClellan, Commander of 
the Potomac Army. In 1886 the house was pur- 
chased from the Wilkes estate by the Cosmos 
Club for $40,000. The Federal Government 
acquired the building in 1940, renting it back to 
the Club until 1952.” The historic structure has 
since become part of a government facility. 

It was shortly after the completion of Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur’s house in January of 
1819 that Congress appropriated an additional 
sum for the opening of Jackson Place. Commo- 
dore Decatur retained Benjamin Latrobe as ar- 
chitect in 1818, the construction costs paid with 


2 Refer to MAA, Vol. 1, p. 189. 
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The Benjamin Ogle Tayloe Residence 


proceeds from the Barbary Pirates’ prize money. 
On 22 March 1820, at Bladensburg, Maryland, 
Decatur was mortally wounded in a duel with 
Commodore James Barron. The house then be- 
came the home of a succession of Secretarys of 
State, including Clay and Van Buren, as well as 
foreign ministers among whom were represen- 
tatives of France, Russia and England.* The res- 
idence, for many years owned by the Beale 
family, is now a museum and office operated by 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
The Benjamin Ogle Tayloe residence adjacent 
to the Cutts property on Madison Place was com- 
pleted in 1828. Benjamin was the second son of 
John Tayloe, builder of the Octagon House on 
New York Avenue at 18th Street. The Madison 
Place residence, famed for its art and antiques 
collection, remained in the Tayloe family until 
after the Civil War. It later became the home of 
several personages in succession: Admiral 
Paulding, Vice President Garrett C. Hobart, and 
Senators Don Cameron and Marc Hanna. In ad- 


% Marian Page, Historic Houses Restored and Preserved, New York: 
Whitney Library of Design, 1976, pp. 131-137. 





dition, it was the birthplace of Lilly Price who 
became Lilly Hammersley, Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough. Along with the Cutts-Madison 
house the building is now part of a government 
facility. 

The present parish house of St. John’s Church 
was originally the home of Matthew St. Clair 
Clarke, Clerk of the House of Representatives 
from 1822 to 1834. While occupying the resi- 
dence in 1842, Lord Alexander Baring Ashbur- 
ton negotiated the Canadian boundary with 
Daniel Webster, although it was not until 1849 
that the building was briefly used as the British 
Legation. The Colemans of Pennsylvania were 
the last private owners. The large Greek revival 
brownstone residence was enlarged with a man- 
sard roof and is now painted pale yellow trimmed 
white. 

Number 1611 H Street, which eventually be- 
came the Corcoran residence, was erected dur- 
ing the 1820’s on the northeast corner of the 
Jackson Place intersection. In 1846, William 


Corcoran built the adjacent house at number 
1607. 


4 Lafayette Square 


Lafayette Square was leveled and fenced in 
1826, the square having been renamed two years 
earlier, although not officially, in honor of La- 
fayette’s visit. In 1853 an iron fence having 
gates and eagle ornaments replaced the wood 
pickets; this too was removed in 1889. The 
“park” remained essentially undeveloped until 
1851 when Andrew Jackson Downing was asked 
by President Fillmore to offer recommendations 
for the square’s improvement. Downing submit- 
ted his plan in February and, with an appropri- 
ation from Congress as well as a donation of 
exotic plantings collected by William Corcoran, 
the work commenced .* 

The Clark Mills statue of Andrew Jackson was 
unveiled as the park centerpiece in 1853. In ad- 
dition to the $12,000 raised by the Jackson Dem- 
ocratic Association of Washington, H. P. 
Caemerer states that Congress appropriated 
$20,000 for the bronze sculpture and $8,000 for 
its stone base.” Over the years Lafayette Square 
has received additional sculpture groups, one at 
each corner of the Square. The four include 
monuments to: Major General Marquis Gilbert 


The Parish House, St. John’s Church 


de Lafayette on Pennsylvania Avenue and Mad- 
ison Place, completed in 1891 by Jean Falqui- 
ere and Marius Mercie; Major General Comte 
Jean de Rochambeau on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Jackson Place, by J.J. Fernand Hamar, un- 
veiled in 1902; Brigadier General Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko on H Street and Madison Place, by 
Antoni Popiel, presented in 1910; and Major 
General Baron Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben 
on H Street and Jackson Place, by Albert Jae- 
gers, unveiled in 1910.° 

The Square was post-Civil War home to some 
of the most distinguished families included in 
this and the Massachusetts Avenue publications. 
It was considered more waystation than perma- 
nent residence, however, since many who lived 
on Lafayette Square were later to build or oc- 


* George Tatum, thesis, “Andrew Jackson Downing, Arbiter of 
American Taste, 1815-1852,” Princeton: 1949, p. 136. 


° H. Paul Caemerer, A Manual on the Origin and Development of 
Washington. Washington: 1939, p. 321. 


® James W. Goode, The Outdoor Sculpture of Washington, D.C. Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1974, pp. 372-380. 
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c. 1911 
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Jackson Place from Pennsylvania Avenue 
c:. 1925 


cupy more lavish homes elsewhere in the city. A 
few of those most prominent included James G. 
Blaine, Gideon Welles, General Nicholas Ander- 
son and his son Larz, William J. Boardman and 
his daughter Mabel T. Boardman, Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Philip, Senator Don Cameron, Washing- 
ton Mclean and his son John R., Mrs. Richard 
Townsend, Senator Charles Sumner, Charles C. 
Glover, Sr., William L. Marcy, as well as the 
Hubbards and the Maynards.’ 

The Square remained residential until the 
1920’s, when for various reasons its character 
became essentially commercial. The entire 1600 
block of H Street was destroyed in favor of much 
larger structures. On Jackson Place two nondes- 
cript office buildings replaced the Decatur gar- 
den and several townhouses. The corner of 
Madison Place and Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
came the neo-classical Treasury Department an- 
nex (only one third completed since it was 
originally to extend as far as H Street), while, 
somewhat earlier, the Federal style Blaine man- 
sion gave way to the Belasco Theatre. Both the 








Chamber of Commerce Building on Connecticut 
Avenue and H Street and the Treasury Depart- 
ment annex were designed to fulfill the plans of 
the McMillan Commission as presented to Con- 
gress in 1902. These plans, of course, called for 
the demolition of the entire square, including St. 
John’s Church, to make way for an unbroken 
line of “Roman” facades. The Depression and 
a lack of Congressional interest, however, pre- 
vented any further “monument” building, at 
least on Lafayette Square. Instead, Madison and 


? For additional information recorded in extensive documents and 

publications on Lafayette Square, the White House, St. John’s 

Church, Decatur House, the Dolley Madison and Tayloe resi- 

dences, refer to the National Archives, the Columbia Historical So- 

ciety and the National Trust. Specific information in the HABS 

catalogue includes: 

Dolley Madison House (DC-—58, Book 12) 

Benjamin Ogle Tayloe House (DC-51, Book 12) 

Decatur House (DC-16, Books 12 and 24) 

Blair-Lovell House (DC-45, Book 11) 

Renwick Gallery—US Court of Claims (DC-49, Books 19 and 23) 

St. John’s Church (DC-19, Book 12), also Constance McLaughlin 
Greene’s comprehensive book, The Church on Lafayette Square. 
Washington: Potomac Books, Inc., 1970. 
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more particularly Jackson Place deteriorated with 
the passage of time. At intervals, the subject of 
the White House precincts was raised with little 
apparent physical result. In 1957, the question 
of government expansion as related to the un- 
Savory appearance of the Square was renewed, 
and, by 1960, the Commission of Fine Arts had 
met to discuss plans for two buildings on the site. 
It was during that year that several bills were in- 
troduced in Congress which recommended pres- 
ervation of the more historic buildings still 
remaining on the Square. In 1962 approval was 
given for full restoration and development much 


as it appears today. The Belasco Theatre repre- 
sented the only major casualty in the scheme.® 
The double fountains centered at the east and 
west ends of the Square, as well as the brick 
pavement, received the greatest consideration in 
the park restoration. Funding of the $435,550 
project was made possible through the Old Do- 
minion Foundation, a private organization es- 
tablished by Paul Mellon. 


* For further information refer to: The Commission of Fine Arts, A 
Brief History 1910—1976. Washington: The Commission of Fine 
Arts 1977, pp. 80-85. 

°WP, 2-11-69. 





A proposal for the neoclassical rebuilding of Lafayette Square 
Rendering c. 1920 
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Jackson Place as completed in 1970; rendering by John Carl Warnecke and Associates, architects 


The Commission of Fine Arts, Louis Checkman photograph 
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1611 H Street, N.W. 
The William W. Corcoran Residence 


This house stood on the northeast corner of 
Connecticut Avenue and H Streets, N.W., on lot 
14 in Square 186. The house and its gardens 
originally comprised old lots 5-12. During the 
ownership of W. W. Corcoran the gardens were 
extended to cover a large part of the Square. 


History 


The date of construction for the Corcoran res- 
idence is not certain. Photographs in Mr. Cor- 
coran’s personal album give 1819 as the date 
for the original house, but tax books show no im- 
provements until 1828. Thomas Swann, attor- 
ney for the city of Washington (1821-33), 1s 
generally considered the builder, and it was not 
until August 1827 that he bought the property— 
lots 5-12—from James Breckenridge (Liber 
WB22 folio 88). He paid $4,000 for approxi- 
mately 28,000 square feet of land, which does 
not suggest the presence of any substantial im- 
provements, especially the house with which we 
are concerned, assessed at $10,000 when it first 
appeared on the tax book in 1828. It seems, 
therefore, that 1827-28 is a more likely date 
than 1819. Thomas Swann was listed in the city 
directories of 1830 and 1834 in a dwelling 
“fronting President’s Square” and on the 
“north side of H north, between 16th and 17th 
west, opposite the President’s house.” 

Apparently Swann moved out of the house 
sometime after 1834 and leased it during the 
Jackson administration to the Russian minister, 
Baron Krudener, and then to Aaron Vail, a State 
Department official during Van Buren’s admin- 
istration.’ 

By 1841 Thomas Swann had defaulted on two 
deeds of trust on the property; the lots and 
house were sold for this debt at auction on 24 
June. Robert P. Swann of Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia (a son of Thomas Swann?) bought the 
property for $14,000 as an agent for Daniel 
Webster. In 1844 a deed was recorded whereby 
Webster received title from Swann and Richard 
Smith, trustee (Liber WB109 folio 27). 

It has often been said that the house was a gift 
to Webster from his friends when he became 


Former entrance vestibule after remodeling 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


Secretary of State. While no evidence has yet 
been found to support this, it is not at all unlikely 
as Webster was constantly accepting money from 
friends to meet his expenses. It is also said that 
Webster found the house too expensive to main- 
tain and sold it, moving to D Street. He was listed 
in the 1846 directory on the “north side D north, 
between 5th and 6th west.” Although Webs- 
ter’s name did not appear in the city directory 
for 1843 (the only one issued while he owned 
the H Street house), his residency is well docu- 
mented in his own writings and in a biography 
by C. M. Fuess, among other sources. Fuess says 
Webster rented the Swann house when he be- 
came Secretary of State in March 1841, and then 
continues: 


Webster bought the Swann house on July 1, 
1841, for $14,000, aying $1,000 down in cash. 
On the remainder he paid $1,500 on June 15, 
1842, $4,000 on August 25, 1842, and $600 on 
October 4, 1843. The balance was apparently 
never paid.” 


On 8 August 1841 Webster wrote to his wife: 


Second, as to the new house. Things go on 
there very well. The painter has finished the up- 
per stories and is getting down fast. The cellar 
and kitchen are all in nice order, and the big ta- 
ble, etc., all in place. All outside is done, except 
repairing the steps and taking up the pavements 
round about the front door. On the whole, all 
looks well, but Mr. Wilson thinks it better to put 
on the paper when the paint is on. He is to take 
care of the house and see that no harm happens 
to it till we move in. Please speak your mind 
about the papers.° 


Webster’s house, always filled with guests, was 
the scene of many lavish dinner parties; the com- 





1 Fremont Rider, Rider’s Washington, A Guidebook for Travelers. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1924, p. 191; “State and Society 
in Washington,” Harper's New Monthly, Vol. 56, March 1878, p. 
496; Ben: Perley-Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the 
National Metropolis. Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers, 1886, Vol. 1, 
p. 262. There are no city directories from the period to substantiate 
these statements. 

2 Claude Moore Fuess, Daniel Webster, Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1930, Vol. 2, p. 93. 

3 Walker Lewis, ed., Speak for Yourself, Daniel, A Life of Webster in His 
Own Words. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1969, p. 301. 
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Corcoran house with original entrance 
| c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 





1611 H Street, N.W. 11 


ment has been made that he was “virtually eaten 
into bankruptcy.”* During the negotiations 
which resulted in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 
Lord Ashburton, who was residing in the house 
east of St. John’s Church (now the parish house), 
was frequently entertained by Webster, who was 
at that time both Secretary of State and Ashbur- 
ton’s neighbor. Webster’s personal habits, car- 
ryovers from his rural boyhod, were in direct 
contrast to this image of him as a lavish spender 
and party giver. He went to bed at nine, rose be- 
fore dawn, and could often be seen doing his 
marketing in the early morning hours. Chickens 
and a cow were kept in the back yard of the H 
Street house, and he delighted in gathering eggs 
from his favorite hens. 

Webster resigned as Secretary of State in May 
1843, burdened with debt, and in April had 


written his son, Fletcher: 


We broke up at Washington about the middle of 
March. Mr. Pakenham took our house on a lease, 

and bought some of the furniture; a part of the 

aye was sold, and the final residue sent to Marsh- 
ield. 


Richard Pakenham was the British minister 
from 1844-47. In the city directory for 1846, 
he only one from the period, he was listed on 
the north side of H Street, “between 16th and 
Vermont.” This was, perhaps, a mistake, Con- 
necticut instead of Vermont being correct, or it 
is possible that he was by then in the house at 
1525 H Street (now St. John’s Parish House) 
which had been the home of Lord Ashburton in 
1842 and became the British legation in 1849. 

In October 1847 Webster, joined by Richard 
Smith of Washington, Thomas Swann of Balti- 
more and two men from New York City—R. M. 
Blatchford and Prescott Hall—transferred the 
property to another New Yorker, Moses Grin- 
nell (Liber WB139 folio 158). Blatchford, Hall 
and Grinnell were all wealthy businessmen and 
prominent Whigs; Blatchford and Hall, at least, 
are known to have been friends of Webster. It 
was Moses Grinnell who finally sold the house to 
banker W. W. Corcoran in March 1849 (Liber 
JAS5 folio 35). Corcoran had made a fortune 
during the Mexican War placing Government 
bonds on foreign and domestic markets and 
needed a residence suited to his position. 

It seems that Corcoran leased the house be- 
fore he bought it. On 12 March he wrote R. M. 
Blatchford, saying: 


It will put me to [illegible] inconvenience to 
give up the house at the expiration of my term, 
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Gallery, or north corridor 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


having expended in making the house habitable 
about $1200, of which you have allowed me $400. 
The property is only worth ten or eleven thou- 
sand dollars... 

If however you have a better offer I must come 
up to it as I cannot get a house ready for myself 
before the summer of 1850.° 


It was just four days later that Corcoran bought 
the residence for $14,000, the same price Webs- 
ter had paid for it. 

At this time the house was most likely three 
and one-half stories plus basement, with a side 

all. When Corcoran bought it he commissioned 
James Renwick, the New York architect who had 


4 Ibid., p. 247. 

5 Ibid., pp. 337-38. Marshfield was Webster's home in Massachu- 
setts. Webster’s desk was evidently left in the house, as it was 
stored in the attic during the Corcoran years and given by William 
Corcoran Eustis, W. W. Corcoran’s grandson, to the Chamber of 
Commerce, to whom he sold the residence. It is now on display in 
the Chamber’s library. 

6 LC, W. W. Corcoran collection, Letter Press Copy Book, Vol. 1, 


p. 717. (Hereafter referred to by volume and page only.) 
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Garden looking north from ballroom loggia 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


just designed the Smithsonian “castle,” to alter 
the attic story and add wings to the east and west 
along H Street. The outbuildings in the garden 
were also added at this time. Photographs of the 
house in Mr. Corcoran’s album give Renwick as 
the architect for the additions, noting that the 
west wing was added in 1849 and the east in 
1850.’ 

While the wings may have been started in 
these years, Corcoran’s correspondence indi- 
cates that finishing touches were being added as 
late as 1854. There are numerous letters be- 
tween Corcoran and Renwick and from An- 
thony Hyde, Corcoran’s secretary, to Mr. 
Corcoran, which discuss the progress of the work. 
The volume of Mr. Corcoran’s letters covering 


7 There are two copies of this album, one in the possession of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art and the other belonging to the Corcoran 
family. 





the period from June 1849 to March 1851 is, 
unfortunately, missing; but letters in the suc- 
ceeding volumes give much information and 
show that Corcoran was often impatient with de- 
lays in the work. He seems to have had a great 
deal of trouble getting Renwick to oversee the 
project properly and to have items delivered on 
time. On 28 July 1851 he wrote Renwick: “If the 
work for the library and dining room is not be- 
gun at once I fear they will not be finished for 
the winter.” (Vol. 3, p. 422) And on 6 August 
1852: “Please hurry on the balusters, and inside 
Stairs, and Emery is in need of the drawings of 
the front steps and balustrade above the Bay 
Window, and the iron brackets to go under the 
windows. It will save me future trouble not to 
give him ground to complain of being kept 
back.” (Vol. 4, p. 121) 

There were labor problems, too. In August 
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West toward Connecticut Avenue garden entrance 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


1851 Hyde wrote Corcoran (then out of the city 
as he often was during the construction) that 
“Some matters about the house are satisfactory, 
and some otherwise.” (Vol. 3, p. 447) He re- 
ported the carpenters were getting on well but 
some workers had quit because of dispute over 
extra pay they claimed had been promised. Bricks 
frequently failed to arrive; and there were prob- 
lems with a Mr. Emery, who seems to have been 
a supervisor of some sort, perhaps from Ren- 
wick’s office. Hyde wrote in September 1851: 
“Mr. Duffey [the foreman] also wishes me to say 
that Emery is doing little or nothing—is scarcely 
ever there—himself and his two men make very 
little progress.” (Vol. 3, p. 497) 

The letters written by Corcoran regarding his 
house also give some information on suppliers 
for various items. It seems that the New York 
firm of Ringuet, Le Prince and Marcotte was re- 
sponsible for much of the interior design. 
Whether or not Renwick worked with the firm is 
not indicated by the Corcoran correspondence, 
but it is evident that Corcoran himself took an 
active interest in this aspect of the house. There 
are many letters to the firm about mantels, mir- 
rors, and placing of paintings. Corcoran seems 
to have had as much trouble with his interior 
decorators as he did with his architect, as far as 
delivery of items was concerned. In December 
1852 he wrote about delays in the arrival of fur- 
niture, and then went on to complain about a 
lamp: “The lamp has been received and a very 


plain article it is. I could have procured several 
in this country which would have pleased me 
much more. Nearly every glass in it has been 
broken.” (Vol. 4, p. 473). In May 1853 Cor- 
coran asked that a man be sent “to put up the 
mantel and take the necessary measures for the 
bookcase, which I want made abroad.” [Emphasis 
added] (Vol. 5, p. 328) 

Numerous other suppliers are mentioned in 
the Corcoran letters.’ Tiffany and Company, 
and Haughwout and Dailey of New York fur- 
nished chandeliers; the “best French plate” glass 
was ordered from a Mr. Rice in Philadelphia; 
carpets and curtains came from A. T. Stewart in 
New York and J. & B. Orme in Philadelphia. A 
billiard table, made to Corcoran’s specifications, 
came from Griffith and Decker in New York; 
and Gunning and Clark of the same city were 
sent a check for four hundred dollars “on the 
order of Jacob A. Cole for work in my library.” 
(Vol. 6, p. 96) This was in October 1853 and the 
work was not yet finished, as Corcoran noted 
that a balance of $163.78 would be sent upon 
completion. Ironwork suppliers were John B. 
Wickersham and Richard and Fleury, both of 
New York, although neither name is connected 
specifically with the extensive ornamental iron- 
work on the rear porches. There is a letter to 
Renwick in New York, however, asking him to 
send a man “to put up the iron porch.” (2 May 
1852, Vol. 3, p. 895) The fence along H Street 
may have been the work of a local foundry, F. & 
A. Schneider, or it may have been made in Bos- 
ton, possibly by James P. Gardner, who made the 
fence and gate for Oak Hill Cemetery. In May 
1851 Anthony Hyde wrote Corcoran in Boston: 
“IT enclose a fence pattern handed me by Mr. 
Schneider, and at the request of Mr. Duffey, 
state that there is, probably, some misunder- 
standing in the Boston offer. It might not have 
been known that the top and bottom horizontal 
rails are to be of wrought iron; and Mr. Schneider 
requests me to Say that he will do the work at the 
lowest offer you may get in Boston.” (Vol. 3, p. 
198) 

It was in 1851 that Corcoran purchased Hiram 
Powers’ “The Greek Slave”, for display in the 
bay of the new west wing of the house. This wing 
housed Corcoran’s art collection until he trans- 
ferred most of it to the Corcoran Gallery in 
1874. While the nude statue shocked some of his 
guests, all agreed that Mr. Corcoran was a con- 


8 Specific references can be found in the letter press book indexes 


under the name of the supplier or the item supplied. 
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noisseur and a righteous man,who would never 
purchase an inferior work of art or one in poor 
taste. 

An article in the Evening Star (8-6—92) stated 
that the house was built by John Sniffen of New 
York (whom Renwick had employed as a carpen- 
ter on Trinity Church) and Job W. Angus of 
Washington. John Sniffen’s name does not ap- 
pear in the extant letter press books, but in Vol- 
ume 5 (p. 488) there is a list of foremen, written 
early in 1854: 


Mr. Duffey, died February 1852 

W. I. Dyer(?), foreman, from February-May 22, 
1852 

Job W. Angus, foreman, from May 22, 1852- 
February 5, 1853 

Mr. Cissel commenced 16th April, 1853. $4. per 
day. 


Gilbert Cameron, a stonecutter who was Ren- 
wick’s builder for the Smithsonian and Trinity 
Church, also worked on the Corcoran house. His 
contract is inserted in Volume 3 (p. 401) and 
notes that he had been paid $2251 for the addi- 
tions through 21 July 1852.° 

The Evening Star article previously mentioned 
also reported that the Corcoran grounds were 
laid out by A. J. Downing. This is confirmed by 
letters from Corcoran to Downing. While there 
is no letter or contract requesting Downing to do 
the work (such documentation may have been in 
the missing volume of letters, 1849-51), there 
is reference to a bill Corcoran had received from 
Downing on 16 April 1851. This is in a letter 
written after Downing’s death to the executor of 
his estate (Vol. 5, p. 166). On 26 May 1851 An- 
thony Hyde wrote Downing that his letter to 
Corcoran, with enclosures (perhaps a plan for 
the grounds?), had been received and that Cor- 
coran was expected back in the city the first of 
the month (Vol. 3, p. 202). 

In the early months of 1852 there were a 
number of letters written by Corcoran regarding 
a contract for a greenhouse. Some of these were 
to Downing and others to the manufacturer, a 
Mr. W. A. Van Wagmen, or his assignee, L. S. 
Forman, of Fishkill Landing, New York. It seems 
that Van Wagmen did not fulfill his contract, 
and on 15 May 1852 Corcoran wrote Forman: 
‘“...as Mr. Downing is the sole umpire under 
the contract, I will submit it to him, on his return 





® This entry also includes Cameron’s contract for stonework on 
the gatehouse, chapel and gateposts of Oak Hill Cemetery in 
Georgetown, for which Corcoran paid him $4336. Corcoran had 
also donated the land for the cemetery. 


to Washington about the 25th instant and abide 
by his decision ... .” (Vol. 3, p. 929). 

Further indication that Downing was planning 
the garden is contained in a letter of 27 May 
1852 in which Corcoran reminded him to “Please 
bear in mind the iron tree boxes, and the trellises 
for the grapevines.” (Vol. 3, p. 949) 

It is known that Downing made a number of 
trips to Washington between November 1850 
and his tragic death in a steamboat accident in 
July 1852. These trips were in connection with 
his work on the public grounds, including the 
Mall, Smithsonian grounds and Lafayette Square. 
As Corcoran was one of the men, along with the 
Smithsonian’s Joseph Henry, who urged Presi- 
dent Fillmore to hire Downing, it is not unlikely 
that he would have asked the noted landscape 
gardener to lay out the grounds of his house.” 

By 1851 Corcoran owned all of Square 186. 
His first subdivision in 1854 divided it, begin- 
ning at Sixteenth Street, into lots 1, 2, 3 and Rit- 
chie’s property along H Street, and reserved the 
rest for his residence and grounds, as an un- 
numbered lot (Liber B folio 43, Office of the 
Surveyor). Photographs taken during Mr. Cor- 
coran’s occupancy show the extensive gardens 
stretching north to I Street. 

Corcoran made another subdivision in 1866, 
still keeping a large area open in the center of 
the Square and designating it as a park (Liber 
WF folio 205, Office of the Surveyor). In his last 
subdivision in 1880, lot numbers along H Street 
were changed; his house lot became number 14, 
with a frontage of 118 feet on H Street and 150 
feet on Connecticut Avenue. The lot was irreg- 
ular in shape and extended back roughly to the 
center of the Square. The rest of the Square was 
divided into normal building lots. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Corcoran, a South- 
ern sympathizer, left the country and leased his 
house to the French minister, Henry Mercier. In 
1866, by order of Louis Napoleon, the next 
French minister (the Marquis de Montholon) 
gave a ball in the house which has been de- 
scribed as “the most magnificent ball that was 
ever given at the capital.” A French ship 
brought officers from Annapolis, and General 
Grant and countless other dignitaries attended, 
so many that it was five in the morning before 
the British ambassador led the first cotillion. 





"© SI, Joseph Henry correspondence re Downing: letters dated 25 
November 1850, 11 June 1851, 1 July 1851, 10 July 1851, 28 
November 1851, 4 February 1852 and 23 February 1852. 

't Mary Lockwood, Historic Homes in Washington. New York: Bel- 
ford Company Publishers, 1889, p. 169. 
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c. 1905 
Library of Congress 


The dancing went on until daybreak and was fol- 
lowed by breakfast, after which the gentlemen 
departed for their offices and the ladies for their 
morning receptions, still in their evening clothes. 
Mr. Corcoran returned to his Washington res- 
idence after the war and lived there until his 
death in 1888. The house remained in the Cor- 
coran family until 1919, but for the greater part 
of this time was occupied by tenants. They are 
discussed in the biography section of this text. 
In 1875, after he had given the greater part 
of his art collection to the Corcoran Gallery, Cor- 
coran made some changes in his own gallery. In 
November he wrote Renwick, saying: “The alter- 
ations in my home gallery are almost com- 
pleted.” (Vol. 42, p. 335). Perhaps it was at this 
time that the skylight was closed and the win- 
dows replaced the original niches on H Street. 
(See Architecture) Building permits were first re- 
quired in the District of Columbia in 1877, but 
none exist for 1611 H Street until after Cor- 
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coran’s death. When Senator Calvin Brice leased 
the house in 1892 he made some rather drastic 
changes. The entrance on H Street was re- 
moved, the door became a window, and the new 
entrance was placed at the east end of the house, 
entered through the porte-cochere. A magazine 
article dated January 1903 states: “...a hand- 
some arched driveway was built. This conducts 
one through massive iron gates at the farther 
end to a courtyard, opening on which is the 
grand entrance, at the extreme eastern end of 
the house.” ” 

This is somewhat confusing as the arched 
porte-cochere was already in existence when Mr. 
Corcoran owned the house; it is shown in his 
photographs. Illustrations after the Brice re- 
modeling show the elimination of the front en- 
trance and the addition of lampposts on pedestals 


'2 MLKW scrapbook, Historic Houses, Lettered Streets; no magazine 
or author’s name indicated. 
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1892 gave no description of the nature or extent 
of the work; it said simply, “To make general 
repairs.” There was no architect listed, and the 
cost was estimated at only $1000 (Permit No. 
2652, 6-9-92). 

In 1910, while Corcoran’s grandson, William 
Corcoran Eustis, was living in the house, win- 
dows were cut for a new bedroom and bath- 
room, the location not stated (Permit No. 6499, 
5-19-10). There are no other permits of any 
significance in the Government files. 

In December 1919 Mr. Eustis deeded the 
house to the Washington Loan and Trust Com- 
pany (Liber 4291 folio 200), in trust “for the use 
and benefit of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States.” The Chamber paid $600,000 
for lot 14 (the Corcoran house) and lot 35 (the 
land on which the stable for 1607 H Street was 
located). The Corcoran house, along with its 
neighbor at 1607, was demolished in 1922 for 
the erection of the new headquarters building 
for the Chamber of Commerce, designed by 
Cass Gilbert. 

There are no known architectural drawings of 
the Corcoran house, and the name of the archi- 
tect of the original house is not known. 


Two houses stood side by side—one brownstone 
with garish interior and the other a fine exam- 
le of pure type. Both are gone to make way 
or the Chamber of Commerce. The brown- 
stone was featured because Daniel Webster and 
other notables lived there. The other house with 
its simple, unostentatious front and its tumbling 
wisteria had a limited appeal and no publicity. 
There was a scramble for a cast iron dog, an 
ornate lantern and some over-carved mantels in 
the brownstone: the chaste entrance of the 
neighboring house was dismantled, one man 
buying the column shafts without even bother- 
ing about the capitals! The Chamber of Com- 
merce poops say that if they had realized that 
1 


the building had any artistic value they would 
have gladly donated any desired parts... .% 
Architecture 


As an illustration of destroyed architecture, 
the Corcoran residence represents a very signif- 
icant loss, both to history as well as design. 

For Washington the property was an early 
forerunner of principles later to be associated 
with the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The structure it- 
self may have lacked the sophisticated polish of 


3 Excerpt from a letter from Horace Peaslee, architect, to Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 31 January 1923; Warder house portal and 
mantel file, NCFA, Washington, D.C. 


works by architects schooled in Paris; yet it was 
as much a complement to the site as most pro- 
ducts from succeeding and more educated de- 
signers. Its residential scale was suited to 
L’Enfant’s ideal of a city; it maintained a bal- 
ance with existing buildings and Lafayette Park. 
Of course, the chosen romantic Italianate style 
was considerably different from the 18th cen- 
tury Paris the Major had wished to emulate. 
Nevertheless, the 19th century house and gar- 
den design produced an effect similar to the im- 
age L’Enfant had foreseen. As in Paris prior to 
Haussman’s rebuilding campaign (1852- 
1870), the trees which overhung the old garden 
walls gave to the community obvious visual 
pleasure, relief from the sun, and a natural 
means of cleansing the air. 

In 1854, Corcoran’s gardens and residence 
included better than 115,000 square feet, less 
23,600 square feet set aside for the Ritchie house 
and its adjacent lots on the corner of 16th and H 
Streets.'* In effect, there were two acres on which 
to work when Corcoran retained Andrew Jack- 
son Downing to prepare designs and landscape 
the grounds. The plantings were apparently of 
such importance, the American Forestry associ- 
ation selected several trees for documentation.” 

“Picturesque” gardens were typical of the so- 
called “Downing Beautiful” movement popular 
during the mid-century romantic era. The effect 
was one that, in this instance, connected “charm- 
ing” vine-covered outbuildings with walks of 
various materials; their meanderings were care- 
fully designed to give the participant the most 
interesting and “artistic” view. Incorporated 
into the garden so as to create those views were 
fountains to give not only visual but acoustic de- 
light (and to cool the air), specimen trees for 
background silhouette and shade, shrubs for 
scale and color, fruit trees for the practical ne- 
cessities of the kitchen, and, of course, the ever- 
present “poignant” flower beds. 

In 1886 the orchard became the garden of 
the Lucius Tuckerman residence, a new struc- 
ture on the corner of 16th and I Streets. The 
completion of the Rochambeau Apartments on 
Connecticut Avenue blotted out the cut flower 
gardens. These together reduced the Corcoran 
property to approximately 25,500 square feet. 

The following two passages are quoted from a 


4 See History; plats are on file at the Surveyor’s Office, District of 
Columbia Government. 

15 MLKW, scrapbook, Historic Houses, Lettered Streets, clipping dated 
3-12-22: “Historic Residence of Daniel Webster Razed by Prog- 
ress.” 
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Garden, looking north with cottage 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


publication contemporary with William Cor- 
coran’s later years. The article describes, with 
customary Victorian color, the house as it stood 
in 1880 and presents a revealing point of view. 
Note especially the reference to the sophisticated 
porte-cochere and the original design of the west 
wing gallery. 


The front is three bays wide and three stories 
high, with one-story wings to the west and east 
and an attic story above the main building settin 

back from the front about ten feet. The style o 

the house is Italian Renaissance, very well con- 
ceived, of good, solid execution and well under- 
stood and tastefully-designed details. The 
material is brick, with the door and window ar- 
chitraves, the cornices, rustic quoines, etc., of 
brown stone. The liberal use of stone trimmings 
and ornamentations give the building a massive 
and rich appearance. The west wing, designed 
for a picture gallery, formerly had niches instead 
of windows and was lighted from the roof. The 
east wing has a beautiful bay window with stained 
glass and a picturesque arch, with the coach- 
man’s lodgings overhead. The arch is used as a 
carriage way, which leads to a paved court and 
commoduius stables and carriage houses... The 
interior of this great house is quite in keeping 
with its handsome exterior and the great wealth 
of its owner. It is entered through a wide portal 


[the original H Street entrance] into a fine hall. 
To the ‘eft is the former picture gallery where 
many of the gems now in the Art Gallery [the 
present Renwick Gallery] were hung,... The 
gallery is now a grand saloon with many fine 
works of art and costly ornaments. To the right 
of the hall is the principal parlor with magnifi- 
cent decorations in carved and gilded work. Pass- 
ing through the parlor the library is reached—a 
large, square room that seems cut out of oak. 
The ceiling is extremely high, Gothic in style and 
composed wholly of massive carved oak. The 
mantel, the mirror frame and the bookcases are 
fine specimens of carved work richly inlaid with 
green malachite . . .”® 


An unidentified, undated news article written 
before 1885 states that the library measured 
28’-0”" from the floor to the center of a domed 
skylight. Research has not fully confirmed the 
existence of a dome or skylight. 

According to the Corcoran family album, the 
central section of the residence was built for 
Thomas Swann in 1819. No proof has been 
found to substantiate this claim; all present evi- 
dence now points to 1828 at which time the 


16 MLKW, scrapbook, Historic Houses, Lettered Streets, clipping from 


The Republic, c. 1880, p. 486. 
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Carriage court from H Street with alley entrance on right 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


building first appeared in the District of Colum- 
bia tax records (see History). It is true, however, 
that the central pavilion with its verticality and 
delicate proportion could easily have been the 
product of the Federal period twenty-five years 
prior to construction. Despite the fact that by 
1830 the Greek revival style had become popu- 
lar throughout the country, it cannot be ascer- 
tained that the original house reflected this 
movement. Daniel Reiff states that for political, 
social and economic reasons the revival styles in 
general were never popular in the Capital except 
for the occasional government building.” 

Since the end result was an adaption of an ear- 
lier structure, the building was far more innova- 
tive than the credit received will allow. Whether 
by design or accident, the architect distorted 
scale to create an illusion often associated with 
important European buildings. In this case, 
rather than adding pilasters or a portico, the eye 
was drawn toward the center of the building by 
means of retaining the narrower window spac- 
ing of the original block. 

An unusual collection of before and after pho- 


7 Daniel Reiff, Washington Architecture, 1791—1861, Problems in De- 
velopment. Washington, U.S. Commission of Fine Arts, 1971, p. 86. 


tographs makes possible a comment on the 
changes made to the Corcoran house by Senator 
Brice during his tenancy. The house was en- 
riched and its character dramatically altered by 
way of a systematic program which introduced 
contrasting color and pattern. To maintain the 
aura of romanticism, the original gas lighting 
fixtures were wired for electric “candles.” In 
subtle fashion, supplementary lighting was ap- 
plied at the cornice of each chamber. The re- 
modeling, mostly redecoration, reflected the 
tastes of the 1880’s and 90's, and, if anything 
might be said of art during those times, rich 
colors, materials and patterns prevailed. Fashion 
still clung to a flamboyant exuberance which had 
not, as yet, yielded to the more sedate and chaste 
qualities cultivated by patrons of the beaux arts. 

Because of the original ornament, which was 
left largely intact, the chambers retained their 
individuality, although the treatment was simi- 
lar. The oak panelling for the library was par- 
tially removed in favor of paper, the design 
obviously inspired by Renwick’s Gothic orna- 
mentation. This not only helped to brighten a 
rather somber room, but the remaining wood- 
work, especially the rich carving, was made to 
stand out to better effect. 
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Adams’ kitchen windows, “grown out” 
c. 1900 
Courtesy, Massachusetts Historical Society, Adams Papers 


which in turn opened into the large library. The 
latter also served as a drawing-room. In this 
room there was a fireplace of sea-green Mexican 
onyx shot with red. Off the library, and to the 
rear, was the dining-room, which had an unusual 
fireplace in light stone carved with wild roses. 
These two rooms and Adams’s study opened 
into each other by folding doors. In all these 
rooms there was a sense of color and light, but a 
definitely masculine atmosphere. He and his wife 
had pee them carefully to contain the art 
they had collected in Europe. Adams added Ori- 
ental objects from his travel in the East; other- 
wise he disturbed the furnishings very little from 
me wa he and his wife had planned to arrange 
them. 


Finally, from William Jordy, a description of the 
Adams’ art collection: 


Buying good drawings and watercolors which 
they could afford rather than poor oils with which 
they must otherwise have suffered, they assem- 
bled a remarkable collection. In addition to the 
Watteau and perhaps the Reynolds [previously 
mentioned], there were several Bonningtons, a 
Tiepolo sketch, other drawings in chalk, pencil, 
or wash by minor Italian masters, a little Rem- 
brandt ink and wash. There were others too, but 
especially two Turners. One of the latter, a wa- 
tercolor of the Rhone Valley, stood in an easel 
frame beside Adams’ chair in the library and he 
never made ready for bed or travel without first 
veiling his prize with a bit of Chinese brocade. A 
miscellaneous collection certainly, too casually 
brought together to warrant the name. Like the 
furniture, the pictures had come to H Street be- 
cause either he or Mrs. Adams had liked them. 
He rarely spoke of them; indeed, he despised all 
talk of possessions. They simply belonged to the 
house.’ 


After his wife’s death Henry Adams devoted 
his time to travel and to his writings on Amer- 
can history. He did not seclude himself, how- 
ever, and the Adams house remained a gathering 
place for writers, scholars, and politicians. Theo- 


dore Roosevelt was a frequent visitor during his 
presidency, as were Henry Cabot Lodge, Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, and John La Farge, to men- 
tion only a few. Adams’ small, often impromptu 
dinner parties were much discussed, and his 
“breakfasts” (actually luncheons) became a 
Washington institution. 

The Adams house was always described as in- 
formal and comfortable; the Hay as formal and 
elegant. A magazine article mentioned the costly 
onyx and marble mantels and the Turkish car- 
pets, of which “single specimens are valued as 
high as $15,000 or $20,000....'9 In the en- 
trance hall wall-to-wall carpeting was used, with 
rugs laid over it. Richardson would have liked 
more carpeting. In December 1885 he wrote to 
Hay: “I wish you had carpeted your library and 
dining room. Is it too late to return the rugs?””° 
A few days later he wrote again, and in discuss- 
ing the finishing of the dining room, said: “.. . I 
am depending a great deal on the success of this 
room ...I did want a carpet and had a good one 
in mind, such a one as would key up the whole 
thing, but I won’t beg it; you have been so good, 
I might say, splendid, about the whole thing, 
that my courage fails me.””’ The available pho- 
tographs show the floor covered with a large 
rug, almost wall-to-wall. 

In October 1885 Hay went shopping with 
Richardson in New York. He wrote Adams: “We 
furnished a room a minute and at least 30 sec- 
onds of the time was devoted to casual conver- 
sation.””? At least some of the decorating was in 
the hands of the New York firm of Daniel Cot- 
tier, as Richardson wrote Hay in December say- 
ing, “Parlour ready for Cottier in a day or two. 
Everything going well except marble work.” 
There were frequent delays in the arrival of the 
exotic marbles used for the mantels. They were 
ordered from the firm of S. Klaber and Com- 


pany. 
a 


7 Cater, op. cit., p. Lxiii. 

'§ William H. Jordy, Henry Adams, Scientific Historian. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952, pp. 44, 45. 

19 “Social Salons of Our National Capital”, Self Culture Magazzne, 
October, 1899, pp. 109-110. Clipping in MLKW scrapbook, His- 
toric Houses of Washington. 

20H. H. Richardson to John Hay, 20 December 1885. The John 
Hay Library, Brown University Library. 

21 Thid., 31 December 1885. 

2 John Hay to Henry Adams, 8 October 1885. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Theodore F. Dwight Collection. 

3H. H. Richardson to John Hay, 14 December 1885. The John 
Hay Library, Brown University Library. Daniel Cottier (1838-91) 
was a Scotsman who came to the United States in the early 1870's 
to open a New York branch of his London interior decorating 
shop. The firm was noted for its furniture, stained glass, and wall- 
papers. Cottier worked with John La Farge on Richardson’s Trin- 
ity Church in Boston. 





Hay entrance hall 
c. 1900 


Courtesy, Huntington Library, San Marino, California; F. B. Johnston photograph 
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Hay dining room before addition of La Farge windows 


c. 1890 
Courtesy, John Hay Library, Brown University 


** John La Farge to John Hay, 5 and 9 June, 1890; The John Hay 
Library, Brown University Library. 

*° The original cloisonné window is now in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Art Museum. 


Two important items were added to the Hay 
house after completion. In 1890 Hay purchased 
a large tondo painting of the Virgin, Child, and 
St. John, which he bought as a Botticelli, but 
which is now more aptly termed, “School of Bot- 
ticelli”. In any case it was a handsome addition 
to the house and hung in splendor on the land- 
ing of the main staircase. It is still owned by the 
family. 

A second addition, which made a great change 
in the appearance of the dining room, was the 
installation of two stained glass windows by John 
La Farge on either side of the fireplace. These 
were commissioned in 1890,” and according to 
Henry La Farge, John La Farge’s grandson, 
were installed in 1892. One was called “Peacock 
and Peony”; the other, “Peony in the Wind”. 
Mr. La Farge relates that his grandfather planned 
to execute the windows in “cloisonné” glass, a 
technique in which the pieces of glass are held 
together by thin copper wires, rather than by 
lead. He made the “Peacock and Peony” win- 
dow this way but was disappointed in the colors; 
eventually both windows were made in the tra- 
ditional manner.” They were removed by the 
family when the house was demolished. The 
“Peony in the Wind” hung in the Washington 
home of Mrs. James Wadsworth (née Alice Hay) 
and was recently given to the National Collection 
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La Farge window, “Peony in the Wind” 
National Collection of Fine Arts 


of Fine Arts by her son-in-law, then Senator 
Stuart Symington, and grandson, Representa- 
tive James Symington. The “Peacock and 
Peony” window was transferred to the Wads- 
worth home in Geneseo, New York. It was sold 
to a New York dealer who, in turn, sold it in the 
1960’s to the Villa Stuck Museum in Munich. 
Neither the Hays nor Henry Adams made any 
documented changes to their homes. Cater says, 
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La Farge window “Peacock and Peony” 
Courtesy, Villa Stuck, Munich 


however, that Elsie De Wolfe, later Lady Mend, 
supervised the redecoration of the third floor 
bedrooms in the Adams house. He does not give 
a date and apparently learned this from conver- 
sations with friends of Henry Adams. He adds 
that the changes were not successful, being “out 
of harmony with the masculinity of the whole in- 
terior.””6 

6 Harold Cater, op. cit., p. Ixiv. 
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In 1899 Hay built a two story brick building 
to the rear described as “servants’ quarters” 
(Permit No. 1797, 6—9-99). After his death 
(1905) Mrs. Hay added a third story (Permit No. 
3907, 6—-9-08). 

Mrs. Hay died in 1914, willing all her property 
to her three children (Will of Clara Stone Hay, 
Admin. No. 20834). In November 1916 her son, 
Clarence, and daughter, Helen Hay Whitney, 
sold the house to their sister, Alice Hay Wads- 
worth (Liber 3936 folio 335). The Wadsworths 
lived in the house until 1925 and apparently 
made no changes which required building per- 
mits. 

Henry Adams died in March 1918, and Alice 
Hay Wadsworth bought his house in September 
(Liber 4108 folio 239). She converted the stable 
to a garage (Permit No. 488, 8-8-18) and 
leased the house to the Brazilian Embassy. 

In 1925 Mrs. Wadsworth leased both proper- 
ties to developer Harry Wardman, with the un- 
derstanding that he would erect, within four 
years, a building valued at not less than $500,000, 
the plans to be approved by her (Liber 5507 folio 
64).?” In January 1927 a permit was granted to 
raze both houses (No. 5612, 1-3-27). The ma- 
hogany wall paneling from the Hay house en- 
trance hall was preserved and installed in the 
Wadsworth home in Geneseo, New York. The 
ground floor arches of the Adams house were 
reused (although one was much shortened, be- 
coming almost semicircular) on a house at 2618 
Thirty-first Street, N.W., designed by Horace 
Peaslee in 1927. The door of the Hay house, mi- 
nus its great arched entrance, was also reused by 
Peaslee in a house at 3014 Woodland Drive, 
N.W., now occupied by Senator and Mrs. Hugh 
Scott. 

Harry Wardman began construction of a hotel 
immediately after the houses were razed. With 
Mrs. Wadsworth’s permission it was called the 
Hay-Adams. 


27 This lease mentioned only the Adams house property. It was 
later corrected to include the Hay property in November 1926; 
(Liber 5882, folio 404). The actual sale of the property was from 
Mrs. Wadsworth to L. Gardner Moore and Henry J. Robb in July 
1927 (Liber 5931 folio 204). The price was $600,000. 

8 Quoted in Friedlaender, p. 237. 

29 Ward Thoron, The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 1865—1883, Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1936, pp. 310 and 395. 

30 Quoted in Friedlaender, p. 237. 

31 Friedlaender, p. 241. 

32 “HY H. Richardson: The B. H. Warder House,” presented by 
Jean Sizemore as a Master’s thesis to the University of Iowa, 1977. 


Architecture 


“We do not wish a fine house, only an unusual 
one and that we certainly shall have,” wrote 
Mrs. Adams to her father on the 16th of Decem- 
ber 1883.78 The Adamses had studied Richard- 
son’s designs and watched the construction of 
the Nicholas Anderson house with great antici- 
pation. Upon completion, it was declared 
“charming;” “ultimate to a degree;” “emphat- 
ically a gentleman’s house;” “the lines ... very 
fine ...stern and severe as a whole.”?® Mrs. 
Adams, aware of the uncertainty of ascribing a 
specific style to Richardson’s work, was content 
to describe the architect’s genre as “neo-agnos- 
tic, 2° a term she identified with herself. Rich- 
ardson was known for his creative and 
enterprising talent, so it was hardly surprising 
that Henry Adams had little trouble choosing his 
friend or convincing Hay of the architect’s mer- 
its. 

The dissimilarity between the Hay and Adams 
houses was more the result of the Adamses pre- 
conceived ideas than Richardson’s whim. They 
were disposed toward small intellectual soirees 
and apropos they formulated schematic plans 
from which the architect did not deviate. Mrs. 
Adams’ desire was to have “kitchen, laundry, 
servants’ quarters, and an entrance hall on the 
ground floor, a large library, study, and dining 
room on the second level, no parlor, the bed- 
rooms on the floors above.’”*' The Hays, less 
certain as to the arrangement of spaces, required 
a more spacious establishment suitable to enter- 
taining. They thought to have adjoining en- 
trances on H Street but Richardson insisted on 
an eastern approach, one oriented to Sixteenth 
Street. 

According to a Master’s thesis presented in 
1977, “the Hay-Adams houses reveal some of 
the unsureness and clumsiness which Richard- 
son experienced in trying to adapt his beloved 
monumental Romanesque masonry forms into 
domestic scale and use.”** The Hay house re- 
sembled less a home, or even a “great establish- 
ment,” than it did a public institution. In fact, 
the central gable together with the entrance 
archway on Sixteenth Street had somewhat the 
aspect of an early basilican church. The result, 
however, may have been more successful than 
critics will allow. As heavy and massive as was the 
Hay residence, it nonetheless represented a bril- 
liant abstraction of “Victorian” architectural 
ideology. The hipped roofs, the gables, the tur- 
ret and polygonal tower, were pared down al- 
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Courtesy, Huntington Library, San Marino, California; F. B. Johnston photograph 


most to basic structure. There was little of the 
decoration that normally masked the less note- 
worthy architecture of the period. 

The residence was a 99’-0" by 54’—0" rectan- 
gle, measuring 38’-0" to the eave and 64’—0" 
to the highest part of the roof.*? The battered 
sandstone base supported unusually rich brick- 
work. Richardson had subtly broken up the wall 
surface with pattern, whereby string courses of 
brick on end, moulded brick sills, a pressed brick 
cornice, and “paisley” pattern brick gables were 


the chief ornament. The cylinder cluster chim- 
neys appeared to be the truncated piers of some 
vast cathedral. That the light-colored sandstone 
was not also used for all trim was the result of 
experiment. After installation of the first floor 
string course, relates Marc Friedlaender, it was 
discovered that the contrasting color between 
light stone and red brick was too great.* 


33 Building Permit #151 (see History). 


34 Friedlaender, p. 242. 
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Critics of the Hay residence often allude to the 
“towers.” Van Rensselaer® calls them arbitrary 
while, curiously, Henry-Russell Hitchcock*® ar- 
gues that the use of stone rather than brick 
would have brought the towers closer into play 
with the main structure. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the corner tower had a certain inevit- 
ability in that it allowed the building to “turn” 
the corner. In addition, the semioctagonal bay 
resembled a bell tower and, whether the stair it 
enclosed was practical or not, emphasized the 
entrance. The most disturbing element in the 
design was the dining room wing, or that portion 
north of the semioctagonal bay. The two story 
wing, so close to the street, might be justifiably 
considered arbitrary; certainly it resulted in a 
distracting competition with the central bay. 

“The use of plate glass throughout,” Mr. 
Hitchcock wrote, “makes of the windows mere 
holes in the wall surface. Small panes would have 
been in better scale with the brick and given in- 
terest to the surface texture.”*’ The wisdom of 
this observation is open to question. Surface tex- 
ture was already inherent in the varied brick pat- 
terns delicately incised by minimal mortar joints. 
The openings became voids which were chiseled 
out of the masonry as if the structure itself was a 
sculpture. The fault lay in not taking greater ad- 
vantage of this effect especially on H Street where 
according to Hitchcock the arrangement was 
more scattered than purposeful. 

The Adams house, similar in style to the Hay, 
was somewhat different in character. There was 
certainly a change in size and scale although at 
44'—0”" by 48’-0" deep it was not an inadequate 
house.®® In contrast, however, the formidable 
bulk of the Hay residence seemed to squash the 
smaller building. The window openings for the 
Adams facade were of a similar design to the 
Hay but reduced in scale and designed collec- 
tively to occupy a greater percentage of wall sur- 
face. The effect, not displeasing, was that of a 
vehicle “accordioned” against an immovable 
obstruction. Those elements which most clearly 
united the two buildings were the tan sandstone 
base, red brick superstructure, slate roof, unor- 
namented openings, semicircular-headed win- 
dows, and various enrichments. 

Throughout the correspondence between the 
Hays, Adamses and Richardson there is found a 
stubborn determination to remain steadfast to 
basic beliefs. Henry Adams was determined to 
have his house clean of ornament, often and 
with playful malice suggesting pine panelling in 
his demands for simplicity. Richardson was 
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Hay house, Sixteenth Street elevation 

c. 1900 

Courtesy, Huntington Library, San Marino, California; 
detail of F. B. Johnston photograph 


bound otherwise. The tug of war was made ob- 
vious as construction drew to a finale. 

The ground floor facade of the Adams house 
is a separate design from the three upper floors. 
A fight for dominance was created between the 
superstructure and the assymetrical ground floor 
which was made more sharp by the contrast of 
materials. This contrast, not only in material but 
also ornamentation, produced what seemed a 
late medieval bridge weighted down by an un- 
related structure. The two seem compromised; 
their extreme differences make a comparative 
evaluation difficult. 


35 Marianna G. Van Rensselaer, Henry Hobson Richardson and His 
Works, New York: Dover Publications, 1969, p. 108. (A reprint of 
the original 1888 edition.) 

36 Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and 
His Times, Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1966, p. 270, (first 
edition, The Museum of Modern Art, 1936). 

37 Thid. 

38 Building Permit #152 (see History). 
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Adams house, H Street entrance 
c. 1886 
Courtesy, Boston Athenaeum 


More positively, the final version of the Ad- 
ams house was an obvious improvement over the 
fussy initial concept which indicated a separate 
design for each story. As compared to the early 
elevation drawing, the simplified product was 
far more unified and stronger. As built, it is clear 
that the window composition was more succinct 
than exhibited in the Hay residence. Since the 
sculpted openings occupied a greater percent- 
age of wall surface, the upper floors by contrast 
with the Hay residence were lighter. For aes- 
thetic reasons, the effect was necessary since it 
seems certain that the light, delicately orna- 
mented archways would have been incapable of 
supporting a more massive superstructure like 
that of the Hay house. 

Although a limited number of photographs 
exist of the Hay residence, nothing has been 
found that might illustrate the interior of its 


neighbor. Marian died before the completion of 
their home and Henry hated publicity. We can 
only imagine him in later days sitting at his desk 
in the study, perhaps gazing through the open 
doorway to the adjoining library and its “awful 
onyx tombstone” mantel.*® 


With time the awfulness of the onyx seemed to 
have taken its place in the comfortable clutter. 
Unlike the adjoining house, which Rchardson 
had designed for elaborate entertaining, Adams’ 
was unpretentious and informal, partly owing to 
the easy arrangement of its commodius rooms, 
partly to Adams’ struggle against the most ex- 
cessive of Richardson’s attempts to introduce 
carving and sumptuous materials into the inte- 
riors, and partly to the comfortably heterogen- 
ious furniture.* 


°° Quoted in Friedlaender, p. 243. 
* William H. Jordy, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Hay dining room after addition of La Farge windows 
After 1900 
Courtesy, James Symington 


Biographies 


HENRY HoBSON’- RICHARDSON’ (1838-1886) 
emerged from a rural, southern background to 
become the most influential American architect 
of the late nineteenth century. He was born at 
Priestley Plantation, Louisiana. His father, Henry 
Dickenson Richardson, was a native of Bermuda 
who had come to New Orleans at the age of six- 
teen and eventually developed a successful cot- 
ton business. His mother was Catherine Caroline 
Priestley, granddaughter of Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
the discoverer of oxygen. Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson, who was named after his father’s busi- 
ness partner, was the eldest of four children. He 
excelled in mathematics and showed an early tal- 
ent for drawing. After failing to qualify for West 
Point because of a speech impediment, he spent 
one year at the University of Louisiana and then 
prepared to enter Harvard. His years in Cam- 





bridge were notable chiefly for the social con- 
tacts which he established there, as a gregarious, 
attractive young man. It had been his intent 
when he went to Harvard to become a civil en- 
gineer, but at some time he changed his mind 
and decided to enter the architectural profes- 
sion. Mrs. Van Rensselaer comments in her book 
on Richardson that she was never able to deter- 
mine what brought about this decision.*! 

Upon graduation in 1859 Richardson spent 
the summer traveling in England, Scotland and 
Ireland and then went to Paris, where his step- 
father had agreed to send him to school. (Rich- 
ardson’s father had died in 1854 and his mother 
had remarried.) He attempted at once to pass 
the exams for the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
failed, but succeeded in November 1860 after 
months of hard study. He entered the atelier of 


‘1 Van Rensselaer, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Hay library with luminous ceiling panels 
After 1900 
Courtesy, James Symington 


Louis Jules Andre, whose work he admired, and 
for a time led a pleasant life, his days filled with 
rewarding study and the enjoyment of the beau- 
ties of Paris, his financial situation secure. With 
the outbreak of the Civil War, however, his funds 
from home began arriving infrequently and soon 
ceased. From then on, continuing his education 
was a struggle. He returned to the United States 
briefly in 1862, torn between opening his prac- 
tice in Boston where his friends were, or at- 
tempting to return to the South. The decision 
was made instead to return to Paris, find a job, 
and resume his studies in his spare time. This he 
did, working in the offices of Theodore La- 
brouste and J. J. Hittorf, two well-known archi- 
tects in Paris at the time.* In spite of constant 


42 Theodore Labrouste was the brother of the better-known archi- 
tect, Henri Labrouste. 
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work and the utmost economy, Richardson was 
never able to complete his program and re- 
turned to the United States after the war without 
a diploma. It should be noted here that there 
were very few American students in Paris in 
those days. Mrs. Van Rensselaer states that the 
name of Richard Morris Hunt was the only one 
preceding Richardson’s on the rolls of the Ar- 
chitectural Section of the Ecole. 

Upon his return Richardson settled in New 
York; again, the reason for choosing this loca- 
tion rather than Boston, where he had friends 
and where his fiancée lived, is not known. 
Through the intervention of his Boston friends 
he entered a design competition for the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Unitarian Church. He won 
first place, and following this success married Ju- 
lia Gorham Hayden of Boston, to whom he had 
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become engaged during his undergraduate years. 
In 1867 Richardson established his office at Sta- 
ten Island and formed a partnership with Charles 
D. Gambrill, formerly the partner of George B. 
Post. The association lasted until 1878 with 
Gambrill being almost exclusively the business 
member of the partnership. The practice flour- 
ished and Richardson’s reputation grew rap- 
idly, becoming nationwide with the design for 
Trinity Church in Boston in 1872. Conse- 
quently, Richardson moved both his home and 
office to Brookline, Massachusetts, and concen- 
trated his work in the New England area, where 
many towns bear the distinction of a Richardson 
library or railroad station. Richardson’s studio 
and home were closely integrated and the collec- 
tion of students working under his guidance re- 
flected the architect’s own experience at the 
Ecole in Paris. Because of his persistent poor 
health (Richardson was a victim of chronic kid- 
ney disease), he depended upon these younger 
architects to develop and refine the designs which 
he initiated in quick sketches drawn on bits of 
tracing paper or stationery. His drawing style 
corresponded to the essential qualities of his 
buildings—it was bold and simple. 

Two young architects who worked for Rich- 
ardson later became partners in one of the best 
known American architectural firms at the turn 
of the century: Charles F. McKim, who was with 
Richardson in New York for two years after he 
returned from the Ecole (1870-72); and Stan- 
ford White, who joined the firm in 1872 without 
previous architectural experience and remained 
until 1878. While in the office White worked on 
a number of projects, including Trinity Church, 
but was most successful in designing the inte- 
riors of Richardson’s early houses, a notable ex- 
ample being his work in the Watts Sherman 
house, Newport. 

In discussing Richardson’s office and the way 
in which he worked it should be pointed out that 
he had a fundamental distrust of drawings, es- 
pecially elaborate presentation drawings which 
might fix an idea in a client’s mind which he 
would later want to change. Consequently, the 
great majority of the drawings from the Rich- 
ardson office in the collection of the Houghton 
Library at Harvard are sketches, often on trac- 
ing paper, and few of them can definitely be at- 
tributed to Richardson himelf. His way of 
working required that he be free to change his 
buildings right up to the last moment. In the 
case of the Hay-Adams houses, for example, 
there are no elevation drawings in the Houghton 
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Hay parlor mantel 


After 1900 
Courtesy, James Symington 


collection—not even the detailed, finished ones 
done for presentation—which show the facades 
as built.* 

Frederick Law Olmsted, a neighbor, close 
friend and collaborator on a number of projects, 
described Richardson’s way of working: 


About a fortnight before Richardson’s death I 
was with him in Washington, and it is remarkable 
that he was led to speak in this last interview that 
I had with him of a point of professional econ- 
omy of which he had Been led to speak (by seeing 
a lot of rough tracings on a drawing-board) the 
ne time he came to my house fifteen years be- 
ore. 

When I came into his room in Washington he 
was in a reclining-chair, so exhausted after an at- 
tempt to take the air in a carriage that he had 
been for some time, as he explained, on the verge 
of losing consciousness... . While in this condi- 
tion—I had been urging him and he had prom- 
ised to go home the next day—a client came in. 
[Perhaps Benjamin Warder?] Something was said 


* For a discussion of Richardson’s method see James F. O’Gorman, 
H. H. Richardson and His Offce, Selected Drawings, A Catalogue and 
Exhibition, Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Harvard 
College Library, 1974, pp. 18-27. 
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of the drawings of the structure Richardson was 
building for him, and then of the many succes- 
sive drawings that had been made; revising the 
preliminary studies the design always gaining as 
a turn of one detail led to the reconsideration of 
another, the gain being, as was intimated, stead- 
ily in the direction of simplification. Going on 
from this, Richardson repeated what he had first 
said to me at Staten Island. This was, in effect, 
that the most beguiling and dangerous of all an 
architect’s appa was the T-square, and the 
most valuable were tracing-paper and india rub- 
ber. Nothing like tracing over tracing, a hundred 
times. There was no virtue in an architect more 
to be cultivated and cherished than a willin 
eae to waste drawings. Never, never, till the 
thing was in stone beyond recovery, should the 
slightest indisposition be indulged to review, re- 
consider, and revise every particle of his work, to 
throw away his most enjoyed drawing the mo- 
ment he felt it in him to better its design. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer quotes Richardson as 
saying: 


The architect acts on his building, but his 
building reacts on him—helps to build itself. His 
work is plastic work, and, like the sculptor’s, can- 
not be finished in a drawing. It cannot be full 
judged except in concrete shape and color, amid 
actual lights and shadows and its own particular 
surroundings; and if when it is begun it fails to 
look as it should, it is not only the architect’s 
privilege but his duty to alter it in any way he 
can. 


This belief, needless to say, sometimes led to ex- 
asperation on the part of the contractor and con- 
sternation on the part of the client faced with 
additional expense. 

A word should be said here about Richard- 
son’s favorite contractor, O. W. Norcross of 
Norcross Brothers, Worcester, Massachusetts. In 
a recent article James O’Gorman notes that 
Norcross built at least half and probably many 
more of Richardson’s commissions; these in- 
cluded nearly all his important works. (Of the 
Washington commissions only the Warder house 
was built by Norcross.) Norcross was evidently 
an extremely skilled and versatile man, a “prac- 
tical engineer, consultant, estimator, and sup- 
plier of materials and craftsmen.”*© The firm 
owned its own stone quarries, and millwork was 
fabricated in the Worcester shop. Collaboration 
between the architect’s and the contractor’s of- 
fices was close. Glenn Brown, the prominent 
Washington architect, was for a time employed 
by Norcross as a clerk-of-the-works on Rich- 
ardson’s Cheney Building in Hartford. In his 
book, Memories (Washington, 1931), he related 
his experience, stressing the quality of Nor- 


cross’s work and Richardson’s confidence in 
him, and noting that his own position, as clerk- 
of-the-works, was “in reality a working branch of 
the architect’s office” (p. 24). It might also be 
mentioned that, in speaking of Norcross, Brown 
said: “He built all, with the exception of a few 
residences, of the buildings Richardson de- 
signed ....” (p. 31). 

There were others with whom Richardson 
worked repeatedly, men who were distinguished 
in the allied arts: Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
landscape architect, upon whom he relied for 
advice on design in the broadest sense as well as 
collaborating with him on a number of projects; 
John La Farge, the painter, who was responsible 
for the interior decoration of Trinity Church; 
Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor; and the 
carver John Evans, who executed much of the 
beautiful carved detail on Richardson’s build- 
ings, including the Hay-Adams houses. 

Richardson the man has been amply and 
graphically described by his friends. As a result 
of his illness he gained an enormous amount of 
weight in his later years (he weighed 345 pounds) 
and undoubtedly left a vivid impression. He was 
in addition jovial, outgoing, impulsive and self- 
confident. His hospitality was legendary. In an 
oft-quoted passage, his friend, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, described Richardson and the atmos- 
phere which surrounded him: 


Richardson was an extraordinary man, and it 
would require a Rabelais to do justice to his un- 
usual power and character. He had an enormous 
girth, and a halt in his speech, which made the 
words that followed come out like a series of ex- 
plosions. The walls of his dining room he had 
painted blood-red. It had a low ceiling and a 
magnificent oval, black-oak table. To dine with 
him, with his round-faced, expectant children 
sitting about the table, and charming Mrs. Rich- 
ardson opposite, furnished the guest with a pic- 
ture and an honor not to be forgotten. Richardson 
wore a brilliant yellow waistcoat, and his appetite 
was in full harmony with his proportions. | have 
been told that, although afflicted with a trouble 
for which he was absolutely prohibited stimu- 
lants, he once drank a quart of black coffee when 
on his way to Pittsburgh, in order to be in good 
condition when he met the committee to arrange 
for the building of that masterpiece, the jail and 
court house. At any rate, whenever I visited 
Brookline, where he lived, he would say before 
dinner: 


“ Quoted by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 

“5 Ibid. 

6 James F. O’Gorman, “O. W. Norcross, Richardson’s ‘Master 
Builder’: A Preliminary Report”, JSAH, Vol. 32 No. 2, (May 
1973), pp. 104-113. 
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“S—-S-Saint-Gaudens, ordinarily I lead a life 
of a—abstinence, but tonight I am going to break 
my rule to celebrate your visit, you come so 
rarely.” 

He would thereupon order a magnum of 
champagne, which, as none of the family drank 
it, had to be finished by him and me. Unfortu- 
nately, I am very moderate in such matters, and 
the result was the consumption of virtually the 
whole magnum by my good friend. This had to 
be accompanied by cheese, which was also pros- 
cribed by the doctor, and of this he ate enormous 
quantities. The proceeding doubtless occurred 
every night, as he always arranged to bring home 
a guest. 


Richardson accepted his illness with the same 
equanimity he had shown in Paris when his funds 
were cut off and he realized that even continu- 
ing his studies part time would mean a constant 
struggle. He drove himself far beyond his phys- 
ical capability. In her book Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
quotes him as saying, only a few weeks before his 
death: “There is lots of work to do, isn’t there? 
And such work! And then to think that I may die 
here in this office at any moment. Well, there is 
no man in the whole world that enjoys life while 
it lasts as I do.”*8 

In the summer of 1882 Richardson made an 
extensive European tour, visiting London for 
medical reasons, and France, Italy and Spain for 
architectural ones. He was particularly capti- 
vated by the Romanesque monuments of France 
and Spain which were so close in feeling, and, 
indeed, in detail, to his own work. Richardson 
was no ordinary tourist, and as Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer remarks, he “. .. was not even an architect 
traveling to widen general knowledge by the 
sight of all possible architectural things so much 
as an architect who had a special concern with 
certain special things as bearing upon his already 
established manner of practice. When time per- 
mitted he took the most eager interest in work of 
every age and kind; but a single glance at a 
building could tell him whether or no he 
wanted—or, rather, needed—critically to exam- 
ine it; and an hour’s examination could teach 
him what he needed most to know about it.”* 

Richardson was struck by how different these 
buildings, familiar to him only through photo- 
graphs, appeared in reality; and how infrequent 
was the use of elaborate detail and carving, con- 
trary to what he had been led to think by Ruskin. 
His style by then, however, was mature; and no 
major differences can be noted in the work done 
after the journey. In his book on Richardson, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock notes that he “saw 
nothing of the new currents [in European 


architecture] which were just about to bend iron 
and even stone into strange naturalistic forms”, 
referring presumably to the Art Nouveau and 
particularly to Gaudi’s work in Spain.*® 

The buildings which came from the Richard- 
son office were notable for number and diversity 
as well as design. Richardson found it difficult to 
refuse a commission even though he could not 
give it much of his personal attention. This char- 
acteristic led Hitchcock to state: “If his life and 
career had gone on, he would have continued as 
the nominal head of a plan factory, producing 
occasionally fine personal works.”*? 

Richardson designed buildings of almost every 
conceivable type. He told Chicago businessman 
J. J. Glessner: “Pll plan anything a man wants, 
from a cathedral to a chicken coop. That’s the 
way I make my living.’ While the chicken 
coop was undoubtedly an exaggeration, there is 
hardly a type of structure he didn’t attempt— 
from jail to church, fountain to warehouse, foot- 
bridge to state capitol—and all were approached 
with the same enthusiasm. 

While no attempt will be made here to list 
Richardson’s major commissions, a few, other 
than those previously mentioned, should be 
noted: Brattle Square Church, Boston (1870); 
North Easton, Mass., Library (1877); two build- 
ings at Harvard—Sever Hall (1878) and Austin 
Hall (1881); work on the Capitol at Albany, par- 
ticularly the Senate Chamber interior (1878); 
Trinity Church Rectory (1879); Crane Library, 
Quincy, Mass. (1880); Albany City Hall (1880); 
M. F. Stoughton residence, Cambridge, Mass. 
(1882); Allegheny County courthouse and jail 
(1884); Marshall Field warehouse, Chicago 
(1885); J. J. Glessner residence, Chicago (1885); 
and the Ames Building, Harrison Avenue, Bos- 
ton (1886). 

Richardson’s style spread throughout the 
country, and it seems there was hardly a town 
without its “Richardsonian Romanesque” 
building. While perhaps a bit harsh, Glenn 
Brown’s assessment of Richardson’s influence 
is particularly good: 


47 Homer Saint-Gaudens, ed., The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. New York: The Century Company, 1913, p. 328. 

48 Van Rensselaer, op. cit., p. 26. 

*9 Ibid., p. 32. 

5° Henry-Russell Hitchcock, op. cit., pp. 245-249. 

51 Ibid., p. 286. 

2 Ibid., p. 328. 
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When I started in practice, my designs, with 
the majority of other young architects in the 
early eighties, was (sic) Romanesque, in our am- 
bition to follow in the steps of Richardson. The 
results were most disappointing. While all of 
Richardson’s work was artistic, interesting, and 
cultured he set a fashion in architecture that pro- 
duced monstrosities throughout the country. Not 
a single one of his followers produced an exam- 
ple worthy of notice. All of the young men who 
so eagerly thought themselves following in his 
footsteps ignored the poe proportions of his 
masses, the subtlety of his outlines and the rela- 
tion of ornament to plane (sic) surface. His fol- 
lowers reproduced arches and carved caps, 
without thought to the proportions of the whole 
or the relations of the parts to each other. This 
revival resulted in producing nothing good.* 


This is not to say that Richardson contributed 
nothing positive to American architecture or 
that he did not inspire a number of younger ar- 
chitects whose work, on the surface, bears little 
resemblance -to his. While not an innovator, he 
brought back to American architecture the or- 
der, solidity, and sense of proportion so often 
missing in the eclectic styles of the postwar pe- 
riod, and he knew how to bring out the natural 
beauty of the materials with which he worked. 
That he was so sought after and frequently imi- 
tated bears witness that in an age of cheap, ma- 
chine-made goods, the American people needed 
the order and beauty he gave them. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB, NCAB; AABN, Vol. 20, 11 
September 1886, p. 122; Obituary: AABN, Vol. 19, 1 May 1886, 
p. 205.) 


HENRY Brooks ADAMS (1838-1918), born in 
Boston, was the descendant of two Presidents— 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. The lat- 
ter was Henry’s grandfather, with whom he 
spent his summers at the family homestead in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. His father, Charles 
Francis Adams, ran for the Vice Presidency on 
the Free Soil ticket in 1848 and consequently 
the Adams home was the scene of active political 
discussions. This, combined with extensive li- 
braries in Boston and Quincy provided Henry 
with the most significant part of his early educa- 
tion. His early schooling he remembered with 
“bitter recollections” (DAB), and on the subject 
of his college, Harvard, he was neutral. His years 
there were distinguished chiefly by his associa- 
tion with scientist Louis Agassiz and man of let- 
ters James Russell Lowell, and by his 
contributions to the Harvard Magazine. Although 
his academic record was not outstanding, he was 
chosen class orator. 


In 1858 Adams went to Berlin with the inten- 
tion of studying law, but faced with difficulties 
because of his inadequate knowledge of the lan- 
guage and lacking enthusiasm for German 
methods of instruction, he soon lost interest. He 
left Germany for Italy, at that time in the midst 
of revolution, and managed to meet Garibaldi. 
His description of the meeting and his observa- 
tions of the Italian scene were published in the 
Boston Courier. The young tourist then went to 
Paris, returning in 1860 to serve in Washington 
as secretary to his father, at that time a Congress- 
man. When the session ended, Henry returned 
to Boston and was no sooner settled as a clerk in 
Horace Gray’s law office than his father re- 
ceived news of his appointment as minister to 
Great Britain. He wanted Henry as his secretary, 
and in May 1861 the family sailed for England. 

Adams felt guilty that he was not home fight- 
ing with the Union army, but his brother Charles, 
already enlisted, wrote him: “You are not partic- 
ularly well-fitted for the army .... You fight our 
battles in England and let us alone to fight it 
here.”** Henry was dejected, seeing himself as 
a failure with no satisfactory career in sight. It 
was not long, however, before he emerged from 
his despondency. Of his years in London he later 
wrote that he was “private secretary in the morn- 
ing, son in the afternoon, and young man about 
town in the evening.”*? He made a host of 
friends, worked hard at his job—an exacting one 
during the war—and found time to write several 
articles on history for the North American Review. 

Adams returned to Washington in 1868, a 
stranger to American ways. Washington seemed 
the city closest in feeling to London and best 
suited to his journalistic talents and interest in 
history and politics. He published several articles 
and made another trip to England. While there 
he received an invitation from President Eliot of 
Harvard to become assistant professor of his- 
tory. At first thinking he was not suited to such 
a position, he reconsidered when he found he 
was to teach medieval history and also edit the 
North American Review. A further reason for ac- 
cepting was his dislike for the atmosphere in 
Washington under the Grant administration 
where “Work, whiskey, and cards were life.” 

And so it was back to Boston, for seven years 
of academic teaching, which he found not much 


53 Brown, op. cit., p. 27. 

4 Quoted by Cater, op. cit., p. xxx. 

55 Ibid., p. XXx1. 

56 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams. Boston: The Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, 1918, p. 298. 
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to his taste. Further, he considered himself more 
or less a failure in stimulating his students, 
though he enjoyed their company immensely. 
Others, it might be added, did not share Adams’ 
dim view of himself as a teacher. There was, cer- 
tainly, one very happy event during the Harvard 
years—his marriage to Marian Hooper and their 
long trip abroad in 1872. 

The social and research advantages of Wash- 
ington lured Adams once again, and he gave up 
his professorship in 1877 to move to the capital 
and concentrate his energies on writing. He 
wrote: “The fact is, I gravitate to a capital by a 
primary law of nature. This is the only place in 
America where society amuses me, or where life 
offers variety. Here, too, I can fancy that we are 
of use in the world, for we distinctly occupy 
niches which ought to be filled.”*’ Friendships 
were renewed; the Adamses, the John Hays, and 
Clarence King became an inseparable group, 
calling themselves the “Five of Hearts”, meet- 
ing regularly for conversation and tea, and even 
going so far as to have a tea set and stationery 
engraved with the name. Henry wrote two nov- 
_els at this time, Democracy (published anony- 
mously but generally credited to him) and Esther, 
published under a pseudonym. Both were read 
at the “Five of Hearts” meetings in manuscript 
form, as was one of John Hay’s books. Two of 
the “Five of Hearts’—Henry Adams and Clar- 
ence King—became founding members, in 1878, 
of the Cosmos Club, a social club which brought 
together distinguished men of science, litera- 
ture, and the arts, and is still in existence.” 

Adams’ historical writing continued with the 
publication in 1879 of his four volume Life of 
Albert Gallatin, followed by his histories of the 
Jefferson and Madison administrations, a total 
of nine volumes, published between 1889-91. 
During these early years in Washington, Adams 
enjoyed the friendship of another historian, 
George Bancroft, who lived a few doors away at 
1621 H Street. The venerable scholar (then in 
his eighties) was in the process of revising his 
History of the United States and sent Adams much 
of the proof to criticize. 

In 1884-85 the Adamses were involved in 
planning their new house; their close friends, 
the John Hays, would be next door, Henry’s 
work was progressing, and life seemed full of 
promise. In December 1885 Adams was dealt a 
shattering blow with the suicide of his wife. Forc- 
ing himself to move into the new house alone, he 
left the following spring with painter John La 
Farge for an extended trip to the Orient. While 
the trip did little to assuage his grief, contact 


with the mystical Eastern philosophies of life and 
death inspired him to commission the Saint- 
Gaudens monument to Marian Adams, now in 
Rock Creek Cemetery. Henry Adams almost 
never spoke of his wife again; his friends re- 
spected his wishes by not mentioning her name. 
In his autobiography he devoted only a page or 
two to the years from 1871-91; Marian Ad- 
ams’ name does not appear in the index to the 
book. 

While it is apparent from his writings that Ad- 
ams never recovered from his wife’s death, he 
continued his writing, traveled extensively, and 
enjoyed seeing his friends and entertaining them 
in his house. William Roscoe Thayer, John Hay’s 
biographer, described the Adams circle in this 
way: 


Mr. Adams sought nobody out; he regarded 
himself as solitary, and knew very well that offi- 
cial Washington cared nothing for him, and little 
sucess for the intellectual sphere in which he 
ived. 

Still, the best reached him. One by one, Rich- 
ardson the architect, Samt-Gaudens the sculptor, 
John La Farge and John Sargent the painters, 
and many a writer, American or foreign, found 
their “ up to his library. In Washington itself 
a few of the official world became familiars— 
Senators Lodge and Cameron with their wives, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, being 
among them.... 


The group which gathered around Mr. Adams 
has Had no counterpart on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. It was free alike from the academic flavor 
which prevailed in Boston and Cambridge, and 
from the Bohemianism which New Yorkers 
seemed to affect. Its leading members had the 
Renaissance stamp of versatility. The great artists 
among its members strengthened its likeness to 
the Renaissance coteries at Florence or Ferrera; 
and so did the presence of highly cultivated 
women.*® 


Another member of this group was the diplomat 
Henry White, whose house at 1624 Crescent 
Place is included in this study. 

Adams published two major literary works 
Shortly after 1900: Mont-Saint-Michel and 


57 Ford, op. cit., p. 302. 

58 Because of the considerable role played by King in the lives of 
both Adams and John Hay, it is necessary to include some infor- 
mation about him. He was born in Newport in 1842 and attended 
the Yale Scientific School. This background, along with geological 
field work, determined his profession. In 1878, after his partici- 
pation in a survey of Colorado, the United States Geological Survey 
was created with King as its head. He remained in this position 
until 1881 when he resigned to practice as a mining engineer. As 
well as being a highly personable man, King also had literary talent, 
publishing articles in the Atlantic Monthly and The Century Magazine. 
He died in 1901. (DAB) 

°° William Roscoe Thayer, The Life of John Hay. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915, Vol. 2, pp. 55-56 and 62-63. 
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Chartres,, which appeared in 1904, and The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams in 1906. The Education 1s 
both an autobiography and an historical and 
philosophical portrait of the century in which 
Adams lived. In Mont-Saint-Michel Adams dealt 
with the thirteenth century, and in this work, 
too, can be seen the interpretive, philosophical 
approach characteristic of his later work. The 
Dictionary of American Biography notes that Adams 
credited John La Farge with this “emotional 
awakening”; he quoted La Farge as saying, 
“Adams, you reason too much.” Yet, both Jordy 
and Cater stress that, although he tried to hide 
it, Adams was an emotional man. He was also a 
very complex man, and rather than attempt to 
summarize his character, this writer will turn to 
one of his biographers, William Jordy: 


It is a mistake, then, to see him [Adams] wholly 
in terms of his intellectualistic writing, worse to 
lift from his letters only such passages as make 
him a peevish misanthrope, hugging his eccen- 
tricities in solitude. To those few fortunate 
enough to get behind the mask which Adams 
showed to the world, he was a fascinating com- 
bination of intellect and imagination, adaptable to 
a wide range of personalities and interests. He 
could talk with historians, politicians, scientists, 
or aesthetes; yet he always bore his knowledge 
easily. He would abruptly dismiss intellectual 
matters to immerse himself in some child’s world 
or worry about gifts for the nieces. He would 
suddenly quit his urban surroundings to tramp 
with geologists in the Rockies. His cultivation was 
no sign of effeteness. A vigor underlay his writ- 
ing which neither the calculated style nor its fre- 
phe equivocality could hide; and certainly vigor 
characterized his conversation. The very unpre- 
dictability of his wide-ranging sympathies capti- 
vated his friends, while, to be sure, it also had its 
unpleasant aspects. Readily annoyed or bored, 
he could be abrupt to the point of well-bred 
rudeness. In short, he was a despot, ruling by 
force of personality within his private world. Im- 

erious, he was also warm to those for whom he 

ad affection, with a warmth rather sensed than 
seen. It was this emotional side of his nature 
which he damped most completely, as though 
fearing it might get out of check.© 


In March 1918, during the terrible months of 
World War I which depressed him so, Henry 
Adams died, suddenly, in his H Street house. 
True to his dislike of organized religion, the fu- 
neral was held in the house, but it was the rector 
from St. John’s Church across the street who 
read the service. He was buried next to his wife 
in Rock Creek Cemetery. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB, WWW, ABD; Obituaries: 
NYT, 3-28-18, 11:5; ES, 3-27-18, 15:5.) 


MARIAN Hooper ApaAMsS (1843-1885), born in 
Boston, was the daughter of Dr. Robert William 
Hooper, the son of a Marblehead banker, and 
Ellen (Sturgis) Hooper. Both the Hoopers and 
the Sturgises had settled in Massachusetts in the 
mid-seventeenth century and were prominent in 
financial circles, the Sturgises being closely in- 
volved with the China trade. 

Dr. Hooper and his wife had three children: 
Ellen, who married historian Ephraim Whitman 
Gurney; Edward William, an investment banker 
and treasurer of Harvard who was also an art 
collector; and Marian, called “Clover” by her 
family and friends. 

Mrs. Hooper died when Marian was five; in 
time Dr. Hooper placed the child in Mrs. Agas- 
siz’ school in Cambridge. Her formal education 
completed, Marian joined her sister in working 
for the Sanitary Commission in Boston during 
the Civil War and then, in 1866, made her first 
trip to Europe. 

It was most likely during this European trip 
that Marian Hooper first met Henry Adams, 
then in London as his father’s secretary. His en- 
gagement book entry for 16 May 1866 shows a 
“dinner at home”, for which the guest list in- 
cludes a “Dr. and Miss Hooper”. When Adams 
went to Harvard to teach in 1870, Whitman 
Gurney, Marian’s brother-in-law, was one of his 
colleagues and a close friend. Marian and Henry 
undoubtedly met frequently at the Gurney house 
and eventually became engaged. 

The most revealing descriptions of Marian 
Adams were written by Henry Adams in three 
letters to his friend, Charles Milnes Gaskell. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 


Imprimis and to begin with, the young woman 
calls herself Marian Hooper and belongs to a sort 
of clan, as all Bostonians do.... She is twenty- 
eight years old. She knows her own mind uncom- 
mon well. She does not talk very American. Her 
manners are quiet. She- reads German—also 
Latin—also, I fear, a little Greek, but very little. 
She talks garrulously, but on the whole eae 
sensibly. she is very open to instruction. We shall 
improve her. She dresses badly.*! She decidedly 
has humor and will appreciate our wit. She has 
enough money to be quite independent. She 
rules me as only American women rule men, and 
I cower before her. Lord! how she would lash me 
if she read the above description of her! 

I think you will like her, not for beauty, for she 
iS evainly not beautiful, and her features are 


© William H. Jordy, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

1 This is a surprising remark as, after her marriage at least, she 
was dressed by the great dressmaker, Charles Frederick Worth. 
Perhaps it was Henry who brought this about. 
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Lafayette Square with iron fencing; photographed by Marian Adams from 1607 H Street 


1883 
Courtesy, Massachusetts Historical Society, Adams Papers 


much too prominent; but for intelligence and 
sympathy, which are what hold me. She is quite 
ready to like you indefinitely, and as she is fond 
of society and amusement, I do not fear her sep- 
arating me from my friends. 

When you know my young woman, you will 
understand why the world thinks we must be al- 
lowed to do what we think best. [He is talking 
here about the decision to have a completely pri- 
vate wedding.] From having had no mother to 
take responsibility off her shoulders, she has 
grown up to look after herself and has a certain 
vein of personality which approaches eccentric- 
ity. This is very attractive to me, but then I am 
absurdly in love, and won’t guaranty your liking 
it. You must judge for yourself.” 


Marian’s letters to her father, while on her 
wedding trip, show a talent for the sharp, witty 
remark, as well as an ability to detect sham and 
size up people and whole countries in a sentence 
or two. It is no wonder that Henry James and 
Marian Adams were close friends, albeit friendly 
adversaries at times. 

When Henry Adams gave up his professor- 
ship at Harvard and moved to Washington, the 
couple rented a house from W. W. Corcoran at 
1501 H Street. Marian immediately began to at- 


tract people to her home through her wit and 
charm. Later, in 1880, they moved to the house 
at 1607 H Street, also owned by Corcoran, who 
remodeled it extensively for them. Marian’s 
fame as a hostess grew, and she became the head 
of a sort of “salon”. Their house, in which she 
installed the art collection begun during their 
European wedding journey, became the talk of 
Washington. Mrs. George Bancroft one day cast 
an educated glance around the rooms and re- 
marked to her friend Clover, “My dear, I dislike 
auctions very much, but I mean to go to yours 
after you die.”® 

The Adamses had no children, a great disap- 
pointment, and so lavished their affection on 
their three Skye terriers, who were always un- 
derfoot. Marian gave her dogs little tea parties, 
sitting them in chairs around the tea table and 
serving them from china plates. She became in- 
tensely interested in photography and took many 
photographs of her family, friends and pets— 
one shows the dogs seated at the tea table. 


6 Ward Thoron, op. cit., pp. Xi-xii. 
* Ibid ., p. 321. 
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In 1884 began the planning for the new 
house, in which Marian was the moving force. 
She was excited and enthusiastic about the proj- 
ect and, with Henry, planned the furnishings 
down to the last detail. While the house was un- 
der construction Dr. Hooper became ill with a 
heart condition. Marian went home to take care 
of him and was there about a month when he 
died, in April 1885. Having lost her mother at 
an early age, she had been very close to her 
father, wrote him faithfully every Sunday (and 
frequently in between), and so felt his loss keenly. 
She managed to keep up her spirits throughout 
the spring and summer, but by autumn had be- 
come very depressed. The new house became a 
cause for anxiety and concern rather than a 
source of happiness; she had no strength to see 
her friends or converse with them. On Sunday 6 
December, she went to her room, drank potas- 
sium cyanide (one of her photographic chemi- 
cals), and died shortly after. On 9 December 
John Hay wrote to his friend, Henry Adams; 


Is it any consolation to remember her as she 
was? that bright, intrepid spirit, that keen, fine 
intellect, that lofty scorn of all that was mean, 
that social charm which made your house such a 
one as Washington never knew before, and made 
hundreds of people love her as much as they ad- 
mired her.™ 


Joun Mitton Hay (1838-1905) was born in 
Salem, Indiana, the fourth child of Dr. Charles 
and Helen (Leonard) Hay. The family soon 
moved to Warsaw, Illinois, where John spent his 
youth. The proximity of the Mississippi River 
town to the state capital at Springfield afforded 
Hay his first exposure to politics, and he un- 
doubtedly felt the presence of both Lincoln and 
Douglas when he attended school there. Little is 
known of his youth except that he seems to have 
been a happy, fun-loving child with a retentive 
memory—the scholar of the family. He entered 
Brown University at the age of seventeen, where 
he qualified for Phi Beta Kappa and was elected 
class poet. After graduation Hay hoped for a ca- 
reer in letters, but seeing no viable opportunity, 
he reluctantly returned to Warsaw and gravi- 
tated toward law, joining the Springfield office 
of his uncle, Milton Hay, in 1859. While there 
he made the acquaintance of Abraham Lincoln, 
and through the encouragement of Hay’s friend, 
John Nicolay, the newly elected President in- 
cluded Hay in the staff which accompanied him 


6 Jbid., unnumbered page following title page. 


to Washington in 1861, thus opening to Hay an 
opportunity which would profoundly affect the 
course of his life. As Lincoln’s secretary, he 
served as a factotum; greeting visitors, assisting 
the President’s family, and enjoying a unique 
friendship with Lincoln himself. He became a 
military aide in 1864. Hay preferred the social 
and intellectual climate of the east to his native 
midwest, and as the center of Civil War activity, 
Washington was particularly stimulating. A very 
young man, Hay kept his head in the midst of 
social and political pressures and developed a 
lasting sense of the greatness of Lincoln. 
Through his close companionship with the Pres- 
ident he saw both his firmness and his kindness 
and was profoundly impressed. 

Stull, Hay did not have a career. In March 
1865 his friendship with Secretary of State Se- 
ward resulted in an appointment as secretary of 
the legation in Paris. He enjoyed the social life, 
as he did in Vienna on a subsequent assignment, 
but did not exert much influence and failed to 
comprehend the real forces at work in the trou- 
bled Europe of the period. From Vienna Hay 
went to Spain, stayed only a year, and returned 
to the United States in 1870. He had begun to 
write, encouraged initially by John Bigelow, the 
American minister in France, and while in Spain 
collected material for a book on travel, Castilian 
Days (1871). 

Hay had by this time decided to become a 
journalist and accepted a position on the New 
York Tribune under his friend, Whitelaw Reid. 
One of his early assignments was to cover the 
great Chicago fire of 1871. In 1874 he married 
Clara L. Stone of Cleveland. She was the daugh- 
ter of Amasa Stone, a wealthy industrialist. In 
1875, his health impaired by long working hours, 
Hay gave up journalism and moved to Cleveland 
to aid his father-in-law in financial matters and 
continue his writing. By this time he had pub- 
lished, in addition to the Spanish sketches al- 
ready mentioned, a collection of poems in 
Western dialect called Pike County Ballads (1871), 
which included the very popular “Little 
Breeches” and “Jim Bludso”. Hay did not 
take these poems very seriously and grew tired 
of being introduced constantly as their author; 
however, they brought him instant fame. These 
were not the only poems he wrote; there were a 
number of others published later, not in dialect, 
in a volume entitled simply, Poems (1890). 

Hay spent about ten years in Cleveland 
(1875-85), although he and his wife were fre- 
quently absent, at one time spending two seasons 
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Adams house under construction; photographed by Marian Adams 
1 December 1884 
Courtesy, Massachusetts Historical Society, Adams Papers 


in Washington while he was Assistant Secretary year or so in intimate relations with you and Mrs. 
of State. Four children were born to them dur- Garfield offers a temptation which is almost more 
ing this period: Adelbert, Helen, Alice and Clar- than I can resist, the other half of the work, the 

th sek f Hav’ : em Cieosauel contact with the greed and selfishness of office- 
ence. Much of Fiays ume in Uleveland was seekers and bull-dozing Congressmen, is un- 
spent collaborating with John Nicolay in the speakably repulsive to me. It caused me last spring 
writing of Abraham Lincoln, A History, which to refuse, definitely and forever, to run for Con- 
eventually ran to ten volumes and was published gress. It has poisoned all of the pleasure I should 
in 1890. The history was based on the diaries otherwise have derived from a conscientious and 
and memorabilia collected by the two men dur- Ot Sosuctessta) CbCuar ee Oy Gunes ee 
: ; ranch State Deparment.... I am not going back on 
ing their close association with the President, Democracy. It is a good thing—the hope and sal- 
and remains the major work today based on pri- vation of the world. I mean simply that I am not 
mary sources. fit for public office.© 


The appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State came late in 1878 and lasted until 1880. 
After his election Garfield asked Hay to become 
his private secretary, but Hay declined. Having 
at one time considered the idea of running for 
Congress, Hay decided finally in 1880 that this 
was not what he wanted; in 1881 he resolved 
(not very successfully) to give up politics. His let- 
ter to Garfield declining the position as secre- 
tary, quoted here in part, reveals how he felt at 
the time about political life: 


It was during his stay in Washington that 
Hay’s friendship with Henry Adams and Clar- 
ence King began. He enjoyed life in the Capital, 
never having been happy in Cleveland. After 
leaving his position in the State Department Hay 
ran the New York Tribune briefly, while Whitelaw 
Reid was on leave of absence. He then went back 
to Cleveland but made frequent trips to Europe. 
His father-in-law died in 1883, leaving him a 
millionaire. In 1884 came the decision to build 
the house in Washington with Adams; from then 


To do a thing well a man must take some pleas- 
ure in it, and while the prospect of spending a —® William Roscoe Thayer, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 443-44. 
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Hay and Adams houses 
c. 1905 
Martin Luther King Library, Washingtoniana Division 


on the Hays were permanent residents of the 
Capital. The year 1884 also saw the anonymous 
publication of Hay’s novel, The Bread-Winners, a 
Satirical attack on labor unions. The book was 
the result of Hay’s reaction to the Paris Com- 
mune and the danger of great industrial strikes, 
colored by his own growing conservatism and his 
wealth. 

No further opportunity for a political appoint- 
ment arose until the McKinley Administration. 
Hay had long been a friend of the new Presi- 
dent, and at the beginning of the Administration 
he was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain 
(1897). He was popular and respected in Eng- 
land and gained the reputation at home of being 
an Anglophile. His greatest task while in London 
was to secure the goodwill of Britain during the 
Spanish-American War; in this he was success- 
ful. He was also consulted frequently by Wash- 
ington on possible terms of peace with Spain. At 
first agreeing with McKinley that only a port 
should be retained in the Philippines, he later 
changed his mind and favored cession of the 
whole group of islands, in general taking an im- 
perialist position towards the whole settlement. 





It is unfortunate that Hay’s very personal means 
of expression, sometimes satiric, sometimes flip- 
pant, caused him to refer to the conflict as a 
“splendid littlke war’—a phrase so frequently 
quoted—as he was a man with a deep hatred of 
bloodshed. He saw the Spanish conflict as inevi- 
table, however, and wrote: “I detest war, and 
had hoped I might never see another, but this 
was as necessary as it was righteous. I have not 
for two years seen any other issue.’® 

In August 1898 McKinley asked Hay to ac- 
cept the position of Secretary of State. He con- 
sented reluctantly because of the poor health 
which had plagued him for years. He was soon 
involved in the difficulties with China and the 
formulation of the “Open Door” policy with 
which his name is so often associated. While am- 
bassador to Britain Hay had been aware of the 
rivalry of the European powers in the Far East. 
Now that the war with Spain was over, it seemed 
the proper time to propose to the great powers, 
including Japan, that a declaration be made sup- 


86 Thid., Vol. 2, p. 167. The phrase, “splendid little war’, comes 
from a letter to Theodore Roosevelt, quoted by Thayer, Vol. 2, p. 
Sat: 
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porting an “Open Door”, or equal opportunity 
policy in China. Actually, the drafting of the pol- 
icy was the work of the skilled Far Eastern dip- 
lomat, William Rockhill, for whom Hay had the 
greatest respect; the policy itself, however, was 
sponsored by Hay, and it was through his skill in 
diplomacy that it came to be accepted. The fol- 
lowing year the Boxer Rebellion occurred, fur- 
ther complicating the situation. Hay’s policy in 
regard to this was to treat it as a local affair and 
continue to deal with the Peking Government in 
the hope of averting the partition of China. In 
his attempts to formulate a China policy, Hay 
was constantly thwarted by the devious and often 
unscrupulous policies of the Russian Govern- 
ment, bent on extending its influence and terri- 
tory in China, leading ultimately to a war with 
Japan in 1904-05. Hay thoroughly distrusted 
the Russian ambassador in Washington, Count 
Cassin1. 

In attempting to avoid the partition of China 
Hay was continually negotiating with the gov- 
ernments of Europe. To this end he was con- 
stantly in contact with his friend, Henry White, 
then secretary of the legation in London. A let- 
ter to White, dated 7 September 1900, shows 
how well aware Hay was of the maneuverings of 
the great powers: 


I am sorry that some of the press in England 
think we have changed our point of view in 
China, and have taken up one more friendly to 
Russia than to England. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. We have steadfastly withstood every 
overture—and there have been many—on the 

art of Russia and Germany for a more intimate 
understanding to the disadvantage of Great Brit- 
ain .... Of course we know that Russia will not 
be bound for an hour by promises which it is 
more convenient to break. But we must take care 
that it shall be inconvenient .... The Emperor 
of Germany is trying, in his vociferous style, to 

ive the impression that he controls the policy of 

ussia, but I do not believe a word of it.... 
Some English papers attack me for my ‘guileless 
confidence in Li Hung-Chang.’ This is non- 
sense. We must deal with some one and he has 
been chosen by the government to negotiate. He 
is of course a great scoundrel—but I know of no 
Chinese saint available... .* 


While the China policy occupied the greater 
part of Hay’s tenure as Secretary, he was also 
responsible for negotiating the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty with Britain, which superseded the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 and gave the United 
States a free hand to construct a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. Hay also negotiated the 
treaty with the newly-formed Republic of Pan- 
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ama in 1903, by which Panama leased the Canal 
Zone “in perpetuity” to the United States. In 
the same year a settlement was made with Can- 
ada regarding the Alaskan boundary dispute. 
Hay’s high standing in England was invaluable 
to him in this area. 

From 1900 on Hay’s health deteriorated and 
more and more it was Roosevelt who determined 
foreign policy. In 1905 Hay went to Europe for 
medical treatment. He returned to Washington 
in June, expecting to resume his duties, but col- 
lapsed almost immediately. He died 1 July at his 
New Hampshire home. 

Hay’s greatest success was his prevention of 
the dissolution of China. Henry Adams, in his 
Education, wrote of this accomplishment and of 
the strain on Hay: 


When Hay suddenly ignored European lead- 
ership, took the lead himself, rescued the Lega- 
tions and saved China, Adams looked on, as 
incredulous as Europe, though not quite so stu- 
pid, since, on that branch of education, he knew 
enough for his purpose. Nothing so meteoric 
had ever been done in American diplomacy. On 
returning to Washington, Januar 50. 1901, he 
found most of the world as astonished as himself, 
but less stupid than usual. For a moment, indeed, 
the world had been struck dumb at seeing Hay 
put Europe aside and set the Washington Gov- 
ernment at the head of civilization so quietly that 
civilization submitted, by mere instinct of docil- 
ity, to receive and obey his orders; but, after the 
first shock of silence, society felt the force of the 
stroke through its fineness, and burst into almost 
tumultuous applause. (p. 392) 

‘Life is so gay and horrid!’ [A quote from Hay] 
Hay still felt the humor, though more and more 
rarely, but what he felt most was the enormous 
complexity and friction of the vast mass he was 
trying to guide. He bitterly complained that it 
had made him a bore—of all things the most sen- 
atorial, and to him the most obnoxious. The old 
friend was lost, and only the teacher remained, 
driven to madness by the complexities and mul- 
tiplicities of his new world. (p. 394) 


John Hay was reserved, correct, and conserva- 
tive. His biographer quotes a best friend as say- 
ing, “No matter how intimate you were, or how 
merry the occasion, nobody ever slapped John 
Hay on the back.”® The New York Times ob- 
served that “He paid the strictest attention to the 
niceties of life. Evening never caught him in day 
dress. If he intended to devote the whole eve- 
ning to delving among papersin hislibrary, . . . he 


87 Allan Nevins, Henry White, Thirty Years of American Diplomacy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1930, pp. 172-73. 
® Thayer, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 330. 
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nevertheless would attire himself in evening dress 
and omit no detail.” (7-2-05, 1:5) At the 
same time he was always approachable, kindly, 
and had a marked sense of humor. The Times 
article also recalled this humor, and the ability to 
laugh at himself, by noting that he collected the 
political cartoons which depicted him, attempt- 
ing to get the originals from the artists if possi- 
ble, framing and hanging the best “‘in the 
innumerable rooms in his big house that were 
devoted to pictures and books.” 

Just before he died, Hay joined in founding 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He 
was also a trustee of Western Reserve University, 
a director at one time of the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company and a member of a number of 
commissions. In Washington he was a member 
of the Metropolitan Club, and also the builder of 
a luxury apartment building on Connecticut Av- 
enue, named after his wife’s family, Stoneleigh 
Court (1902). 


(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB, NCAB, WWW;; Obituaries: 
NYT, 7-1-05, 1:5; 7-6-05, 9:1; ES, 7-1-05, 1:1; WP, 7-1- 
05, 1:1) 


HELEN Hay WHITNEY (1876-1944) was born in 
New York City, the first of the Hay children. She 
attended Miss Masters’ School at Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. After her graduation she published 
a volume of poetry, Some Verses (1898) and con- 
tinued her writing for approximately ten years, 
publishing a number of books of poetry and chil- 
dren’s verses. 

After her marriage to Payne Whitney, a New 
York financier, philanthropist, and sportsman, 
she became interested in horse racing and gave 
up her interest in writing. She and her husband 
founded the Greentree stable, which soon be- 
came one of the best-known of the American 
steeple-chasing stables. With the death of Mr. 
Whitney in 1927, Mrs. Whitney took over the 
management of Greentree and made a great 
success of it. Her two best years were 1931 with 
her famous horse, “Twenty Grand”, and 1942, 
when she raced “Shut Out”. Her stable was 
among the top money-makers for nearly two de- 
cades. 

Mrs. Whitney’s interest in society diminished 
after her husband’s death, but she developed 
several other diversions—flower exhibiting (she 
was honorary vice president of the Horticultural 
Society of New York), and collecting art. She was 
a prominent philanthropist, contributing gener- 
ously to a number of charities, particularly the 
New York Hospital and the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. She and her children contributed funds to 


Yale for construction of a gymnasium in mem- 
ory of her husband in 1930. 

Mrs. Whitney left two children: Joan (Mrs. 
Charles Shipman Payson), now deceased, and 
John Hay Whitney, at present a trustee of the 
National Gallery of Art. 


(Source: NCAB) 


ADELBERT STONE Hay (1877-1901) graduated 
from Yale in 1898 and entered the diplomatic 
service. He was consul-general at Pretoria dur- 
ing part of the Boer War, and had just been 
named President McKinley’s private secretary 
when he died accidently in a fall from a window 
while at Yale for commencement. His uncle, for 
whom he was named, had also died accidently, 
while an undergraduate at Yale. The death of 
this very promising son came as a crushing blow 
to John Hay, then in poor health and under con- 
stant stress in his position as Secretary of State. 


(Sources: NCAB [under John Hay]; Thayer, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 
120, 262-65. Obituary: NYT, 6-24-01, 1:1) 


ALICE HAy WADSWoRTH (1880 — 1960) was born 
in Cleveland. Like her sister, she attended the 
Masters’ School in Dobbs Ferry, New York. In 
1902 she married James W. Wadsworth and the 
couple settled temporarily at his home in Gene- 
seo, New York, moving later to the Hay house in 
Washington, after the death of Mrs. Hay in 
1914. Mrs. Wadsworth devoted a great deal of 
her time to civic and patriotic associations. Of 
particular interest at this time is her early com- 
mitment to the National Association Opposed to 
Women’s Suffrage. She was president from 
1917-19, and in the latter year was elected hon- 
orary president for life. During World War I she 
worked on the executive committee of the war 
and camp service commission, and the war work 
council of the YWCA, and was a member of the 
executive committee of the League for National 
Unity. After the war she was president of the 
American Women’s Legion. In the second 
World War she was a member of the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services. Mrs. Wadsworth 
also belonged to a number of other patriotic and 
social service groups and worked actively for the 
Children’s Hospital of the District of Columbia. 
(Source: NCAB) 


JAMES WOLCOTT WADSWORTH (1877-1952) was 
born in Geneseo, New York. He attended pre- 
paratory school in Southboro, Massachusetts and 
then entered Yale. Following graduation in 
1898, in the same class with Adelbert Hay, he 
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enlisted in the army to fight in the Spanish- 
American War and later in the Philippine insur- 
rection. Wadsworth returned to Geneseo to farm 
and raise livestock, eventually becoming a 
breeder of prize beef cattle. He was also a direc- 
tor of the Genesee Valley Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He married Alice Hay in 1902. In 1904 he 
was elected to the New York State Assembly 
where he served until 1911. In 1914 he was 
elected to the Senate and remained until 1927. 
It was while he was a Senator that he and his wife 
lived in the John Hay house (1915-25). 

While in the Senate Wadsworth chaired the 
Committee on Military Affairs and sponsored 
the National Defense Act of 1920. He was an ad- 
vocate of both military preparedness and univer- 
sal military training. He was not re-elected in 
1926 and returned to his agricultural interests. 
In 1939, however, he returned to Capitol Hill, 
this time to the House of Representatives. De- 
spite the seeming decrease in status, Wadsworth 
stated, “I will concede nothing humiliating about 
it. There is no such thing as a step-down in pub- 
lic service.” While in the House he sponsored 
the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940. 
Following his retirement from Congress in 1951, 
he was appointed by President Truman to the 
National Security Training Commission. He died 
of cancer in Washington the following year. 


(Source: NCAB, BDAC; Obituary: ES, 6-22-52) 


CLARENCE LEONARD Hay (1884-1969) was born 
in Cleveland, the youngest of the Hay children. 
He studied at the Westminster Preparatory 
School in Simsbury, Connecticut, and then en- 
tered Harvard, graduating in 1908. In that year 
he went to Spain to attend a historical congress 
as private secretary to Professor Archibald C. 
Coolidge. This was followed by a trip to Chile, 
where Professor Coolidge was a delegate to the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress. In 1909 Hay 
had the good fortune to accompany Hiram 
Bingham to Peru and to participate in the explo- 
ration of the ruins of Machu Picchu. 
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Hay returned to Harvard to take a Master’s 
degree in archeology and in 1911 became a 
research fellow at the Peabody Museum. He 
traveled to the Yucatan with Raymond Mervin 
and discovered several Mayan ruins, the most 
important of which, Rio Beque, was subse- 
quently forgotten and lost, only to be rediscov- 
ered very recently during the filming of a movie 
in the area. 

Hay made another trip to Mexico in 1914, 
which was also the year of his marriage to Alice 
Appleton of Ipswich, Massachusetts, whom he 
had known since childhood. For many years the 
Hays lived in the old John Hay summer home in 
New Hampshire, which Mrs. Hay has recently 
given to the Government. The property is to be 
known as the John Hay Wildlife Reservation. 

During World War I Clarence Hay was a lieu- 
tenant in the Army, serving in the military intel- 
ligence in Washington and Mexico. After the 
war he returned to archeology, becoming a re- 
search associate in Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can archeology at the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1921. In 1924 he was elected 
to the board of trustees of the museum, and in 
1931 became secretary of the board. While with 
the museum Hay made annual trips to Mexico. 
He published several articles on Mexican ar- 
cheology, including: “The Buried Past of Mex- 
ico; Opportunities for Archeological Work in 
the Central and Northern Parts of the Repub- 
lic,” Natural History, June, 1923; and “A Contri- 
bution to Maya Architecture,” Natural History, 
June 1935. 

Clarence Hay was a fellow in the New York 
Academy of Sciences, one time president of the 
American Ethnological Society, and a member 
of a number of other professional and social or- 
ganizations. When he died in Paris in 1969 he 
was survived by his wife and two children, John 
and Adele. 


(Sources: Twenty-fifth Anniversary Report, Harvard College Class of 
1908 (1933); telephone conversations with Mrs. Clarence Hay, 
10-18-77; and Dr. Gordon Eckholm, American Museum of 
Natural History, 10-26~77.) 
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Appendix 


Architectural Drawings 


The Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, has a collec- 
tion of 180 drawings from the Richardson office. 
These include plans, elevations, sections, exterior and 
interior details, and perspective sketches. 


Views 


Adams National Historic Site, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Photographs: Sixteenth and H Street facades; 
Adams house, ground floor arches; Hay house, 
entrance; Hay house, balcony facing H Street. 

Boston Athenaeum. Photographs: Adams house, 
ground floor arches; Hay house, entrance. 

Brown University, John Hay Library. Photographs: 
Hay house, entrance hall; Hay house, dining 
room. 

CFA. Photograph: Sixteenth and H Street facades, c. 
1922, showing Chamber of Commerce building 
under construction next door. 

CHS. Photographs: Sixteenth and H Street facades; 
entrance to Hay house, still under construction; 
Adams house, ground floor arches. 

Hay family album. Photographs: Sixteenth and H 
Street facades, entrance hall, drawing room, din- 
ing room, and two similar views of the library 
taken at different times. 

Huntington Library, San Marino, California. Frances 
Benjamin Johnston photographs: Sixteenth and 
H Street facades, No. 2046; Hay house entrance 
hall and stair, No. 2045. 

LC. Frances Benjamin Johnston photograph: facade 
of Adams house, print marked “Exteriors for 
Hornblower and Marshall, 8193”, No. USZ62- 
60557. 


Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. Photo- 
graphs: two views of the houses under construc- 
tion, taken by Marian Adams; Adams house, 
detail of ground floor arch and iron grill, show- 
ing shrubbery and ivy full-grown. 

MLKW. Photographs: Hay house, front entrance, 
mostly hidden by trees; Hay house, winter view 
showing entire Sixteenth Street facade with a 
group of people entering, print marked: “Recep- 
tion”; Hay house dining room, detail of furni- 
ture. 

NA. Photograph: Sixteenth and H Street facades, No. 
66—G-23N-39. 

Building, Vol. 6, No. 1 (1 January 1887). Photograph: 
Hay entrance. Vol. 6, No. 2 (8 January 1887); 
Adams facade and entry detail. 

IA, Vol. 9, No. 8 (June 1887). Photograph: Adams 
facade. 

“Historic Homes in Washington”, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, February 1895. Photograph: Sixteenth and 
H Street facades, p. 182. 

“Social Salons of Our National Capital’, Self Culture 
Magazine, October 1899. Photographs: Hay house 
library, p. 107; Hay house music room, p. 108. 
(A copy is in MLKW scrapbook, Historic Houses of 
Washington.) 

Helena McCarthy, “Honorable John Hay’s Washing- 
ton Home”, Town and Country, Vol. 59, No. 
3064 (4 February 1905). Photographs, pp. 10- 
12; dining room, study, and music room. 

Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer, Henry Hobson 
Richardson and His Works, op. cit. Photograph: 
Hay house entrance hall and stair, facing p. 103; 
Sketches: Hay house, hall ceiling; Adams house, 
details of tone and brick carving, pp. 106-07. 

Note: There are numerous illustrations in Friedlaen- 
der’s article and the other standard sources which 
are not documented here, as they are, for the 
most part, reprints of photographs and drawings 
from the above sources. 














1500 I Street, N.W. 
The John R. McLean Residence 


This house formerly stood on the southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and I Streets, N.W., in Square 
219. The original house was on lot 10, but as en- 
larged by Mr. McLean covered parts of lots 8, 9, 
10 and 11. It was demolished in 1939. 


Previous Structures on the Site 


The general assessment book for 1824 shows 
an improvement valued at $2000 on lot 10, 
Square 219; the owner was Samuel Brereton, 
who had already been listed in the 1822 city di- 
rectory at “15th west, between H and I north.” 
Brereton was a grocer whose store was on the 
northeast corner of Seventh and F Streets, N.W. 

An improvement valued between two and 
three thousand dollars continued to be shown on 
lot 10 in the tax books until 1844, when the 
value was reduced to $250. It stayed in that 
range (with an improvement of similar value on 
lot 11) until 1854, when the Brereton family 
sold the property. Missing tax books for the next 
few years make it difficult to trace the subse- 
quent history, but the assumption at present is 
that the first house on the property was burned 
or demolished c. 1844 with only outbuildings re- 
maining. 


History 


The land on which the McLean house was 
eventually built passed from the Brereton family 
to William B. Kibbey.’ He bought lot 10 in 1853 
for $4000 (Liber JAS 55 folio 338) and lot 11 in 
1854 for $3500 (Liber JAS 75 folio 228). In 
1856 Kibbey sold both lots for approximately 
$5400 to Jonah D. Hoover, (Liber JAS 118 folio 
150). The price does not suggest any major 1m- 
provements on the property. Tax books for the 
middle part of the alphabet are missing for the 
years 1855-58, but in 1859 Hoover was listed 
as the owner of lots 10 and 11, and no improve- 
ments were shown. In 1860 an improvement 
valued at $13,000 was placed on lot 11 (it was 
later placed more properly on lot 10); this was 
undoubtedly the house, in its various forms, with 


Conservatory with Neptune fountain 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 


which we are concerned in this book. The val- 
uation increased to $16,000 in 1863, possibly in- 
dicating some alterations or simply reflecting an 
increase in taxes to support the war. 

Jonah Hoover sold lots 10 and 11 to Senator 
Edwin D. Morgan of New York in May 1863 for 
$27,500 (Liber NCT 5 folio 9). Apparently he 
had never lived in the house; it was leased in 
1862 to Simon Cameron, former Secretary of 
War. 

Senator Morgan was listed in the city directo- 
ries at the I Street address through 1869, the 
end of his Senate term. There are no building 
permits extant before 1877, so it is difficult to 
determine if he made any major alterations. The 
tax assessment book for 1866, however, does 
show a new improvement valued at $5,000 on lot 
10, and in the Morgan papers in the New York 
State Library are several letters from Washing- 
ton builder Charles Edmonston, written in the 
summer of 1866, which refer to the new mantels 
Morgan was installing and to the measurements 
Edmonston had sent to the Herter Brothers, the 
New York interior decorating firm.? That this 
remodeling also included an addition is sug- 
gested by a letter from Haniilton Fish to Morgan 
(Fish later rented the Morgan house) in which 
Fish refers to the ‘furnace in the new 
building”’.* 

Whatever Morgan did to the house, it must 
have been impressive. An article in the Washing- 
ton Republican in February 1865 described “the 
new Washington” and Senator Morgan’s 
house: 





1 Kibbey was a leather exporter and financier whose granddaugh- 
ter, Bessie J. Kibbey, lived for many years at 2025 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W. See MAA, Vol. 2. 

2 Edmonston to Morgan; 6 August 1866, 17 August 1866, 21 Sep- 
tember 1866. Edwin D. Morgan papers, New York State Library, 
Albany. 

3 Fish to Morgan; 19 March 1870. Hamilton Fish collection, LC, 
Bk. 1, p. 594. The only available photograph of the house, c. 1890, 
shows an addition on I Street which would make the building about 
55 feet wide, the width shown on the 1887 Hopkins map. How- 
ever, the facade is not one which could have come from the 
1860's; the only explanation is that it was redone sometime in the 
1880's or 90's. 
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East drawing room before Pope remodeling (later Long Gallery) 


c. 1900 
Courtesy, Columbia Historical Society 


Before the rebellion Washington social life was 
southern in its characteristics ... Now begins to 
appear, however, in Washington the capability of 
the North for social reorganization and life. The 
new Washington suggests itself. The national 
capital has never had such elegant drawing rooms 
as northern men are beginning to presentthere .... 
The weekly gatherings at the residences of Gov. 
Dennison, the postmaster-general, Mr. Welles of 
the navy Department, of Senator Morgan of New 
York, who has the finest residence in Washington 
[emphasis added], and of Senator Sherman of 
Ohio, have been gay with crowds and costumes, 
combining alike popularity and elegance in a 
high degree.* 


When Senator Morgan left Washington he 
leased the house to Secretary of State Hamilton 
Fish. Alan Nevins, Fish’s biographer, states: 


At the end of March [1869] Fish leased for $6000 
a year the house of ex-Senator E. D. Morgan of 
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New York; standing at the corner of Fifteenth 
and I Streets, it was five minutes walk from the 
White House. The Senate did not close its extra 
session until late in April. On the twenty-second 
of that month Secretary and Mrs. Fish moved 
into the Morgan house and took up their social 
duties.° 


Nevins comments that President Grant often 
came to the house informally, walking across La- 
fayette Square from the White House in the eve- 
ning. In describing the house Nevins calls it “one 
of the finest in Washington” and notes that it 
“contained perhaps the best single room for re- 
ceptions outside the White House.”® 


4 Quoted by James A. Rawley, Edwin D. Morgan, 1811—1883. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1955, p. 203. 

5 Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Admin- 
istration. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1936, p. 122. 

§ Ibid., p. 578-79. 
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Dining room before Pope remodeling (later Old Gallery) 
c. 1900 
Courtesy, Columbia Historical Society 


Such descriptions cause one to wonder what 
was inside the rather plain exterior of this house. 
Bearing in mind the sumptuous interiors of the 
Corcoran residence at the time, the Morgan 
house, to have been called the “finest” in Wash- 
ington, must have been at least comparable. Cer- 
tainly the house had something to recommend it 
as it was purchased from the Morgan estate by 
wealthy Cincinnati newspaper man John R. 
McLean in 1884 for $112,500 (Liber 1078 folio 
254). The property by this time also included 
lots 7, 8 and 9, purchased by Morgan in 1864 
(Liber RMH 27 folio 51). The deed notes that 
the transfer included “all of the furniture or 
other personal property [except one étagere] 
now in the buildings on said parcels of land.” 

There are four building permits dating from 
the 1880’s and 90’s for alterations to the house. 
The first (No. 308, 7-31-86) was for general 
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repairs, with Hornblower and Marshall as the ar- 
chitects; the cost was estimated at $5000. A bay 
window on the rear was mentioned, and it 1s pos- 
sible that it was at this time that the two bay win- 
dows on Fifteenth Street were added and the 
facade of Morgan’s addition brought up to date, 
as shown in the photograph. These changes are 
not documented by any of the existing permits. 
The next permit (No. 116,.7—16—91) was for a 
30 by 40 foot dining room addition, most likely 
that shown on the rear of the house on the 1892 
Hopkins map. The cost was estimated at $3500; 
the architect was Harvey L. Page. In 1894 the 
house was extended further westward onto lot 9. 
A permit issued 5 July 1894 (No. 154) author- 
ized a two story addition, 22 by 22 feet, with a 
curved bay window. There was no architect listed; 
the cost was estimated at $4500. A last permit 
from the period (No. 1943, 6-26-96) was for 
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adding an additional story on a two story portion 
in the rear. 

When John R. McLean next decided to alter 
his house, he commissioned John Russell Pope 
to do a complete remodeling and enlargement 
which left but few traces of the original house. 
(See Architecture.) Two building permits were is- 
sued 29 March 1907, both filed as No. 2985. 
One was a permit to repair or reconstruct, and it 
described the alteration in this way: 


The tearing down of small extension to north of 
house facing on I Street; tearing down of brick 
fence wall on 15th St.-I St. and Vermont Ave- 
nue—the removal of two projecting bay windows 
on 15th St. 


Fifteenth Street walls for a distance of 72’— 
0” from corner of I St. and I Street wall for a 
distance of 32’-0” from corner of 15th St., will 
have 4” facing of brick well bonded to backing. 
Other exterior walls on street fronts to have an 
additional facing of 4” or 8” built on, and an- 
chored to same to bring flush with building line. 

Existing roof over main house, to be removed 
and covered. New pitch roofs to be of tile, flat 
roofs tin or slag. 


The permit to build described a three story 
brick building with a stone base. Dimensions 
were given as 70’-6" front and 63’—3”" deep. 
Height to highest part of roof was 43’—0", to 
eaves at back, 3l’—0”. Estimated cost for this new 
construction was $60,000; for the remodeling of 
the old structure, $25,000. 

On 7 May an additional permit was issued for 
projections beyond the building line, consisting 
of seventeen iron balconies, three areas, one bay 
window and one open porch in front of the main 
entrance (No. 2520). 

The next permit granted for the Pope remod- 
eling was in August (No. 532, 8—-2-07), for 
“putting on a small frame room at rear of the 
new building. This room will be of wood covered 
with metal lath, cement plastered.” The size 
was given as 7 by 12 feet and the plan shows a 
strange trapezoidal shaped room with an en- 
trance into what the permit states was an “old 
wall.” The Sanborn map of 1909 shows a one 
story frame structure filling the angle between 
the McLean house dining room and the building 
next door, but the plan published in the Cortis- 
soz book on Pope does not show this room.’ 

The last permit for Pope’s work was issued 23 
November 1907, “to erect two cartouches and 
three bracket lamps” (No. 1719). In 1914 two 
permits were issued for 818 Fifteenth Street 
(Lot 11): one for demolition of a brick dwelling, 
29 by 43 by 20 feet, (No. 1128, 9-12-14); the 
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Entrance 
1939 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 





other to “excavate inside the property line for 
new building” (rear of 818), No. 1127, same 
date. Apparently the new building was never 
erected, as the permit was cancelled 16 January 
1918 (No. 1950 4). It is uncertain what relation- 
ship the demolished brick dwelling had to the 
McLean house. 

The last permit of any significance was granted 
in 1920 for covering a skylight (12 by 24 by 6 
feet) with a wood cover (No. 3230, 11-24). 

When John R. McLean died in 1916, he put 
the house in trust, with the provision that his 
son, Edward, could live in it as long as he wished. 
The Edward McLeans were listed at the I Street 


7 Royal Cortissoz, The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2, New 
York: William Helburn, Inc., 1928, pl. 95. 


1500 I Street 


address in the city directories from 1918-32, 
after which the residence was vacant until leased 
by the Government for WPA offices in 1936. 

In December 1938 the house was sold by 
American Security and Trust, trustees and ex- 
ecutors under McLean’s will, to the Lafayette 
Building Corporation (Liber 7303 folio 227). 
The property deeded comprised part of lot 3, 
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lots 4-11 and lots 18-19, McLean having pur- 
chased the other lots in the Square after he 
bought the house property (lots 7-11). The 
price was approximately two million dollars. The 
new owners demolished the residence in 1939 
(Permit No. 220082, 2-13-39). The office 
building erected on the site is presently occupied 
by the Export-Import Bank. 
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First floor plan 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 


John R. McLean, Residence 
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McLean residence before remodeling 
c. 1900 
Courtesy, Columbia Historical Society 


Architecture 


In 1907 John R. McLean “called in John Rus- 
sell Pope . . . and told him that he wanted a house 
for entertaining, a house for parties only. With 
it he intended to dazzle the provincial capital of 
the early twentieth century.” That this claim by 
The Senator® was in fact the intention of John R. 
McLean is easily substantiated by the house it- 
self, a structure measuring 133’-6" wide, 133'- 
—9" deep and 43’-0” from the sidewalk to the 
highest part of its roof.® 

The unorthodox plan was in part the result of 
having utilized an earlier structure, itself of con- 
siderable size. Parts of the original exterior and 
interior bearing walls were given new brick fac- 
ing and incorporated. The lines of existing walls 
were extended so as to introduce new spaces. 
The side hall of the old house became the service 
corridor separating the Long Gallery, a combi- 
nation of several chambers on 15th Street, from 
the “Old” Gallery, an earlier addition on I 
Street. Introduced into the latter two story space 
was a grand staircase 16’—0" wide. The chimney 
in the Long Gallery represented the end wall of 
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the original structure. The bowed gallery exten- 
sion utilized part of the old two story service 
wing on 15th Street. The bowed dining room, an 
extension of the “Old” Gallery, incorporated 
the remaining section of the original “L”-shaped 
service wing. What was possibly a garden wall ex- 
tending into the west lot was strengthened to be- 
come the bearing wall separating the Tapestry 
Gallery from the Library. Although not indi- 
cated, the stable was transformed into the con- 
servatory. 

From the photographs and drawings it seems 
reasonable to assume that the original first floor 
ceiling heights remained. Most openings were 
newly cut except for the entrance, now the cor- 
ridor window, and its corresponding second story 
bay. The peculiar group of five square openings 
seen in the upper section of the I Street wing, 
were extended to include five vertical openings 
which gave onto the I Street balcony of Pope’s 
remodeling. This window grouping illuminated 


8 “The Glory That Was Washington,” 8-5-39. 


® Building Permit Number 2985, 3-29-07. Surveyor’s Office 
plat 3-5-07. 
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McLean residence 
1939 


the grand staircase landing. The second story fe- 
nestration on 15th Street was retained with the 
addition of one window at the corner of I Street 
and the reduction of one opening to accommo- 
date a bathroom window. Only the end two bays 
remained on the first story. The third story on 
the original residence was removed for the attic, 
represented as a decorated polychrome frieze 
constructed of marble insets in patterned brick. 

When properly manipulated, scale, as op- 
posed to size, is the means by which to create ar- 
chitectural illusion. Referring only to that area 
covered by the original house and ignoring the 
Pope extensions along I Street and Vermont Av- 
enue, an instructive comparison of the two struc- 
tures can be made. Although the ceiling heights 
and several of the horizontal measurements were 
similar, the change in dimension for mortar joints 
and brick size, the introduction of a monumental 
stone base, fewer but larger openings, a conspic- 
uous frieze band and prominent eave resulted in 
a structure which seemed considerably larger in 
size than the original house. Thus, an illusion 
had been created; only the scale of the parts had 
been altered. In reality the new cornice height 


was several feet lower than the old. 

Pope’s composition consisted of a foundation 
and frieze which together made a sandwich of 
the intervening floors. No attempt was made to 
introduce vertical rhythm. The architect could 
only have intended that the structure hug the 
ground. The battered foundation walls in- 
creased the feeling of a natural outcropping. Its 
organic simulation, however, was not as success- 
ful as that which Richardson achieved for the 
Anderson residence (see chapter on 1530 K 
Street) although a comparison between the two 
structures would be unfair; the architects’ goals 
could hardly have been the same, differences of 
style notwithstanding. 

The style of the McLean house eludes defini- 
tion. The best one might do 1s to associate it with 
neo-Renaissance, an obviously blanket designa- 
tion. To be sure, there were parts that had more 
specific antecedents. The entrance gates, accord- 
ing to Eugene E. Coulon, who acquired them for 
his home in Spring Valley, were inspired by the 
Palazzo Barbarini in Rome, an early 17th Cen- 
tury extravagance by Moderna. The gates and 
rusticated stone archway were supposedly a 
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smaller version of the twenty foot high entrance 
for the Palazzo. This supposition seems unlikely 
since the latter structure is a composition of the 
baroque era, in fact anticipating several devices 
made popular in the 18th century. More appro- 
priately, the McLean doorway could be com- 
pared to the works of Vignola, an important 
Renaissance architect of mid-16th century Rome. 

A second characteristic associated with Italy 
might be referred to as the “pedestal” ap- 
proach, whereby several stories (but no more 
than three) were fixed between a monumental 
base or ground floor and an entablature or attic. 
Of course, had multistory columns or pilasters 
been a part of the design, “colossal order” 
would be the term most appropriately applied. 
There, however, all similarity with Renaissance 
Italy ceases. The brickwork and window ar- 
rangement were distinctly “modern.” The 
massing itself would have seemed more appro- 
priate to the Chicago school of Sullivan. Despite 
touches of Renaissance elements—the great lan- 
terns and basement window bars—the building 
was distinctly and uniquely American. 

Clearly, the interior was not a haven for com- 
fortable living; the family home was the nearby 
country estate of “Friendship.” The I Street 
“residence” was designed to accomodate huge 
crowds in a setting so opulent as to be theatrical. 
The primary floor contained five principal spaces 
of which only one, the Library, might have been 
considered “private.” Of the five chambers, 
three were vast galleries. Two of the galleries 
were illuminated by skylights rather than win- 
dows, although in the case of the largest there 
was ample opportunity for wall openings. In- 
deed, the Tapestry Gallery best established the 
house as a contained environment, the intention 
of both the owner and architect apparently to ig- 
nore the city by creating an island universe for 
the glitteringly arrayed guests. 

The boldly articulated interiors were fash- 
ioned from simple architectural elements as 
backdrop for an important series of tapestries 
and an “over-ripe” collection of furniture. 
Large sculptures helped facilitate the epicurean 
scale of the major spaces. These pieces included 
the marble Neptune fountain in the conserva- 
tory, the Venus fountain and the Hercules chim- 
ney piece in the main gallery, and, in the dining 
room, the wood mantel and attendant “side- 
board,” apparently assembled from an extraor- 
dinary assortment of richly carved panels, 
columns, shelves and cornices representing a va- 
riety of styles and techniques. Sometime after 
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the Pope rebuilding, the Old Gallery ceiling was 
significantly altered. Note the richly carved 
panels illustrated in the 1939 photograph as 
compared to the plain panels seen in the earlier 
views. 


Biographies. 


JOHN RusseELL Pope (1874-1937) was born in 
New York City, the son of Mary Avery Loomis 
and John Pope, a portrait painter and Associate 
of the National Academy of Design. John Pope 
died when his son was only six; after this the 
boy’s development was guided by a maternal 
uncle, Dr. Alfred Loomis. It was expected that 
young Pope would follow his uncle’s profession 
of medicine, and he entered the City College of 
New York with that intent. However, he soon 
changed his mind and left medicine for architec- 
ture. At Columbia University he entered the 
School of Mines and earned his architectural de- 
gree, studying under Professor William R. Ware. 
In 1895 Pope won the McKim Roman Scholar- 
ship and, in 1896, the Schemerhorn Traveling 
Scholarship, together giving him two years in 
Rome. In Italy, and in Sicily and Greece, Pope’s 
time was spent studying monuments and making 
what he later considered an incredible number 
of measured drawings. Royal Cortissoz, in the 
introduction to the first volume of his work on 
Pope, talks about these drawings and the impor- 
tance of this period in Pope’s life: 


He thus dealt with most of the buildings on the 
Acropolis and besides making more than thirty 
such records of Italian and Sicilian buildings, he 
drew reconstructions of the Baths of Caracalla, 
the Villa Hadrian, the Theatre of Marcellus and 
other antiquities. The inspiration and the disci- 
pline of this period were immeasurably impor- 
tant to him. To this day he regards his training at 
the Roman Academy as the happiest and most 
fruitful of his life. I happen to know of what 
good augury it was. McKim often talked with me 
in the early days of the institution he founded 
and I well remember that when I first made pub- 
lication of matters connected with it the great ar- 
chitect triumphantly put forward Pope as an 
exemplar of what he was driving at. Pope’s work 
was to him ample proof of his contention that 
Rome was the place to bring out the talents of the 
picked man from the rising generation. 


From Rome Pope went to Paris, easily passing 
the entrance examinations for the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, where he completed the entire 
course in less than two years and won the Jean 
Le Claire prize (1898). He returned to New 
York in 1900, where he worked briefly for Bruce 
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Staircase and enriched ceiling, Old Gallery 
1939 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 


Price before opening his own practice in the 
same year. 

The Pope office was well-known for its inter- 
nal organization, documented in the Architectural 
Record.’ Pope himself took a series of what he 
called “working photographs” of old buildings 
while in England in 1923. These were to accom- 
pany working drawings and show details and use 
of materials." 

In Washington alone the Pope office pro- 
duced such important structures as the Scottish 
Rite Temple, the National Archives building, the 
National Gallery of Art, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association building, Constitution Hall, 
the National City Christian Church, and the Jef- 
10 Parker M. Hopper, “Office Procedure 1”, February 1931, pp. 
177-82; “Office Procedure 2”, March 1931, pp. 261-72; “Pro- 


cedure with Clients”, March 1931, pp. 359-62. 
114A, Vol. 125, 27 February 1924, pp. 197-202. 
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Old Gallery north to staircase 
c:. 1915 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


ferson Memorial. Pope also designed residences 
for John R. McLean, Levi P. Morton, Henry 
White, Robert S. McCormick, Irwin B. Laughlin, 
Mrs. Robert Hitt, and George Hewitt Myers. 

A partial listing of Pope’s work elsewhere in- 
cludes: Union Station, Richmond; New York 
State Theodore Roosevelt Memorial (an exten- 
sion to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory); additions to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Frick Collection building, New York 
City; the Baltimore Museum of Art; Plattsburgh 
City Hall, Plattsburgh, New York; Marcus L. 
Ward Home, Maplewood, New Jersey; Miss 
Spence’s School for Girls, New York City; Jun- 
ior League Club House, New York City; Tuxedo 
Club, Tuxedo, New York; University Club, Mil- 
waukee; Syracuse Memorial Hospital, Syracuse, 
New York; Nassau County Hospital, Long Is- 
land, New York; University Baptist Church, Bal- 





timore; Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio; Westbury Chapel, Long Island, New York; 
and the First Presbyterian Church, New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 

For Yale University Pope designed the Payne 
Whitney Gymnasium and Calhoun College. He 
also prepared a complete plan for future devel- 
opment of the Yale campus, as he did for Dart- 
mouth, Johns Hopkins, and Syracuse universities. 
In London, Pope designed the Duveen wing of 
the British Museum to house the Parthenon 
sculptures, an addition to the Tate Gallery, and 
a United States Government office building. 

Memorials and monuments designed by Pope 
include the following: McDonough memorials at 
Plattsburgh, New York, and Vergenees, Ver- 
mont; Lincoln Memorial at Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky; American Battle Monument, Montfaucon, 
France; the Stewart and Leeds mausoleums at 
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Old Gallery with Tapestry Gallery through doorway 
c.. 1915 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


Woodlawn Cemetery, New York; and the Henry 
E. Huntington mausoleum, San Marino, Califor- 
nia. 

Pope’s fine residences are too numerous to 
mention. A great many of them are on Long Is- 
land or in other environs of New York City. No 
research has been done by this writer to deter- 
mine how many are still standing, or the number 
still used as private residences. If the remaining 
examples in Washington are any indication, the 
answer is probably very few. The grand Tudor 
style house in Newport designed for Stewart 
Duncan has recently been converted to condom- 
iniums. Washington has no Pope condominiums 
and no houses still used as private residences, al- 
though the Robert McCormick house at 3000 
Massachusetts Avenue is used by the Republic of 
Brazil as a residence for its ambassador. (See 


MAA, Vol. 2) The others have been converted to 
institutional or office use with varying degrees of 
success. The Levi Morton house at 1500 Rhode 
Island Avenue is now the headquarters of the 
National Paint and Coatings Association (see 
MAA, Vol. 2); the Henry White residence is 
leased to the Antioch College School of Law (see 
text, 1624 Crescent Place); Meridian House 
Foundation occupies the Irwin Laughlin resi- 
dence (see text, 1630 Crescent Place); and the 
George Hewitt Myers house is now the Textile 
Museum. 

Pope’s work earned for him the 1917 Medal 
of Honor from the Architectural League of New 
York, the 1919 Gold Medal Award from the 
New York Chapter of the A.I.A., and a 1922 
honorary diploma from the Jean Leclaire Insti- 
tute (Ecole des Beaux Arts). He became a Chev- 
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Porte-cochere from H Street 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


The front drawing room was very little 
changed; the furnishings, drapes and accessories 
remained. Those minor changes initiated, how- 
ever, gave the chamber a more rich appearance. 
Satin was used to fill the wall panels and encase 
the chimney wall; a group of electric ceiling 
lights replaced the baroque chandelier, and ba- 
roque sconces replaced the overmantel gas lights. 
The use of small throw rugs, rather than the sin- 
gle large carpet, seemed to make the room big- 
ger by creating “islands” for small conversation 
groups. 

Great drama was achieved in the simple change 
made to the dining room, although everything 
remained as before, even to the carpet and chan- 
delier. The dark damask tacked onto the walls 





set the incredible woodwork off to theatrical ef- 
fect. In sympathy, the coved ceiling was painted 
a dark color (probably blue for evening sky). As 
a result, the room seemed to disappear, the 
carved woodwork left to float like a fragile pavil- 
ion for the stage set of The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments . 

The former gallery, obviously used as a ball- 
room, was treated to a similar transformation. 
The most startling change occurred at the ceil- 
ing. Formerly plain, the cove was richly painted 
or stencilled in several colors enhanced with 
gold. A sense of additional space was achieved 
when the drapes were removed from the bow 
and the large carpet exchanged for throw rugs. 
A satin wall covering reminiscent of the Federal 
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period was apparently chosen for its small pat- 
tern which seemed to enlarge the space. In ret- 
rospect, the room must have shimmered as 
candlelight reflected on carved and gilded sur- 
faces as well as on the gold of walls and ceiling. 


Biographies 


JAMES RENWICK (1818-1895), the architect for 
the additions to the Corcoran house, was born in 
New York City and lived there throughout his 
life. His father was James Renwick, noted engi- 
neer, writer, and professor of science at Colum- 
bia College. His mother was Margaret Anne 
Brevoort, whose father, Henry, owned a great 
tract of land north of Washington Square. 

James’s brothers, Henry Brevoort and Ed- 
ward Sabine, both became engineers. James 
graduated from Columbia College at the early 
age of eighteen and also began a career in engi- 
neering. He joined the staff of the Erie Railroad 
and then was employed on the Croton Aque- 
duct, gaining experience in construction as su- 
perintendent during the building of the 
distributing reservoir at Fifth Avenue between 
Fortieth and Forty-second Streets. However, his 
interests lay more in the architectural than the 
structural aspect of building, and in 1843 he 
won the competition for the design of a new 
building for Grace Church, to be built at Broad- 
way and Tenth Street. The importance of this 
commission cannot be over-emphasized, for 
Grace Church was the city’s wealthiest and most 
fashionable and Renwick, entirely self-trained, 
was only twenty-five at the time. His reputation 
as a church architect was established by this de- 
sign; other commissions in New York and else- 
where followed, culminating in the design for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in 1853. 

Throughout his long career—fifty-two years 
from the design for Grace Church until his 
death—Renwick designed buildings of every 
type. Hotels, banks, hospitals, college buildings, 
and a number of fine residences came out of his 
office. His name is usually associated with the 
Medieval styles because of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution building and his many church commis- 
sions, but he worked also in the vastly different 
French Renaissance or “Second Empire” style 
as seen in the old Corcoran Gallery, the Charity 
Hospital in New York, and the main building at 
Vassar College. Renwick took several partners 
over the years, the firm being known at various 
times as Renwick and Auchmuty; Renwick and 
Sands (Joseph Sands); Renwick and Russell (Wil- 
liam H. Russell); Renwick, Aspinwall and Russell 
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Corcoran’s library 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


(James L. Aspinwall was Mrs. Renwick’s cousin); 
Renwick and Aspinwall; and Renwick, Aspinwall 
and Renwick, the latter Renwick being his 
nephew, William W. Renwick. At least two 
prominent architects began their careers in Ren- 
wick’s office: John Welborn Root, the brilliant 
designer of the Chicago firm of Burnham and 
Root; and Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, archi- 
tect of the Nebraska State Capitol and of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences building in 
Washington. 

Renwick’s work in Washington began, as far 
as is known, with the commission to design the 
Smithsonian Institution building in 1846. The 
Norman Romanesque, red Seneca sandstone 
building was intended to exhibit the latest in ar- 
chitectural design and philosophy; it was to be a 
break with the waning Greek Revival style. It was 
to be economical, thus expressing the character 
of a republican nation; and flexible, its varied, 
picturesque outline allowing expression of inter- 
nal function. By 1852 the exterior work was fin- 
ished, and Renwick was dismissed. The reasons 
for his dismissal are not clear, but probably fail- 
ure to give adequate attention to the work was 
one factor, especially since the interior of the lec- 
ture hall had collapsed. When the building was 
badly damaged by fire in 1865 it was not Ren- 


18 For a discussion of the Smithsonian building, see Daniel Reiff, 
op. cit., pp. 89-99. 
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Remodeled library 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


wick, but Adolph Cluss, a local architect, who 
was asked to supervise the reconstruction.” 

Another Renwick building from this early pe- 
riod was Trinity Episcopal Church, which stood 
on the northeast corner of Third and C Streets, 
N.W. The cornerstone for this building, dated 
1850, has been found and gives the names of 
James Renwick, architect; Gilbert Cameron, 
builder; and John Sniffen, carpenter. The de- 
sign for this building bears a striking resem- 
blance to Renwick’s early design for the 
Smithsonian in the Gothic style, which can be 
seen in Robert Dale Owen’s Hints on Public Ar- 
chitecture, published in 1849.19 

A second ecclesiastical structure built at this 
time is the chapel at Oak Hill Cemetery in 
Georgetown, still standing. W. W. Corcoran was 
the client. Although Renwick did not design the 


9 According to James Goode of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
cornerstone and two stone columns from the church have been 
built into a log cabin in suburban Maryland. They were located 
because of a telephone call from the owner to the Smithsonian re- 
questing information on Renwick. Apparently they were pur- 
chased by the builder of the cabin when the church was demolished 
in 1936. 
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nearby gatehouse, the cemetery gates and gate- 
posts look very much like his work and are close 
to the illustration in the Owen book of those pro- 
posed for the south entrance to the Smithsonian 
building. This is pointed out by Daniel Reiff in 
his book, Washington Architecture (pp. 103-05). 
Dr. Reiff conjectures that the Oak Hill gates and 
gateposts may actually represent a “reuse of ele- 
ments originally designed for the Smithsonian.” 
However, Gilbert Cameron’s contract for work 
at Oak Hill was for the “stonework [emphasis 
added] of the Gatehouse, Chapel, and Gate 
Posts”, so it seems more likely that the Oak Hill 
gateposts were erected there and not moved 
from the Smithsonian grounds.” 

While Renwick may have designed the gates 
and gateposts, he did not design the fence. It was 
copied from the one already in place at Mt. Au- 
burn Cemetery, outside Boston. In October 1851 
Corcoran wrote to James P. Gardner, apparently 
a Boston ironworker: 


20 LC, W. W. Corcoran collection, letter press copy book Vol. 3, p. 
401. 
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I have your favor of the 16th instant and now 
have the pleasure to enclose a correct drawing 
showing the Gate house, five feet of the fence, 
small gateway and pet funda with dimen- 
sions complete. You will please contract at once 
for the whole, including the blocks for the stan- 
dards (to be of granite) to be made in every respect 
like that at Mt. Auburn, discarding the pattern of 
the panel on the plat. With this drawing, and Mt. 
Auburn on the spot, you will have no further dif- 
ficulty. I return the drawing of the gate.”? 


Sometime in the early 1850’s Corcoran com- 
missioned Renwick to design eight houses, six on 
I Street and two on Vermont Avenue, all appar- 
ently in the neighborhood of his own house. On 
17 May 1853 Thomas Ritchie wrote Corcoran: 


I see by the papers that you are about to build u 
your suspended houses. Well, be it so; go on wit 
your magnificent structures, but I beg you not to 
construct them of white marble. I wish to be the 
occupant of the only white house which graces 
our side of the Square . . .” 


In the National Intelligencer, 6 May 1853, un- 
der “Local Matters”, one entry read: 


New and handsome residences: Ground has been 
broken and considerable progress made in prep- 
aration for the erection of from eight to ten large 
and handsome dwellings in the First Ward by W. 
W. Corcoran, Esq. In Square 200, near St. John’s 
Church, and in other choice spots, will these res- 
idences be built. Besides adding much to the First 
Ward in value and good appearance, the work 
on these houses will employ a great number of 
our mechanics and industrial population. 


On 16 May 1853 Corcoran wrote Renwick 
about the Vermont Avenue houses, saying, “It is 
time the foundations were up.” (Vol. 5, p. 293) 
In March 1854 Corcoran listed the costs of the 
“two houses on Vermont Avenue” at $33,012 
(Vol. 6, p. 563). They were probably on the west 
side of Vermont Avenue, in Square 200, be- 
tween H and I Streets. From correspondence be- 
tween Corcoran and Anthony Hyde, it would 
seem that one of them was to be occupied by Wil- 
liam Marcy, Secretary of State at the time. Marcy 
was listed in the city directory for 1855 at 275 
Vermont Avenue, roughly in the middle of the 
block between H and I Streets, on the west side, 
according to the old numbering system. 

There were six houses on I Street; from tax 
books and real estate maps it seems almost cer- 
tain that these were the houses which formerly 


Vol. 3, pi-504, 
22.W. W. Corcoran, A Grandfather's Legacy. Washington, 1879, p. 
Liz: 
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Corcoran’s front parlor 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


stood at 1528-38 I Street, N.W. They were the 
home of The George Washington University 
(leased from the Corcoran estate) from 1907- 
12, and the only known photograph of them is 
one which appeared in the college yearbook for 
1911.77 They were demolished c. 1912-14 and 
replaced in 1917 by the Arlington Building, now 
the Veteran’s Administration; the two houses 
on Vermont Avenue, their location not posi- 
tively established, probably came down for Cor- 
coran’s Arlington Hotel in 1869, or in 1889 
when the hotel was extended to I Street. 

After the Smithsonian “castle”, Renwick’s 
best known work in Washington is undoubtedly 
the building which now bears his name, the Ren- 
wick Gallery. Originally designed as an art gal- 
lery for W. W. Corcoran, the building was begun 
in 1859 but work suspended in 1861 at Cor- 
coran’s request because of the Civil War. The 
exterior was already completed, and the build- 
ing was used by the Federal Government for 
storage and distribution of clothing during the 
war. After hostilities ceased work was resumed 
and the structure completed in 1869. Its French 
Renaissance style was a distinct departure from 
Renwick’s other work in Washington and was 


3 Information and photograph from Elmer L. Kayser, historian, 
The George Washington University. 
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Remodeled front parlor 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 
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very likely the result of both Renwick and Cor- 
coran having seen the new Lefuel wings of the 
Louvre during a European trip in 1855. 
Apparently sometime early in 1875 Corcoran 
commissioned Renwick to design an office build- 
ing, called the New Corcoran Building, on the 
southeast corner of Fifteenth and F Streets, 
across from the Treasury, on the site of the pres- 
ent Washington Hotel. In 1847 Corcoran had 
built the first Corcoran Building on the site, a 
speculative five story office building in a re- 
strained Greek revival style. The early building 
is mentioned in his letters, particularly one dated 
1 April 1847 to the Secretary of the Treasury in 


Renwick houses for W. W. Corcoran 

1528-38 I Street, N.W. 

c. 1910 

Courtesy, The George Washington University 
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Corcoran’s dining room 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


which he proposed that the Treasury Depart- 
ment rent the building. There was no mention 
of an architect in any of the letters, and while 
Renwick was then in the process of supervising 
‘the construction of the Smithsonian, there is as 
yet no evidence that he was the designer. 

At any rate, when Corcoran decided to replace 
the outmoded structure with a new and larger 
building in 1875, he called on the firm of Ren- 
wick and Sands, and by October he was writing 
to Renwick about the drawings and discussing 
the number of windows on Fifteenth Street. A 
year later he was decidedly unhappy with the 
firm’s performance, “for want of proper atten- 
tion to it [the work] while in progress.” He had 
at that time received a bill of $7575 from Sands, 
and remarked, “The $3500 already paid I con- 
sider ample compensation for all that was done, 
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and what I pay beyond that will be paid with re- 
luctance.” (Vol. 44, p. 568) 

In February of the following year he wrote a 
long letter to Sands, complaining again about a 
bill, saying that “Little or no time has been given 
to the work by Mr. Renwick,” and “the super- 
intendence consisted of Mr. Renwick’s stopping 
on his way from Florida, and the half day you 
gave to the work yourself, made necessary be- 
cause of defects in the plans and specifications.” 
(Vol. 45, p. 245) Corcoran also objected to a 
charge of $500 for a preliminary sketch of the 
building, and to the size of the coal vault, which 
held only fifteen tons whereas 150 were re- 
quired. This he termed, “simply ridiculous.” 
(Vol. 45, pp. 345, 499) He received an amended 
bill. 

In these letters another Renwick project was 
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Remodeled dining room 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


mentioned—an addition to the Art Gallery, which 
never materialized because of inability to pur- 
chase the land (Vol. 42, pp. 335, 409). 

In 1883 Renwick was commissioned to en- 
large historic St. John’s Church on Lafayette 
Square. Neither the vestry, congregation nor 
Renwick himself wanted to destroy Latrobe’s 
design in the process. Renwick did recommend 
removal of the steeple (which was not designed 
by Latrobe) and the erection of a campanile at 
the northwest corner, but the building commit- 
tee would not accept this change. As built, Ren- 
wick’s additions included the extension of the 
chancel to the east and the placing of a Palladian 
window over the altar, a two story addition to the 
north side of the chancel, and a one story addi- 
tion to the south. Changes were also made on the 
interior; and stained glass, new furniture and al- 


tar furnishings added, all under the supervision 
of Renwick.” 

Evidently pleased with his work at St. John’s, 
church officials hired Renwick to design a new 
chapel for the black mission of the parish, known 
as St. Mary’s and located in “Foggy Bottom” 
In 1886 the chapel was constructed at 720 
Twenty-third Street, N.W. and is still standing. 
Again, Renwick supervised the selection of 
stained glass and furnishings.” 

James Renwick was a true gentleman archi- 
tect. His family was socially prominent and he 
married well. His wife was Anna Aspinwall, 


24 For a more complete discussion of the Renwick changes, see 
Constance Greene, The Church on Lafayette Square. Washington, 
D.C.: Potomac Books, Inc., 1970, pp. 54-57. 

25 See Selma Rattner, “Renwick’s Church for Blacks”, Historic 
Preservation, July-September, 1972, pp. 33-35. 





Corcoran’s gallery-ballroom 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


daughter of William H. Aspinwall, a New York 
banker. The Renwicks had no children. Renwick 
was both a connoisseur and an avid art collector, 
particularly of Oriental objects. He was an ac- 
complished yachtsman, owning two steam yachts, 
one for fishing in Florida and the other for use 
in the north. Renwick was a member of both the 
New York and Larchmont yacht clubs, and a 
member of the Century Association and Union 
clubs in New York. 
(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB, NCAB, Withey.) 


ANDREW JACKSON DOWNING (1815-1852), 
landscape gardener for the Corcoran grounds, 
was the son of Samuel Downing, a wheelwright 
turned nurseryman, who settled in Newburgh, 
New York, where Andrew was born. The last of 
five children, he was delicate in health and, lack- 
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ing companionship, grew up a rather solitary 
child, finding enjoyment in the natural beauty of 
his surroundings. His father died when he was 
seven, and having completed formal education 
at the age of sixteen, young Downing joined his 
brother, Charles, in the management of the fam- 
ily nursery. 

The nursery business brought him in contact 
with the owners of a number of fine estates bor- 
dering the Hudson. To further his study of 
landscape design Downing began to make trips 
to these estates to observe and record botanical 
and mineralogical specimens. He became a friend 
of the Austrian consul-general, Baron de Lid- 
erer, and through him and his wealthy friends 
met several people who were to influence and 
stimulate his thinking. Among them was Ra- 
phael Hoyle, a young English-born landscape 
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Remodeled ballroom-gallery 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


painter, a kindred spirit in whose paintings 
Downing found inspiration for his own devel- 
oping theories on landscape gardening. Another 
was Charles Augustus Murray, the English travel 
writer. At this ttme Downing began to write and 
had several descriptive pieces and botanical pa- 
pers published. 

Following his marriage in 1838 to Catherine 
Elizabeth DeWint, a greatniece of John Quincy 
Adams, Downing designed a house for himself 
and landscaped the grounds harmoniously ac- 
cording to this theories, intending to show in his 
own establishment the possibility of adapting 
European ideas to American needs. Here the 
Downings were hosts throughout the coming 
years to the increasing number of guests who 
came as the young landscape gardener’s repu- 
tation grew. 


Downing’s reputation was established in 1841 
with the publication of his first important book, 
A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening Adapted to North America, which imme- 
diately became a standard work and went 
through many printings. Undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the similar work of an English writer, 
J. C. Loudon, it was, nevertheless, a publication 
of first importance in this country. Cottage Resv- 
dences appeared in 1842, further establishing 
Downing’s supremacy in the field of “rural art”. 
In a few short years he became a tastemaker, the 
popularizer of the Romantic movement in 
America. In his books Downing set forth his the- 
ories of landscape gardening and “rural archi- 
tecture”, attempting to define the picturesque 
ideal of the American house and garden as he 
saw it. In his Treatise he asked, “What then are 
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the proper characteristics of a rural residence?” 
and replied: 


The answer to this, in a few words, is, such a 
dwelling, as from its various accommodations, 
not only gives ample space for all the comforts 
and conveniences of a country life, but by its var- 
ied and picturesque form and outline, its porches, 
verandas, etc., also appears to have some reason- 
able connexion, or be in perfect keeping, with 
surrounding nature. Architectural beauty must be 
considered conjointly with the beauty of the land- 
Scape or situation. Buildings of almost every de- 
scription, and particularly those for the habitation 
of man, will be considered by the mind of taste, 
not ont as architectural objects of bana or less 
merit, but as component parts of the general 
scene; united with the surrounding lawn, embo- 
somed in tufts of trees and shrubs, if properly 
designed and constructed, they will even serve to 
impress a character upon the surrounding land- 
scape. Their effect will frequently be good or 
bad. not merely as they are excellent or indiffer- 
ent examples of a certain style of building, but as 
they are happily or unhappily combined with the 
adjacent scenery. (p. 370, 1855 edition) 


While unquestionably opposed to the classi- 
cism of the Greek Revival, Downing espoused no 
one style of architecture, though his personal fa- 
vorite was the Gothic Revival. While he con- 
stantly used such words as “beauty”, 
“proportion” and “harmony”, he was not un- 
mindful of “convenience” and “utility”. One 
reason for preferring the picturesque styles was 
that their irregularity of outline allowed for 
expression of function and convenient placing 
of rooms. Not an architect, Downing illustrated 
his books with examples of the work of many 
noted architects—A. J. Davis, Richard Upjohn, 
John Notman, and Gervase Wheeler—and also 
used Davis as a collaborator in his Architecture of 
Country Houses (1850). 

Downing continued his interest in horticul- 
tural subjects, publishing with his brother, 
Charles, The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(1845), thus establishing his reputation as a 
pomologist. In 1846 he was asked by Luther 
Tucker to become editor of a new periodical, The 
Horticulturist. Downing accepted and began a se- 
ries of editorials which won such acclaim they 
were republished after his death in a volume en- 
titled Rural Essays (1853). 

Downing traveled to England and France in 
1850 and was feted by the notables of his day; 
more important, he was at last able to see the 
English countryside he had so long admired. 
While in England he met a young architect, Cal- 
vert Vaux, to whom he proposed a partnership. 
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Vaux was agreeable, and the alliance proved to 
be a happy and successful one. 

Late in 1850 Downing received the most im- 
portant commission of his life: he was asked by 
President Fillmore to design the public grounds 
in Washington from the Capitol to the White 
House, as well as other public spaces. He submit- 
ted a plan in February 1851 which showed the 
meandering walks and romantic, natural land- 
scape so characteristic of his work. He saw the 
Mall as a great national park, and in the Explan- 
atory Remarks accompanying his plan said: 


A National Park like this, laid out and planted in 
a thorough manner, would exercise as much in- 
fluence on the public taste as Mount Auburn 
Cemetery near Boston, has done. Though only 
twenty years have elapsed since that spot was laid 
out, the lesson there taught has been so largely 
influential that at the present moment the United 
States, while they have no public parks, are ac- 
knowledged to possess the finest rural cemeteries 
in the world. The Public Grounds at Washington, 
treated in the manner I have suggested, would 
undoubtedly become a Public School of instruc- 
tion in every thing that relates to the tasteful ar- 
rangement of pa and grounds, and the growth 
and culture of trees... .*6 


Downing did not live to see his plan carried 
out. On 28 July 1852 the steamship “Henry 
Clay”, engaged in a race with another ship, 
caught fire in the Hudson River and in the en- 
suing chaos approximately fifty lives were lost. 
Downing and his wife were aboard, en route to 
Washington; and while Mrs. Downing was res- 
cued, her husband, a strong swimmer, was last 
seen trying to save another passenger. His body 
was recovered the following day. Downing’s 
death was widely reported and for a long time 
he was referred to as the “late, lamented Down- 
ing”. His Mall plan was begun but never com- 
pleted; in his memory an urn was placed on the 
Smithsonian grounds. 

At the time of his death Downing and Vaux 
had two other commissions in Washington: 
houses in Georgetown for Robert P. Dodge (1534 
Twenty-eighth Street) and his brother Francis 
(southeast corner, Q and Thirtieth Streets). Both 
are still standing although the Francis Dodge 
house has become an apartment house and suf- 
fered several additions, and the Robert Dodge 
house has been altered and lost much of its gar- 
den space. Another Washington home, the Bar- 





26 Quoted by George Tatum in an unpublished doctoral thesis for 
Princeton University (1949), Andrew Jackson Downing, Arbiter of 
American Taste, 1815—1852, p. 138. 
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ber villa, which formerly stood on Observatory 

Hill, may also have been the work of Downing 
27 

and Vaux. (Sources not mentioned in text: DAB; J. Stewart 

Johnson, introduction to the Dover Publications paperback edition 

of The Architecture of Country Houses, New York, 1969; Letter from 

Calvert Vaux to Marshall J. Wilder re Downing, 17 August 1852, 


Pennsylvania Historical Society. Obituaries: National Intelligencer, 
8-3-52, p. 3; NYT, 7-30-52, p. 2.) 


THOMAS SWANN, the builder of the original 
house, was a resident of Alexandria before mov- 
ing to Washington sometime after being ap- 
pointed United States Attorney for the District 
of Columbia by President Adams in 1821; he 
held the office until 1833. He seems to have 
been a member of the Alexandria city council 
during the War of 1812, and it is known that he 
was married to Jane Byrd Page, daughter of 
Mann Page and Mary Mason, a descendant of 
Colonel George Mason, 3rd. Their son, Thomas 
Swann, Jr., gained considerably more fame than 
his father, becoming president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, mayor of Baltimore, gover- 
nor of Maryland, and both a Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress. 


(Sources: W. B. Bryan, A History of the National Capital, Vol. 2. 
1815—1878. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1916, p. 8; 
Mary G. Powell, The History of Old Alexandria. Richmond: The Wil- 
liam Byrd Press, Inc., Printers, 1928, p. 256; DAB, NCAB: both 
have biographies of Thomas Swann, Jr., only.) 


AARON VAIL (1796-1878) is said to have leased 
the house from Swann after its occupation by the 
Russian minister, Baron Krudener. Vail was born 
in France, the son of an American diplomat and 
a Frenchwoman. After the death of the elder 
Vail, his wife brought the children to Washing- 
ton. While a young man, Aaron Vail entered the 
State Department as a clerk. He was rapidly pro- 
moted, and in 1831 was asked by Martin Van 
Buren, newly appointed Minister to England, to 
become secretary of the legation. When Van 
Buren was recalled, Vail remained as chargé 
d’affaires for four years, often acting as minis- 
ter. He returned to Washington in 1836 as chief 
clerk of the State Department, becoming acting 
head of the Department during a lengthy ab- 
sence of the Secretary. 

It was undoubtedly at this time that Vail lived 
at 1611 H Street (although there are no city di- 
rectories from the period), as he left Washington 
in 1840 to become Minister to Spain, and upon 
his return to the United States in 1842 moved to 
New York. Subsequently he declined the posi- 


27 See Daniel Reiff, op. cit., pp. 113-30, for a discussion of Down- 
ing in Washington. 


tions of Assistant Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Pierce and Minister to France, offered by 
President Buchanan. 

Because of declining health, Vail spent his 
later years in Europe and died at Pau, France. 
He was married to Emilie Salles, daughter of 
Laurent Salles, a prominent New York mer- 
chant. They had five children. 

(Source: NCAB) 


DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852) was born in Sal- 
isbury (now Franklin), New Hampshire, and 
grew up on the farm of his father, Ebenezer 
Webster, a colonel in the state militia who had 
taken part in the campaign against the French in 
Canada and was afterward active in the Revolu- 
tion. Captain Webster, as he was called, was also 
a lay judge of the county court of common pleas, 
and he saw that his young son, Daniel, should 
have a good education since he was not suited to 
the rigors of farm life. The boy’s early schooling 
had been in the hands of his mother, Abigail 
(Eastman) Webster, and in the public schools, 
but at fourteen he was entered in the Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy. Awkward manners and rural at- 
tire were an embarrassment to the young 
Webster, but he did well in his studies. Oddly 
enough, the man who was to become the greatest 
orator of his day was so shy as a boy thai his 
course in declamation was the only one in which 
he was a failure. Webster did not complete his 
course at Phillips Exeter, but returned to Salis- 
bury to study with the Reverend Samuel Wood 
in preparation for entering Dartmouth. The fol- 
lowing year, 1797, he began his four year course. 
His swarthy complexion soon earned him the 
nickname, “Black Dan”. He prospered at Dart- 
mouth, lost his fear of public speaking, and 
graduated near the top of his class. At the age of 
eighteen he delivered a Fourth of July oration at 
Hanover, revealing the “florid style and tend- 
ency toward bombast” characteristic of his early 
oratory. (DAB) 

After graduation Webster began the study of 
law in a Salisbury law office. In a short time he 
did a great deal of reading, learned the routine 
of the office, and then left to take a teaching po- 
sition in order to help his brother through col- 
lege. He returned to Salisbury in 1802, but soon 
left to try his luck in Boston. He was fortunate 
enough to be accepted as a clerk by Christopher 
Gore and thrived in the company of his distin- 
guished associates. His father’s illness, however, 
called him home; and after the death of the 
elder Webster, Daniel opened a law office in 
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Portsmouth. In 1808 he married Grace Fletcher. 
His law practice flourished, and he developed an 
interest in politics. By background and temper- 
ament Webster was a strong Federalist, and his 
conservative tendencies were reinforced by his 
association with Boston’s elite. The French rev- 
olutionary ideals of the period filled him with 
fear, and Jefferson’s election seemed “an earth- 
quake of popular commotion”. (DAB) He sup- 
ported the shipping interests of New England 
and opposed the War of 1812, most eloquently 
in his “Rockingham Memorial” speech. 


This speech brought about his nomination 
and election to Congress in 1812, thus launch- 
ing his national political career. He became a 
member of the foreign relations committee and 
continued his opposition to the war. During his 
second term Webster turned his attention to 
problems of finance and economics, particularly 
to legislation to re-establish the Bank of the 
United States, arguing for the inclusion of safe- 
guards to insure financial stability. 

In 1816 Webster moved to Boston and with- 
drew from politics to devote more time to his 
thriving law practice. He was retained in a num- 
ber of cases before the Supreme Court, the most 
well-known being the Dartmouth College case. 
Here Webster argued convincingly for the rights 
of his alma mater in the face of an attempt by 
the state legislature to change the character of 
the college’s administration and place it under 
the control of the general court. 

Notwithstanding such successes in the legal 
profession, Webster could not keep out of poli- 
tics, and his brilliant oratory brought him back 
to Congress, representing Boston, in 1823. He 
involved himself with the tariff question, giving 
support to the financiers, merchants and ship- 
builders of Boston by taking a stand against 
Henry Clay’s arguments for high protective du- 
ties. 

Webster was re-elected to Congress in 1825 
and then to the Senate in 1827. The death of his 
wife in 1828 took him out of the public eye for 
awhile, but soon he was back and again involved 
with the tariff question. By this time he had be- 
come associated with the Lawrences and Lowells 
and other mill owners of the state, and his think- 
ing had changed. He accepted the Government's 
policy of protection, suggesting that Massachu- 
setts would have to live with it. What was disad- 
vantageous to the importers was of distinct 
benefit to the mill owners, and from this time on 
Webster was a supporter of protection. 
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Jackson’s election was a bitter disappointment 
to Webster and the death of his favorite brother 
a further discouragement: but a second mar- 
riage, to a young New Yorker named Caroline 
Le Roy, brightened his life. He soon returned to 
the political arena, challenging Calhoun’s doc- 
trine of nullification and supporting Jackson’s 
defense of the Union, in spite of the fact that he 
and the President were poles apart politically. 
The deep political differences were evident in 
Webster’s opposition to Jackson’s financial pol- 
icles, particularly his war on the Bank of the 
United States. Webster supported the Bank, not 
only because of his political beliefs but because 
the institution was a profitable client. 

Webster was nominated by the Whigs of Mas- 
sachusetts as their candidate for the Presidency 
in 1836, but he had little support outside New 
England. Again discouraged, he considered re- 
tiring from politics to recoup his fortunes. His 
followers in Massachusetts, where he was im- 
mensely popular, would not hear of it, however, 
and he remained in Congress. 

Despite his brilliant mastery of public finances 
and his insistence on fiscal responsibility, Webs- 
ter’s personal finances were carelessly handled 
and he was constantly in debt to the Bank of the 
United States and to his wealthy friends. He 
made speculative purchases of great tracts of 
land in the midwestern states with borrowed 
money, and he frequently bought at the wrong 
time. More and more Webster relied on his 
friends to help him out of his financial difficul- 
ties. His editor, Walker Lewis, commented: 


Webster’s social views were conservative, even 
if his finances were not, and the business com- 
munity considered him their strongest cham- 
pion. They wanted him in Washington and were 
quite willing to pay his bills to keep him there. 
They made no attempt to control him, and there 
was no attempt at subterfuge. Subscription lists 
were passed around and money paid openly.” 


In spite of his financial problems, however, 
Webster could not resist entertaining in a sump- 
tuous manner, and his secretary remarked that 
he “made money with ease and-spent it without 
reflection.” 

Webster campaigned vigorously for William 
Henry Harrison in 1840, and after his election 
was rewarded with the position of Secretary of 


28 Walker Lewis, ed., Speak for Yourself, Daniel; A Life of Webster in 
His Own Words. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1969, p. 247. 
29 Ibid, p. 246. 
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State. He stayed on after Harrison’s death, and 
perhaps his most notable achievement in this of- 
fice was the negotiation of the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton Treaty in 1842, the treaty with England 
which settled the Maine boundary dispute. He 
also negotiated successfully with Portugal, car- 
ried out important discussions with the Mexi- 
cans, and began negotiations to open diplomatic 
relations with China. 

Webster enjoyed being Secretary of State and 
hoped at some time to be named Minister to 
England, but the opportunity never arose. In 
May 1843 he resigned his cabinet post to return 
to his law practice. His legal services were much 
in demand and, as usual, he needed the money. 
However, he allowed himself to be returned to 
the Senate in 1845 and worked for the interests 
of the industrialists of Massachusetts through his 
advocacy of continued high tariffs. Soon Texas 
was annexed and the Mexican War broke out. 
Webster had opposed the annexation because of 
the extension of slavery, and condemned the 
war because he saw it would lead to other terri- 
torial acquisitions which would endanger the 
Union. His second son, Major Edward Webster, 
died in the war his father opposed. 

Webster still dreamed of the Presidency in 
1848, but his party oe over the aging states- 
man and nominated Zachary Taylor. The slav- 
ery question escalated in importance following 
the election, and while Webster was against slav- 
ery, he felt it was dominating more important 
public policy issues. He deplored extremism on 
both sides. He was for compromise, feeling there 
was no evil worse than the destruction of the 
Union. 

After Taylor’s death, Webster became Secre- 
tary of State in Fillmore’s cabinet. He carried on 
his duties with his usual skill, but his health was 
failing; his inability, once again, to secure his 
party’s nomination in 1852 was hard for him to 
accept. Depressed and plagued by mounting fi- 
nancial difficulties, Webster developed cirrhosis 
of the liver and died in October of that year. 

A complex man of great brilliance, Webster 
led a life of constant frustration, of failure to 
achieve what he thought he should or could; of 
failure, especially, to achieve the Presidency. 
Perhaps, as Andrew Jackson said, he was “too far 
east, knew too much, and was too honest.’’° 

(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB, BDAC) 


3° Quoted in Walker Lewis, op. cit., p. 246. 


Stir RICHARD PAKENHAM (?-1868), to whom 
Webster leased his house, was an aristocratic An- 
glo-Irishman, the son of an admiral. He was also 
a cousin of Major General Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, who led the British forces in the ill-fated 
battle of New Orleans in 1815, and who was 
among the two thousand British soldiers killed 
in the assault against Jackson’s men. 

Sir Richard came to Washington in February 
1844 from Mexico, where he had been for sev- 
enteen years as secretary of the legation and 
then as minister. The choice of Pakenham as 
Minister to the United States was an obvious one. 
The British knew trouble was imminent between 
the United States and both Texas and Mexico, 
and needed a representative in Washington who 
was familiar with that region. They wanted to 
see an independent, non slave-holding state of 
Texas on which they could rely for cotton, rather 
than trading with the Southern slave states. 

During his stay in Washington Pakenham was 
also involved in the British-American dispute 
over the Oregon border, and in June 1846 
signed the treaty which settled it. 

His health impaired by long and strenuous 
service, Pakenham took a leave of absence in 
May 1847, intending to return to Washington. 
After a year, however, he asked to retire. He re- 
entered the diplomatic corps in 1851 as Minister 
to Portugal and remained in Lisbon four years 
before retiring to his Irish estate, where he died 
in 1868. 


(Source: Beckles Willson, Friendly Relations, A Narrative of Brit- 
ain’s Ministers and Ambassadors to America. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1934, pp. 151-163.) 


WILLIAM WILSON CORCORAN (1798—1888) was 
born in Georgetown, in a house which formerly 
stood at 3131 M Street, N.W. His father, Thomas 
Corcoran, was a native of Ireland and a promi- 
nent citizen of Georgetown, acting as magistrate, 
postmaster and mayor of the town. His mother 
was Hannah (Lemmon) Corcoran. 

William Wilson attended private schools in 
Georgetown and studied for one year at George- 
town College, after which, much against his 
father’s wishes, he entered the dry-goods busi- 
ness of his two brothers, James and Thomas. 
Two years later they established him in a busi- 
ness under his own name. This was in 1817; in 
1819 the Corcoran brothers added an auction 
and commission business. In 1823 hard times 
brought failure, and the firm was dissolved with 
debts of $28,000. Corcoran turned to oversee- 
ing his father’s affairs, managed the real estate 


William W. Corcoran seated in his library 
c. 1880 
Courtesy, Mrs. David E. Finley 


business of the Bank of Columbia, and paid what 
he could on his debts. By 1837 he was able to 
open a small brokerage office near what is now 
the Willard Hotel. His next step, in 1840, was to 
take on a partner. He was George W. Riggs, the 
son of Elisha Riggs, George Peabody’s partner. 
Together they took on a government loan, made 
a profit, and established themselves as skilful fin- 
anciers. The money enabled Corcoran to pay off 
his debts in full and made it possible for the firm 
to purchase the United States Bank at the corner 
of Fifteenth Street and New York Avenue in 
1844. When the Government issued bonds to 
meet the expenses of the Mexican War, Cor- 
coran and Riggs negotiated the loan. When de- 
mand for the bonds fell off in this country, 
Corcoran went to Europe to try the market there. 
Other bankers, including Corcoran’s friend, 
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George Peabody, called it a foolhardy venture, 
but Corcoran was successful in placing five mil- 
lion dollars worth of bonds on the London mar- 
ket at 101. This caused the market price of the 
bonds to rise in the United States until it reached 
119%. The profits made by the firm were enor- 
mous. By the time a second loan was taken, 
George W. Riggs had retired and Elisha Riggs 
had taken his place. The firm name remained 
the same. Corcoran’s boldness and skill in finan- 
cial matters were well established, not only in 
Washington but in New York and other financial 
centers as well. 

In 1854 Corcoran retired from business and 
devoted himself to other activities. His real estate 
interests, his art gallery and the establishment of 
Oak Hill Cemetery were activities of the 1850's 
which have been discussed in the biography of 
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James Renwick. 

When the Civil War broke out, Corcoran’s 
Southern sympathies caused him to leave the 
country. His valuables had already been sent to 
Europe and his securities sold and reinvested in 
foreign markets when he sailed for Europe in 
1862. He pursued his interest in art while 
abroad, adding to his collection and visiting 
American artists. He stayed for awhile in Paris 
with his daughter, who had married Louisiana 
Congressman George Eustis, then secretary of 
the Confederate legation. 

Corcoran’s house was nearly confiscated by 
the Federal Government, but the French minis- 
ter claimed the right to occupy it under a lease 
granted by Corcoran just before he sailed. Gid- 
eon Welles commented on the proposed confis- 
cation in his diary: 


I hear that all churches not heretofore seized 
are now taken for hospital purposes; private 
dwellings are taken to be thus used, among oth- 
ers my next neighbor Corcoran’s fine house and 
grounds. There is malice in this. I told General 
Halleck it was vandalism. He admitted it would 
be wrong.*! 


Corcoran returned to the United States after 
the war and received a cool reception. Secretary 
of War Stanton accused him of tax evasion, and 
although the investigation was stopped because 
of lack of evidence, it was an indication of the 
attitude of many Government officials towards 
the man who formerly enjoyed a reputation for 
scrupulous handling of Government finances. 
Corcoran realized he would have to prove his 
patriotism, and to this end he decided to com- 
plete his art gallery, open it to the public with his 
private collection as its nucleus, and entrust the 
operation to a board of trustees which would 
seek a charter of incorporation from Congress. 
This would enable it to become free of taxation 
on its property and to request payment of rent 
owed by the Government for use of the building 
during the war. The government was reluctant 
to settle this claim, and when settlement was fi- 
nally made in 1872, it did not constitute what 
Corcoran thought was a fair payment. 

To further prove his devotion to the entire na- 
tion, Corcoran became an active member of the 
Washington Monument Society and continued 
to make significant contributions toward its com- 
pletion, although he was disappointed that 
something more elaborate than a simple obelisk 


31 The Diary of Gideon Welles. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1911, Vol. 1, p. 99. 


had not been chosen by the Congressional com- 
mittee responsible for its design. 

Still another example of Corcoran’s effort to 
prove himself a loyal American was his arrange- 
ment to have the body of the popular author of 
“Home, Sweet Home”, John Howard Payne, 
brought from Tunisia to be interred in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. He attempted to do the same for 
Pierre L’Enfant but could not arouse sufficient 
Congressional support. 


At the same time he was endeavoring to prove 
his love for his country, Corcoran was concerned 
with restoring the dignity of the South and aid- 
ing its people to recover from defeat, a defeat he 
could never quite accept. He asked Albert Tay- 
lor Bledsoe, editor of the Southern Review, to 
write an “accurate” history of the South, and 
he became a significant contributor to the South- 
ern Historical Society. He made innumerable 
loans and gifts to needy Southerners, and in 
1870 personally organized and presided over 
memorial services for Robert E. Lee. 


One of Corcoran’s major philanthropic enter- 
prises was the Louise Home, established in 1869 
to support and maintain a number of gentle- 
women reduced by misfortune, which meant, at 
the time, primarily women from the South im- 
poverished by the war. The imposing building, 
with its steep Mansard roof, formerly stood at 
the intersection of Massachusetts Avenue and 
Fifteenth Street and was designed by Baltimore 
architect Edmund G. Lind. The Louise Home 
was named in memory of Corcoran’s wife and 
daughter, both deceased by that time. 

Corcoran’s other charitable gifts are almost 
too numerous to mention. To the Church of the 
Ascension at Massachusetts Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, N.W., he gave money and the land on 
which the building was erected. He was also gen- 
erous to such institutions as the Washington City 
Orphan Asylum, Columbian University (now 
George Washington), Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, the University of Virginia, William and 
Mary College, the Virginia Military Institute, the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary near Alexan- 
dria, and the Convent and Academy of the Vis- 
itation in Washington. 


Corcoran continued to be interested in Wash- 
ington real estate, and in 1869 erected the Ar- 
lington Hotel on Vermont Avenue between H 
and I Streets. Again, E. G. Lind was the archi- 
tect. He owned land in New York, in the far west 
(Oregon and Washington) and in Michigan and 
Illinois. 
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Corcoran was married to Louise Amory Mor- 
ris in 1835. She was the daugher of Commodore 
Charles Morris of Georgetown, and Corcoran 
had met her when he was thirty-five and she was 
barely in her teens. The young Irish “entrepre- 
neur” had a reputation as a ladies’ man and 
could have married any number of attractive, 
well-to-do women. However, he fell in love with 
young Louise, much to the consternation of her 
parents, who saw him as an upstart with a back- 
ground of financial failure, seeking to marry 
their daughter for her wealth and social posi- 
tion. When Louise was sixteen the two decided 
to elope; just as she was ready to descend a lad- 
der from her bedroom window to meet Cor- 
coran waiting below, her father withdrew his 
Opposition and consented to call a minister to 
marry the couple that night. 

Reconciliation came slowly, but the past was 
forgotten with the birth of the Corcoran’s first 
child, a daughter. Corcoran’s happiness was to 
be short-lived, however. The child died in in- 
fancy, and after the birth of another daughter 
and a son, his wife died of tuberculosis in 1840 
at the age of twenty-one. His infant son died 
soon afterward. The daughter, named Louise 
Morris, grew to womanhood and married Con- 
gressman George Eustis of Louisiana. Corcoran 
gave her a splendid wedding in his home; it 1s 
said that invitations were issued to fifteen 
hundred guests. Louise went to France when her 
husband became secretary of the Confederate 
legation and bore three children, two sons and a 
daughter, before she, too, died of tuberculosis in 
Cannes at the age of thirty. 

Corcoran never remarried, although he con- 
tinued to enjoy the company of beautiful women 
throughout his life. He was noted for his impecc- 
able appearance, always wore a red rose in his 
buttonhole, and carried a gold-headed cane. 
When he died at the age of eighty-nine, the eu- 
logies were numerous. A newspaper account 
(unidentified, from the Corcoran scrapbooks) 
said of him: 

William Wilson Corcoran, Washington’s most 
distinguished and best-loved citizen, has closed a 
long life that was full of good works. He was so 
much to Washington, and Washington was so 
much to him, that the man and the city seemed 
indissolubly associated; and in one sense—the 
best sense—that seeming was a reality. No other 
name except that which the Capital bears, no 
other memory except that of the Father of our 


Republic, are so dear to the hearts of the people 
of this city. 


Mr. Corcoran’s funeral was held in his home, 
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and he was buried in Oak Hill Cemetery. The 
Corcoran monument there had been designed 
for him in 1850 by the noted architect, Thomas 
U. Walter. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB, NCAB. The major source 
for information on Corcoran is the research done by Davira Spiro 
Taragin while a graduate student at at the George Washington 
University and intern at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. A condensa- 
tion of her work appears in Corcoran, the publication issued for the 
Bicentennial exhibitions by the Corcoran Gallery, 1976. See also 
Corcoran obituary in the ES, 2-25-88.) 


CALVIN STEWART Brice (1845-1898) leased 
the house from the Corcoran estate from 1892- 
98, following a brief period of occupancy by 
Corcoran’s grandson, William Corcoran Eustis. 
Brice was responsible for a major remodeling of 
the house. He was born in Morrow County, 
Ohio, the son of a Presbyterian minister, William 
K. Brice, a graduate of Hanover College and 
Princeton Theological Seminary. His mother, 
Elizabeth Stewart, a native of Carroll County, 
Ohio, was described as “a women of fine educa- 
tion and exemplary traits of character.” (DAB) 
Evidently his well-educated parents played a role 
in his early instruction, as Calvin Brice entered 
the preparatory department of Miami Univer- 
sity at Oxford, Ohio, when he was only thirteen 
and was admitted to the freshman class a year 
later. When the Civil War broke out, young 
Brice tried to enlist. He was rejected because of 
his youth but was accepted the following year, 
serving three months before returning to his 
classes and graduating in 1863. Soon he re- 
cruited a company of the Ohio Infantry, became 
its captain, and remained in the service until July 
1865. Then, at the age of twenty-one, he began 
the study of law at the University of Michigan. 
He was admitted to the bar in Cincinnati in 
1866. 

Brice’s field was corporation law, and it was 
excellent training for his next career: railroad 
development and management. In 1870 he gave 
up his law practice to work with General Ewing, 
Governor Fostor of Ohio, and other business 
leaders in planning a railroad which would run 
from Toledo to the Ohio coal fields. He was suc- 
cessful in this venture and then turned to the de- 
velopment and completion of the Lake Erie and 
Louisville Railroad, later the Erie and Western, 
becoming its president in 1887. He was con- 
nected with a number of other railroads in the 
midwest and south, notably with the planning, 
building and ultimate sale of the Nickel Plate 
Line. His greatest railroading achievement was 
probably the planning of a railroad in China un- 
der a concession given by the Chinese Govern- 
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Remodeled ballroom, looking east 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


ment to the China-American Development 
Corporation, known as the Brice Chinese Syn- 
dicate. This organization was given not only the 
exclusive right-of-way between Canton and 
Hankow, but adjacent mining rights as well. Un- 
fortunately, Brice did not live to complete this 
undertaking. Of interest in connection with his 
railroad activities is the fact that in all his official 
relations with railroad companies he never ac- 
cepted any money for his services. 

In addition to his railroad interests, Brice was 
identified with many local interests in his home 
town of Lima, and with the Chase National Bank 
in New York, as well as the Southern Trust Com- 
pany. He became involved in Democratic politics 
in the 1870's, was a delegate to the national con- 
vention in 1888 and chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1889. In 1890 he 
was elected to the Senate, becoming a member 
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of the Democratic steering committee and the 
committee on appropriations. He retired at the 
end of his first term and moved to New York 
City where he was active in financial circles until 
his premature death from pneumonia in 1898. 

Brice was married in 1870 to Catherine Olivia 
Meily of Lima, Ohio, and had four sons and two 
daughters. In spite of his time-consuming busi- 
ness and political interests, he found time to 
build up a collection of rare books and fine bind- 
ings, including a number of Groliers. An article 
in the Evening Star (“A Noted Mansion’, 8— 
6—92) stated that a number of his books were 
bound according to his specifications, and some 
were lavishly illustrated with water color paint- 
ings and pencil drawings. Brice was also a collec- 
tor of paintings and Chinese porcelain. He was 
a music lover, and a box-holder at the Metropol- 
itan Opera in New York. His remodeling of the 
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Corcoran house suggests a penchant for enter- 
taining, borne out by many newspaper descrip- 
tions of elegant parties, especially one in honor 
of the Spanish princess, Eulalia. 

Senator Brice was a member of the American 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Ohio Society of New York, and 
numerous social clubs. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB, WWW; Obituaries: NYT, 
12-16-98, 1:7; ES, 12-16-98.) 


CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW (1834-1928) was, 
like his predecessor in the Corcoran house, a 
railroad man and a Senator. He was born in 
Peekskill, New York, the son of a merchant and 
farmer, Isaac Depew, and his wife, Mary Minot 
Mitchell. Isaac Depew was a pioneer in river 
transportation, made a good living, and sent his 
son to Yale. Among the son’s classmates were 
Henry Billings Brown, who built the house at 
1720 Sixteenth Street (see text) and Andrew 
Dickson White, later president of Cornell Uni- 
versity and the friend and mentor of the archi- 
tect for the Brown house. Another classmate and 
life-long friend was Wayne MacVeagh, later At- 
torney General, and brother of Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, owner of the house at 2829 Sixteenth 
Street, also discussed in this volume. 

After graduation Depew decided to enter the 
legal profession. He studied law in a Peekskill of- 
fice, was admitted to the bar in 1858, and then 
opened a practice in that small town, “a risky 
proceeding which like all else in his lucky life 
turned out well.” (DAB) He had been attracted 
to the fledgling Republican party and attended 
the state convention in 1858 as a delegate, sup- 
porting for the governorship Edwin D. Morgan, 
who later, as a Senator, purchased the house at 
1500 I Street, N.W. (see text). Depew served in 
the New York legislature during the war years, 
and in 1863 was elected secretary of state. His 
prominence in state politics brought him into the 
national political scene; he made frequent trips 
to Washington and became Lincoln’s close 
friend. 

Depew declined a second term as secretary of 
state of New York and was contemplating his ap- 
pointment by Johnson as the first minister to Ja- 
pan when Cornelius Vanderbilt offered him a 
position as attorney for his railroad lines. The 
salary was much smaller than that for the diplo- 
matic post and Depew was hesitant. The Com- 
modore is said to have remarked: “Railroads are 
the career for a young man; there is nothing in 
politics. Don’t be a damned fool.” (NYT, 4- 
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5-28, 1:8) So Depew went into the railroad 
business, but he did not give up politics. Much of 
his work for Vanderbilt was concerned with leg- 
islation, and he kept up his contacts in Albany. 
Depew’s work had to do with the consolidation 
of the cross-state lines which became the New 
York Central and involved various legal and leg- 
islative complexities. He was skillful at straight- 
ening these out and rase quickly in the Vanderbilt 
system; in 1874 he became a director and in 
1875 counselor. In 1877 Depew was made a di- 
rector of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road and in 1882 second vice president of the 
New York Central and Hudson River line; in 
1885 he became its president and held this po- 
sition thirteen years. Depew’s presidency cov- 
ered a period of enormous expansion for the 
New York Central; in number of miles added, 
increase in volume of traffic, and increase in 
equipment, both in numbers and efficiency. 

During the 1880’s and 90’s Depew was fre- 
quently in the political limelight. In 1881 his 
name was before the legislature as a candidate to 
fill a Senatorial vacancy; in 1885 he was offered 
the nomination for Senator, which he declined. 
The Republican party in New York endorsed 
him as its candidate for the Presidency in 1888. 
The unpopularity of railroads at this time, par- 
ticularly in the western states, prevented him 
from receiving a large number of votes, and he 
withdrew, nominating Benjamin Harrison. Har- 
rison offered him a cabinet post after the elec- 
tion. Depew declined, as he did when James G. 
Blaine retired in 1892 and the President asked 
him to fill out Blaine’s term as Secretary of 
State. 

In 1899 Depew was elected to the Senate. It 
was during his first term (1900-05) that he 
lived at 1611 H Street. He resigned as president 
of the New York Central (becoming chairman of 
the board); and while he was received in Wash- 
ington with some hostility because of his railroad 
connections, he was, as usual, personally popu- 
lar. He was re-elected in 1905, but the revelation 
that he had been receiving an annual retainer of 
twenty thousand dollars from the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company caused a coolness toward 
him, although he gave up the retainer at once. 

Depew’s ingratiating personality soon pushed 
this indiscretion into the background; he was an 
extremely popular public figure. He was a skill- 
ful orator—an asset in both his legal and political 
careers—and a witty after-dinner speaker, much 
in demand. Depew was the principal orator at 
the Centennial of Washington’s inauguration in 
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1889, the opening of the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893, the unveiling of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, and during the ceremonies at the tomb of 
Lafayette in Paris in 1914, to name only a few 
occasions. He was a delegate to every Republican 
national convention from 1888 to 1924, a re- 
gent of the University of the State of New York 
(1877-1904), a member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and of the Yale Corporation (1893- 
1906). He was a great benefactor of his univer- 
sity, adding to gifts made during his lifetime a 
million dollar bequest in his will. 

Mr. Depew was married in 1871 to Elsie A. 
Hegeman, by whom he had a son, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Jr. Mrs. Depew died in 1893, and in 
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1901 he married May Palmer, who survived him — — 


when he died at the age of nearly ninety-four. At 
his death tributes poured in from prominent 
persons throughout the country and abroad, 
and the offices of the New York Central and the 
concourse of Grand Central Terminal in New 
York were draped in black. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB, WWW. Obituaries: ES, 
4-5-28, 1:1; WP, 46-28, 1:3.) 


WILLIAM CORCORAN Eustis (1862-1921) was 
the grandson of W. W. Corcoran. He was born 
in France while his father was secretary of the 
Confederate legation. Both parents died while 
he was a young boy, and he and his brother and 
sister were brought to Washington by their 
grandfather and raised in the Corcoran house 
by a relative, Miss Celestine Eustis. William Cor- 
coran attended private schools in Virginia, grad- 
uated from the University of Virginia in 1883, 
and from Harvard Law School in 1887. He was 
fond of sports, particularly polo and hunting, 
and was known as an excellent marksman. 

In Ireland he won the coveted Meath Hunt 
Cup. In later years Mr. Eustis had a small racing 
stable, and in 1920-21 he was president of the 
National Capital Horse Show. 

Eustis went to London in 1901 as secretary of 
the United States embassy. He stayed only one 
year, returning to devote his time to philan- 
thropic and civic activities in Washington and in 
Loudoun County, Virginia, where he and Mrs. 
Eustis had a country estate, Oatlands, now a 
property of the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation. He also served for many years as vice 
president and trustee of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art and as a trustee of the American Security 
and Trust Company. 

During World War I Mr. Eustis went overseas 
as a French interpreter for General Pershing 


Ballroom loggia from the garden 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


and then became his private secretary. He was 
commissioned a Captain in the Infantry in Oc- 
tober 1917, remaining with Pershing in Paris 
and then in Chaumont until March 1918 when 
he was made liaison officer to the United States 
military governor of Paris. He remained in this 
post until December 1918. 

William Corcoran Eustis was married in 1900 
to Edith Livingston Morton, daughter of former 
Vice President Levi P. Morton. They had five 
children. Mr. Eustis was on his way to meet his 
family at the Morton estate in Rhinecliff, New 
York, when he was stricken with pneumonia and 
died at the Hotel Belmont in New York City. In 
addition to his wife and children, Mr. Eustis was 
survived by a brother, George Peabody Eustis, 
then of California; and a sister, Louise (Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock), of Westbury, Long Island. 

William Corcoran Eustis was a member of the 
Metropolitan, Alibi, and Chevy Chase clubs in 
Washington, and of the Knickerbocker and 
Jockey clubs in New York. He was listed in the 
city directories at 1611 H Street in 1891-92 
and again from 1908-20. 


(Sources: NCAB; Obituaries: NYT, 
25-21, 17:2; WP, 11-25-21, 1:7.) 
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EpirH LivinGston Morton Eustis (1874— 
1964) was born in Newport, Rhode Island, the 
daughter of Levi P. Morton and Anna Livings- 
ton Read (Street) Morton. Her father was a dis- 
tinguished banker, Congressman, and diplomat 
before becoming Vice President in the Harrison 
administration in 1889 and governor of New 
York in 1895. Her mother was the daughter of 
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William I. Street, a socially prominent literary 
man from Poughkeepsie. 

Edith Morton lived at 1500 Rhode Island Av- 
enue when her father was Vice President (see 
MAA, Vol. 2). After her marriage to William 
Corcoran Eustis she became active in charitable 
work in both Washington and Loudoun County, 
Virginia. She was a Red Cross worker, president 
of the Washington Visiting Nurses, and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Loudoun County Hospi- 
tal. She gave the chapel of St. Francis of Assisi to 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral in memory of her 
daughter, Edith Celestine, who died at the age 
of twenty-three. Later, Mrs. Eustis lost another 
child; her only son, Morton, was killed in action 
in France during World War II. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Eustis di- 
vided her time between the Rhode Island Ave- 
nue house and Oatlands. In 1936 she purchased 
the historic Robert P. Dodge house at 1534 
Twenty-eighth Street in Georgetown, where she 
lived until her death at the age of ninety. She was 
survived by three daughters: Helen Louise Cor- 
coran Eustis of New York; Anne Livingston (Mrs. 
Eustis Emmet), and Margaret Morton (Mrs. 
David E. Finley), both of Washington. 


(Sources: Obituaries in ES and WP, 11-13-64; NYT, 11-14 
64, 29:4.) 


Appendix 


Views 


Before the Renwick additions and remodeling: None have 
been found. 


After the Renwick additions and remodeling, before 1892: 


W. W. Corcoran family album. (A copy is in the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art.) Photographs: Two views 
of H Street facade; one from southwest, one 
from southeast; two garden views looking north, 
one showing an open porch with decorative iron 
supports and railings; garden view looking west 
and showing Connecticut Avenue gate. Interiors: 
front parlor; library, showing mantel and Mr. 
Corcoran sitting in his chair; library, showing 
desk and bookcases; salon, looking west; salon, 
looking east; dining room; north corridor, look- 
ing west. 

Note: Both the CHS and MLKW have photographs 

of the front parlor and north corridor which are 

identical to those in the Corcoran album. 

Other exterior views: Stilson Hutchins and Joseph 
West Moore, The National Capital, Past and Pres- 
ent. Washington: The Post Publishing Company, 
1885, p. 299, sketch: Mary Lockwood, op. cit., 
photograph facing p. 113; Peterson’s Magazine, 
February 1895, p. 191, photograph. 
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After the Brice remodeling of 1892: 


LC, Frances Benjamin Johnston photographs: H 
Street facade, No. J698—-8838; detail, east wing 
H Street, No. J698-8839; H Street detail, 
Brice’s new window, No. USZ 61657; garden 
and enclosed porch at north end of west wing, 
No. J698-8843; garden and outbuilding, 
J698-8844; stable, J698-8868; rear of house, 
detail showing hexagonal projection and garden 
urn, No. USZ 61658; garden gate and wall, No. 
USZ 61656. Interiors: front parlor, showing man- 
tel, No. J698—-8851; front parlor, looking west 
into salon, uncatalogued; north parlor, No. 
J698-8850; dining room, looking toward rear 
parlor, No. J698-8857; dining room, looking 
towards library and pantry, No. J698-81391; 
salon, looking east, No. J698-8852; salon, 
looking west, No. J698—8836; library, showing 
mantel, No. J698—8854; library, showing book- 
cases and front bay, No. J698—8855; front win- 
dow (old entrance) and hall, No. J698-81390; 
bedroom, No. J698-8860; bedroom 
(servant’s?), No. J698-8863. 

CHS. Photographs: H Street and Connecticut Ave- 
nue facades, good view of Connecticut Avenue 
bay; north and west garden facades; detail pho- 
tographs of Connecticut Avenue gate, porte- 
cochere, front window (in place of original door), 
and another H Street window. 

Chamber of Commerce Library. Photographs: three 
good views of the rear of the house taken during 
demolition; two views of the H Street facade just 
prior to demolition. 

MLKW. Photographs: two views from southwest, one 
showing Connecticut Avenue bay and garden en- 
trance; two views of the garden gate, one with 
gate open, showing part of house; west elevation, 
showing porch and salon wing. 


Garden entrance from Connecticut Avenue 
c. 1910 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 
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Portico 


. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 
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1607 H Street, N.W. 
The Thomas Ritchie Residence 


Located on the north side of H Street, N.W., 
between Sixteenth Street and Connecticut Ave- 
nue, this house stood on lot 13 in Square 186. 
The property was approximately the size of orig- 
inal lot 3 plus part of lot 18 and became an un- 
numbered lot before receiving the number 13. A 
stable was located north of the house, across an 
alley, on lot 35. 


History 


Sometime after 30 March 1791, Samuel David- 
son purchased a large tract of land from Edward 
Pierce.His holdings included the area which be- 
came Square 186 when the city was laid out in 
1792. In October of that year he subdivided the 
square into eighteen lots (Records of Squares, 
1-337, Office of the Surveyor), and in 1793 
deeded lots 1 and 18 to Henry Davidson (Liber 
A folio 454) and lot 3 to Justina Davidson (Liber 
A folio 456). By 1845 Justina was living in Eng- 
land, the widow of a man named Dallas; in June 
she sold lot 3 to William Wilson Corcoran (Liber 
WB118 folio 231). At the same time Corcoran 
bought lots 1 and 18 from Henry Davidson, also 
living in England (Liber WB118 folio 228). In 
October Corcoran sold lot 3 and part of lot 18 to 
his brother, Thomas (Liber WB125 folio 18), 
who sold it back again to W. W. Corcoran and 
George Riggs in February 1846 (Liber WB133 
folio 139). In January 1847 W. W. Corcoran 
took sole possession of the property (Liber 
WB133 folio 142). 

In the meantime some confusing changes had 
taken place in the subdivision of Square 186. In 
1809 Samuel Davidson had subdivided it again 
into 26 lots; no change was made affecting lots 3 
and 18 (Liber NK No. 1 folio 26, Office of the 
Surveyor). In 1844 W. W. Corcoran began buy- 
ing lots in the Square, primarily around the 
southeast corner, at Sixteenth and H Streets. 
Apparently he made some undocumented 
changes in lot size and number sometime in the 
mid forties. The tax books for 1846 and 1847 
show the transfer of lot 3 and part of lot 18 back 
and forth between the Corcorans, but do not list 


any improvements. However, in 1847, under 
the name of Thomas Ritchie,! there was listed an 
unnumbered lot in Square 186 with an improve- 
ment assessed at $9,000 entered in red ink; a 
color often used to indicate a new improvement 
or transfer of property. That this unnumbered 
lot corresponded approximately in size and lo- 
cation to original lot 3 and part of lot 18, and 
that the improvement entered was the house at 
1607 H Street can be reasonably assumed from 
the following: It is known from city directories 
that Thomas Ritchie lived next door to Cor- 
coran’s own house at 1611 H Street, placing his 
house in the location of original lot 3. Also, when 
Corcoran completed his purchase of the entire 
Square he made a documented subdivision 
(1854: Liber B folio 43, Office of the Surveyor), 
“with the assent of Thomas Ritchie, evidenced 
by his signature.” New lots 1, 2, and 3 occupied 
the space formerly taken by lots 1 and 2; and the 
land which was originally lot 3 (and part of lot 
18) was assigned to Ritchie as an unnumbered 
lot adjoining Corcoran’s own house property. 
Even though Ritchie had been paying the taxes 
on the property since 1847, it was not until this 
time, June 1854, that Corcoran actually deeded 
him the land (Liber JAS79 folio 109). The price 
was $13,500, and the transfer occurred just one 
month before Ritchie’s death. The deed notes 
that it had been “heretofore agreed, by a written 
but unrecorded agreement” that Corcoran “on 
certain conditions ... had sold and would con- 
vey” the property to Ritchie. The agreement 
further stipulated that Corcoran would open a 
twenty foot wide alley from the rear of the prop- 
erty to Sixteenth Street for his and Ritchie’s 
joint use. Ritchie, in turn, would give up all right 
to any other alleys in the Square and give Cor- 
coran the right to build up against his stable 
walls. The land remained an unnumbered lot 
marked “Thomas Ritchie” in Corcoran’s next 
subdivision in 1866 (Liber WF folio 205, Office 





1 Ritchie was a newspaper editor from Richmond who had come to 
Washington at the request of President Polk to edit the Whig news- 
paper. See biography section of text. 
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of the Surveyor), and was finally called lot 13 in 
his last subdivision (1880: Liber 10 folio 114). 

While Commodore Richard (Robert?) Stock- 
ton has been credited with being both the builder 
and the first occupant of the house,? research 
has not determined that any of the Stockton 
family was associated with 1607 H Street until 
the house was leased by Senator John P. Stock- 
ton from 1871-75. At present it seems most 
likely that W. W. Corcoran was the builder and 
Thomas Ritchie the first occupant. In his will, 
written in June 1854 (Administration No. 3504 
O.S.), Thomas Ritchie mentioned his house in 
Washington. He wrote: 


My dwelling house in Washington is valuable 
for its architecture and its location. There 1s no 
position in Washington that is more desirable for 
its beauty and its neighborhood. It has risen 
much in its value, since I purchased it from my 
friend Corcoran several years ago. 


In Corcoran’s collection of letters received 
there are several from Ritchie, who often ex- 
horted his friend to take time off from business 
and spend a few days with him at Brandon, his 
son-in-law’s Virginia estate. Corcoran was men- 
tioned several times in Ritchie’s will; at one 
point Ritchie said: 


I have scarce anything worthy of his acceptance 
to bequeath my noble and constant friend, W. W. 
Corcoran. I will not give him back the beautiful 
velvet armchair, which now graces my parlor, for 
I wish it to remain in my family as a memorial of 
his friendship for me. But if there be any Book 
or Books in my Library, which he would add to 
his own beautiful collection, I wish he would se- 
lect them for himself. 


Ritchie died in July 1854, but the land re- 
mained in his family until 1869 when, as a result 
of a court decision, it was ordered to be sold and 
was repurchased by W. W. Corcoran for $40,000 
(Liber D8 folio 411). It stayed in the Corcoran 
family until 1912, when it was sold to Clarence 
L. Hay (Liber 3548 folio 167) by George P. Eus- 
tis, W. W. Corcoran’s grandson. Hay was the 
son of John Hay who, with Henry Adams, built 
the houses by Henry Hobson Richardson next 
door. (See text, 1603 H Street, N.W.) According 
to an article in the Evening Star (7-27-12), Hay 
bought the house “to protect the Hay residence 
at the corner of Sixteenth and H Streets north- 
west from the possibility of the construction of 
an apartment house in the same block.” How- 





2 Fremont Rider, Washington, A Guidebook for Travelers, New York; 
The MacMillan Company, 1924, p. 191. 
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ever, in 1921 Hay transferred the property to 
the Washington Loan and Trust Company in 
trust “for the use and benefit of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The purchase 
price was approximately $175,000 (Liber 4555 
folio 138). In 1922 the house at 1607 H Street 
was demolished, along with the Corcoran house 
next door, for the erection of the Chamber of 
Commerce building, designed by Cass Gilbert. 
While 1607 H Street had very few owners, it 
had a number of interesting tenants who are dis- 
cussed in the biography section of this text. The 
first documented changes occurred when Cor- 
coran leased the house to Henry and Marian Ad- 
ams in 1880, prior to the building of their own 
house next door, to the east. The Adamses had 
evidently enquired about the house early in the 
year, while still in London, as Corcoran wrote 
them on 15 May saying the house would be avail- 
able in July and mentioned a lease and rental fee 
“for the improvements you suggest.” He added: 
“I do not know another house in the city with 
better exposure to sun than this, and the ar- 
rangement of rooms cannot be better.” On 11 
June he wrote: I am so desirous to have you for 
my neighbor and tenant that I am willing to let 
the house remain vacant until you return about 
the first of October next.” A few days later he 
sent them a diagram showing the room arrange- 
ment—unfortunately this has not been found. 
On 9 July Adams wrote Henry Cabot Lodge 
from London: “We have taken Corcoran’s White 
House, next his own, on President’s Square, and 
I fear there is a great deal to be done to it befor 
we can get in.”* 
The Adamses returned to Washington to stay 
at Wormley’s Hotel while the work was being 
done. On 10 October Marian Adams wrote her. 
father: | 


Lovely weather here—cool and Sani a fire © 
every evening. Up to our eyes in work, hardly © 
time to eat and sleep; Corcoran sweet as oe ! 
candy, and the house bids fair to suit us well. All 

plumbing is to be in new brick addition on east 
side, separated from main house by double brick 
wall; laundry in brick building in yard, which has 
five rooms and will hold coachman and any serv- 
ants we may wish. We ought to stay and oversee 
everything, but of course shall not. We find a 
cabinet-maker who will make wooden mantel- 
pieces and library bookcases; his work in two of 
our friends’ new houses is quite as good as 





3 W. W. Corcoran Collection, Letter Press Copy Book No. 51, pp. 
505, 585, 595. 

4 Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed., Letters of Henry Adams (Vol. 1, 
1858-1891). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, p. 325. 
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Rear looking south with Adams house on left 
c. 1921 
Courtesy, American Association of University Women 


Leach’s. This saves us much bother and ex- 
pense. Have taken six years’ lease with right to 
renew, pay two hundred dollars a month; Cor- 
coran spends twenty-five hundred dollars in re- 
pairs and pays all taxes. On second floor we get 
six bedrooms, two bathrooms, and new servants’ 
staircase—verandas behind all three stories.° 


From the preceeding descriptions it is appar- 
ent that the remodeling was quite extensive; the 
building permit, issued 4 October 1880 (No. 
45), said only, “to remodel and make general re- 
pairs.” No architect or contractor was listed; 
the cost was estimated at $2500. It was December 
before the Adamses moved in, bringing fifteen 
wagonloads of furniture from Boston.® They re- 
mained until Marian’s tragic death late in 1885; 
then Henry moved to their newly completed 
house next door. 


5 Ward Thoron, ed., The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 1865—1883. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1936, pp. 227-28. 

6 Ernest Samuels, Henry Adams, The Middle Years. Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Press, 1958, p. 143. 





Further remodeling took place in 1893 (Per- 
mit No. 242, 8-8). No tenants are known to 
have occupied the house in that year, and it is 
possible that it was vacant and undergoing re- 
pairs for the new tenant, Secretary of War Dan- 
iel S. Lamont. Again, the work done must have 
been rather extensive; the cost was estimated at 
$10,000, although the description of the work 
said only, “To make general repairs to dwelling 
and stable.” The architect’s name was entered 
as James H. Hill, but it was most probably James 
G. Hill, a prominent architect at the time. 

From 1903-12 the house was occupied by the 
Hamilton Institute, a fashionable school for girls. 
In 1904 an addition for the school was built in 
the rear yard. On the building permit it was de- 
scribed as being brick, two stories high, 14 by 28 
feet. It was to be connected to a porch, presum- 
ably the “veranda” of which Marian Adams 
spoke, by a covered way. No architect was listed; 
the cost was estimated at $1400 (No. 1973, 6— 
17-04). The only other permit of significance 
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Thomas Ritchie residence with Corcoran house on left 
Courtesy, American Association of University Women 
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was issued in 1912, when the owner, entered as 
Mrs. John Hay, replaced plumbing, remodeled 
bathrooms and altered partitions at a cost of 
$6000. The last tenants, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, made no changes 
during their brief occupany (1919-21) which 
required a building permit. 

The name of the architect of the original 
building is not known, and no architectural 
drawings have been found. 


Architecture 


The Ritchie residence at 1607 H Street was 
built by William Corcoran as a detached struc- 
ture facing south across Lafayette Square. Over 
the years, an east addition and the Corcoran 
house expansion to the west brought the build- 
ing into contact with its neighbors. 

The center hall brick residence, painted in 
pale tones, was three bays wide by three stories 
high over a raised basement. Obvious expense 
was lavished on the entrance portico and door- 
way. There is little doubt that the builder was 
influenced by Minard Lafever whose handbook 
on neo-classical Greek designs was reprinted in 
1846. The entrance, recessed into the plane of 
the facade, was flanked by pilasters. The door- 
way, with its side and transom lights, was orna- 
mented by delicate consoles. The concept is 
found in Plate 81 of Lafever’s The Modern 
Builder’s Guide (first printed in 1833 and repub- 
lished by Dover in 1969). Inspiration for the 
Ionic columns and entablature composing the 
projecting porch may have come by way of Plate 
80 from the same publication. 

It seems possible that in order to properly 
scale the granite plinths it became necessary to 
increase the length of the marble columns to six 
inches below the pilaster bases. Reducing the 
plinth size also had the effect of reducing the 
scale of the stoop by lowering the focus of atten- 
tion. As built, the plinths acted as cheek walls to 
the entrance risers. The quality of the columns 
and the delicacy of the consoles at the doorway 
and hall window, would indicate that they were 
made elsewhere than in Washington; the re- 
mainder of the ornament and millwork was 
cheap and likely of local manufacture. 

The basement elliptical windows seem unu- 
sual. They are more likely to have been used at 
side walls and gables or incorporated into an en- 
tablature frieze so as to ventilate top floor cham- 
bers without the use of dormers which spoil 
“classical” design. Note also how the builder 
chose to “break” the facade. A four inch pro- 


jection of the central bay was enough to give a 
shadow line thereby relieving the otherwise 
square bulk of the entrance elevation. The ver- 
tical accent, however, was in contrast to the hor- 
izontal compositions usually associated with 
“Greek” design. Such a device may be an un- 
derstandable reversion to the earlier Georgian 
or Federal styles 

There 1s little indication as to the arrangement 
or ornamentation of the interior. It is known, 
however, that in 1880 Marian and Henry Ad- 
ams added the east wing for bathroom facilities 
and that in 1904 a two story classroom was added 
to the west side of the north elevation for the 
Hamilton Institute. (see History) 


Biographies 


The architect is not known; for a biography of 
the builder, W. W. Corcoran, see text, 1611 H 
Street, N.W. 


THomas RITCHIE (1778-1854) was born in 
Tappahannock, Essex County, Virginia. His 
father, Archibald Ritchie, was a Scotch immi- 
grant and businessman, who died when Thomas 
was a child. His mother, Mary (Roane) Ritchie, 
tried unsuccessfully to interest her son in law or 
medicine. Turning away from both professions, 
the young man began reading widely in the 
fields of politics and economics. At the same 
time, believing strongly in universal education, 
he embarked enthusiastically upon a teaching 
career in Fredericksburg. The strain of over- 
work affected his health, however, and in 1803 
he gave up teaching and opened a bookstore in 
Richmond. 

It was at this time that the Republican news- 
paper in Richmond ceased publication. Judge 
Spencer Roane, Ritchie’s uncle, wanted to see 
another established; President Jefferson offered 
help with federal printing, and Thomas Ritchie 
saw a chance to indulge his zeal for public edu- 
cation. In May 1804 he founded the Enquirer 
and made it one of the most successful papers in 
the nation. His genius as an editor is described 
in the Dictionary of American Biography: 


For forty-one years he continued it (later as the 
Richmond Enquirer), thrice a week with occasional 
“extras” after 1806, himself writing the ringing 
editorials, culling the news intelligently and doing 
most of the reporting, keeping it morally clean 
and free from abusive language, sometimes 
helped and sometimes hindered by partners but 
always dominating it, making it a power in the 
land. Probably no other editor of his time was 
equally successful in holding in the bonds of 
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friendship a varied host of men, and in securing 
for his paper discussions of the greatest public 
questions by men whose opinions carried the 
weight of authority. 


Ritchie served briefly in the War of 1812. In 
1814 he was elected state printer and held this 
lucrative position for twenty-five years. Ritchie 
was a power to be reckoned with in Virginia pol- 
itics, believing in the necessity of democratic re- 
form in representation and suffrage and 
supporting public schools and extensive internal 
improvements in the state government. He in- 
creased his power nationally by allying himself 
first with Van Buren and then with Polk. Ritchie 
was an ardent states’ rights supporter, and on 
the slavery question denounced the abolitionists 
while at the same time urging gradual emanci- 
pation. 

In his long and rambling will, Ritchie, true to 
his profession, began to editorialize about his 
feelings for his country: 


I hold it to be the duty of every citizen to watch 
over the interests of a country of which he is a 
member—and such a free and glorious country 
as this is! Who is not proud of her destiny? Who 
is not willing to give his service and even his life 
to the maintenance of the great principles on 
which her free and federal institutions are based? 
America has made one of the greatest political 
discoveries, which the world has ever witnessed— 
a form of organization which reserves to the 
States and their people the power of regulating 
most of the functions which appertain to govern- 
ments, leaving but very few powers, and they 
only of the most general and yet important char- 
acter, to the jurisdiction of the Federal Authori- 
ties. Hence the specification which is made in the 
Constitution of those powers which the United 
States are to exercise in their legitimate sphere— 
and hence the necessity of watching over the op- 
erations of the Machinery and repressing its ex- 
cesses, when it threatens the rights of the States. 
We are already the greatest power among the na- 
tions. We are destined to be greater still—but let 
us not be too ambitious of inordinate acquisi- 
tions, or too rapid in our advances. Let us fill up 
the immense territory which we own. Let us not 
be too anxious to step our foot from the main- 
land to the Islands .... Let us not deny to the 
inhabitants of other lands a free asylum within 
our own shores .... Preserve both the rights of 
the States, and the Union of the States. These are 
the two great pillars of America’s prosperity and 


glory... .’ 


It was Polk who brought Ritchie to Washing- 
ton in 1845 to edit the Union, the administration 
organ. Ritchie came reluctantly—he was sixty- 
seven years old at the time—and his influence as 
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a national editor was not what it had been in 
Richmond. A less than flattering obituary in the 
New York Tribune said: 


Well, Mr. Ritchie came to Washington. But his 
power had departed. The oracle of Richmond 
was not the oracle of Washington. What was 
magnificent editorship in a country town was 
next to nothing when it sought to be metropoli- 
tan. 


However, the Evening Star (7-5-1854) noted: 


We may, however, not inappropriately write that 
his character as a man was misunderstood to a 
remarkable degree by those who did not know 
him personally .... The outside world think of 
him as a weep pon when in truth the 


remarkable trait of his public character was en- 


tire incapacity for political management, of which 
he was as ignorant as a child. 


Ritchie was a conspicuous figure—‘“a tall, lean, 
quick-moving man, with brilliant eyes and strik- 
ing profile, always clinging to the old low shoes 
and silk stockings, secretary of all the public 
meetings, toastmaster of the dinners, leader of 
the dances, welcomer of distinguished guests, 
the state’s ‘Father Ritchie,’ his intimates’ “Tom 
Ritchie.” (DAB) He was married in 1807 to Is- 
abella Foushee, daughter of Dr. William Foushee 
of Richmond. They had twelve children, of 
whom nine lived to maturity. In his later years 
Ritchie spent much of his time with his eldest 
daughter, Isabella, and her husband, George E. 
Harrison, at their home, Brandon, still standing 
on the James in Prince Georges County, Vir- 
ginia. 

When Ritchie died in July 1854 Corcoran was 
one of the pallbearers at the service held at St. 
John’s, a few doors from his house. The funeral 
was attended by President Pierce, several depart- 
ment heads, and numerous Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. After a long funeral cortege from 
St. John’s to the wharves, the body was taken by 
steamboat to Richmond for burial. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB; W.W. Corcoran, A 
Grandfather’s Legacy, Washington; Henry Polkinhorn, printer, 1879. 
Obituaries: the Washington, D.C. Tr-Weekly Union, 7-7-1854; 
the Richmond Enquirer, 7-7-1854.) 


Joun SiipDELL (1793-1871) was born in New 
York City. His father was a merchant and banker 
of the same name, his mother a Scotswoman, 
Margery (Mackenzie) Slidell. A younger brother, 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, (who adopted the 
name of a maternal uncle) became a well-known 
author and naval officer; his sister Jane was mar- 
ried to a naval officer, Matthew C. Perry, brother 


§ Quoted in the Washington, D.C. Daily Union, 7-7-1854. 
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of the famous Oliver Hazard Perry. The name 
of John Slidell is also associated in several ways 
with the Navy and ships—but not as a naval of- 
ficer. 

After graduating from Columbia College in 
1810, John Slidell went into the mercantile busi- 
ness. This was short-lived, however, because of 
the embargo policy and the War of 1812. After 
his business failure and the scandal which re- 
sulted from a duel, he left New York in 1819 for 
New Orleans, set up a successful law practice, 
and in 1835 married a young Creole girl. 

John Slidell had political ambitions but was at 
first not very successful. He was defeated in his 
bid for a Congressional seat in 1828, and for the 
Senate in 1834 and 1836. In the meantime he 
had been appointed district attorney at New Or- 
leans (1829) but was ousted in 1833 by a rival. 
His attempt in the same year to secure a diplo- 
matic post from both Jackson and Van Buren 
also ended in failure. 

In 1843 Slidell ran successfully for Congress 
and remained until his resignation in 1845 to ac- 
cept an appointment as commissioner to Mexico. 
His task was to adjust the Texan boundary and 
the Mexican claims, as well as to attempt the pur- 
chase of both New Mexico and California. The 
Mexican Government refused to accept him and 
his mission remained unaccomplished, although 
this diplomatic failure helped to prepare the 
American people for the war which soon fol- 
lowed. 

Slidell now turned his attention to securing a 
seat in the Senate. He was defeated in 1848 by 
Pierre Soulé, but when Soulé resigned in 1853 
to accept an appointment as minister to Spain, 
Slidell was appointed to fill the vacancy and then 
was elected on his own, serving until 1861. 
Throughout this period he was trying to secure 
the Democratic nomination for Buchanan, and 
while he failed twice he was successful in 1856, 
becoming Buchanan’s campaign manager. Fol- 
lowing the Democratic victory he was active in 
the administration, recommending numerous 
cabinet and diplomatic appointments, although 
he broke with Buchanan towards the end of the 
administration. In the Senate Slidell was among 
many favoring the annexation of Cuba and in- 
troduced a bill to appropriate thirty million dol- 
lars for its purchase. 

Slidell supported John Breckenridge in 1860, 
but was a moderate Union man until the election 
of Lincoln and the outbreak of the war. It was at 
this time (1860) that he was listed in the city di- 
rectory at 1607 H Street. With the beginning of 


hostilities Slidell joined the Confederacy and was 
appointed the South’s representative to France. 
On his way to Europe he reached Nassau safely 
and then, with the Confederate agent to Eng- 
land, James M. Mason (a native of Georgetown), 
boarded the British mail steamer, Trent. The two 
were removed from the ship by the United States 
Navy and detained at Fort Warren, Boston.® The 
incident inflamed British tempers and nearly re- 
sulted in war. It was Slidell’s neighbor on Lafay- 
ette Square, Captain John Wilkes (purchaser of 
the Dolly Madison house), who took him off the 
Trent. 

When he finally arrived in France in February 
1862, Slidell was cordially received by Confed- 
erate sympathizers. His talks with Napoleon III 
in the following months were encouraging, with 
the Emperor suggesting that ships for a Confed- 
erate navy might be built in French shipyards. In 
1863 arrangements were made with a French 
firm to build two ironclads and four corvettes. 
The United States legation got knowledge of 
this, and after protests from the minister, the 
French Government sold the ships to other 
countries, having by this time (1864) lost confi- 
dence in a Confederate victory. Slidell attempted 
to secure French aid in the form of a Confeder- 
ate loan of three million pounds, secured by cot- 
ton, and also supported Napoleon’s venture in 
Mexico in the hope of getting official recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy. As clever and subtle a 
manipulator of men and money as he was, Slidell 
was never quite able to get from the French the 
aid the Confederacy so desperately needed. 

After the war Slidell remained in Paris. He did 
not ask for pardon, although he did request per- 
mission from President Johnson to visit Louisi- 
ana in 1866, a request which was never answered. 
He died in 1871 in Cowes, on the Isle of Wight. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB, NCAB) 


GIDEON WELLES (1802-1878) was descended 
from Thomas Welles, governor and first treas- 
urer of Connecticut, who had settled in Hart- 
ford in 1636. Gideon was born in Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, the son of Samuel and Ann (Hale) 
Welles. After receiving a general education and 
studying law, he chose to enter the newspaper 
business, becoming in 1826 the editor and part 
owner of the Hartford Times. In 1836 he resigned 
as editor but continued to contribute articles to 


® George Eustis of Louisiana, husband of Louise Corcoran, William 


Wilson’s daughter, was also on the ship. He had been appointed 
secretary of the Confederate legation in Paris, to serve under Sli- 
dell. 
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the paper until he broke with the new editor 
over the slavery question. The Times was an early 
supporter of Andrew Jackson and Welles en- 
tered the political arena at an early age. In 1826, 
at the age of twenty-four, he was elected to the 
state legislature and served until 1835. He was 
elected state comptroller for public accounts in 
1835, 1842 and 1843. Called by the Dictionary of 
American Biography “‘a devoted Jeffersonian dem- 
ocrat who believed in freedom for the individ- 
ual, strict construction, and state rights,” Welles 
was often asked for advice by Jackson, who ap- 
pointed him postmaster of Hartford in 1836. 
Welles ran unsuccessfully for Congress in 1834 
and for the Senate in 1850, but on his frequent 
trips to Washington made many valuable friend- 
ships. He served as chief of the Bureau of Pro- 
visions and Clothing for the Navy, 1846-49, 
increasing his circle of friends and gaining much 
useful experience. 

Welles left his party over the slavery question 
when the Democrats supported the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act. He helped organize the Republican 
Party and the Hartford Evening Press, contribut- 
ing many significant articles to this and other pa- 
pers, including the Washington National 
Intelligencer. He ran unsuccessfully for the gov- 
ernorship of Connecticut in 1856, but with the 
election of Lincoln was appointed Secretary of 
the Navy, a post he held until 1869, longer than 
any other previous Secretary. It was during this 
period, 1862-69, that Welles lived at 1607 H 
Street. Foresighted, Welles predicted that the 
war would be a long one; and in 1863 told 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, that 
he expected reconciliation to take more than a 
generation. 

When the first shots of the war were fired, 
Welles had been in office only a few weeks. He 
faced nearly impossible tasks in the early months, 
trying to reorganize his department and literally 
create a navy from a few ships which were scat- 
tered over the world. He was further hampered 
by the fact that two important navy yards fell 
into Confederate hands, and by the loss of many 
of his officers to the Confederate navy. The 
Dictionary of American Biography notes that in the 
Ordnance Bureau only two men remained loyal. 

Undoubtedly Welles made mistakes. There 
were accusations and criticisms, but time has 
shown him to have been an excellent administra- 
tor whose department was noteworthy for its 
freedom from political favoritism and pressure. 
In matters of naval warfare it is difficult to de- 
termine how much credit belongs to Welles and 
how much to officers he trusted, but it is certain 


that he supervised such matters carefully and 
was directly involved in important engagements. 

An interesting aspect of Welles’ administra- 
tion was his personal interest in promoting the 
use of ironclads. The United States lagged far 
behind England and France in the use of these 
ships; Welles realized this and in the early months 
of 1861 was already studying plans and asking 
Admiral Dahlgren for reports on European de- 
velopments. By December he had a contract to 
build three such ships and ten thousand dollars 
from Congress to pay for them. At this time they 
were still being ridiculed, but after the Monitor 
and Merrimack confrontation in May 1862, the 
ridicule turned to praise and Welles was ahead 
of the game. He continued to urge the develop- 
ment and use of fast ironclad cruisers after the 
war, and also promoted the enlargement and 
modernization of inadequate navy yards so that 
such ships could be built, repaired and stored. 
Welles also recommended the establishment of a 
steam engineering department at the Naval 
Academy. 

While Welles’ anti-slavery feelings had been 
strong enough to make him change his party, he 
disliked the excessive use of power involved in 
freeing the slaves. In his Diary he noted that “an 
immediate, universal, unconditional sweep were 
the Rebellion crushed, might be injurious to 
both the slave and his owner, involving indus- 
trial and social relations, and promoting difficul- 
ties and disturbances; that these embarrassments 
required deliberate, wise thought and consider- 
ation.” (Diary of Gideon Welles, Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1911, Vol. 1, p. 403.) 

During the period of reconstruction he con- 
tinued to urge a policy of moderation and to de- 
fend southerners against the excesses of the 
radical element which gained control of the Re- 
publican party in 1866. In 1868 he returned to 
the Democratic party; in 1872 he was back sup- 
porting the Republicans and in 1876 switched 
again, supporting Tilden. His explanation was 
always that it was not he, but the parties and pol- 
iticians who changed their principles. 

Welles was a commanding figure with his long, 
white beard and wig, and he was universally re- 
spected for his honesty, faithfulness and sense 
of duty. His three volume diary and his numer- 
ous newspaper and periodical articles contain a 
wealth of historical information and a personal 
view of a most difficult and complex period in 
the nation’s history. 

Welles was married in 1835 to Mary Jane Hale 
of Lewistown, Pennsylvania. Like Thomas Rit- 
chie he had a large family—nine children—and 
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like Ritchie, also, was known as “Father”. Two 
of Welles’ sons were listed in the city directories 
as living with him at 1607 H Street: Edgar T., a 
clerk in the Navy Department; and Thomas G., 
an army officer. 

(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB, WWW; Obituary: NYT, 

2-15-78, 5:2) 
Joun P. STOCKTON (1826-1900) was a member 
of an illustrious family who had, from the earli- 
est days of this country, sent its members to the 
Congress primarily as Senators from New Jer- 
sey. The earliest, Richard Stockton, was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress and a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. His son, Rich- 
ard, was both a Senator and a Representative, 
and his grandson, Robert Field Stockton, was a 
Commodore in the Navy and later a Senator. A 
great grandson, Richard Stockton Field, was also 
a Senator. 

John Potter Stockton, the son of Commodore 
Robert Field Stockton and Harriet Maria (Pot- 
ter) Stockton, was born at Princeton. He gradu- 
ated from the College of New Jersey in 1843, 
read law in the office of his cousin, Richard 
Stockton Field, and was admitted to the bar in 
1850. His family connections brought him many 
opportunities, but it was his father’s influence 
which resulted in his appointment by President 
Buchanan as minister resident to the Papal States 
in 1858. During the Civil War Stockton was ac- 
tive in Democratic politics, and in 1865 he fol- 
lowed the family tradition and was a successful 
candidate for the Senate. There was some dis- 
pute, however, over whether he had received 
enough votes for election; he was seated and un- 
seated several times and the matter was not set- 
tled until 1866. The case received national 
notoriety because if Stockton, a Democrat, had 
been seated at the time the Senate overrode 
President Johnson’s veto of the Civil Rights Act, 
the veto might have held. The affair prompted 
the first Federal regulation of the election of 
Senators. Stockton was re-elected in 1869 but 
defeated in 1875. It was during his second term 
in the Senate that Stockton lived at 1607 H 
Street (1871-75). He hoped to run for the gov- 
ernorship of New Jersey but was not chosen by 
his party; instead, he became attorney-general, a 
position he held for twenty years. His aloof man- 
ner and his residence away from the areas of 
Democratic strength in an increasingly urban 
state diminished his power, and he drew what 
influence he had largely from family prestige. 

Stockton was married to Sarah Marks and had 


two sons and a daughter. 
(Sources: DAB, BDAC, NCAB) 


ELIJAH WARD (1816—1882) was born in Ossin- 
ing, New York. As a young man he pursued clas- 
sical studies, but later went to New York City 
where he was engaged in commercial enterprises 
and studied law at New York University. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1843, practiced law in 
New York City, and became judge advocate gen- 
eral of the State (1853-55). 

Ward was a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1856 and was elected to 
Congress in that year. He was not re-elected for 
the following term, but ran again successfully for 
the next two Congresses, serving from 1861- 
65. He resumed his law practice in New York 
and then served once again as a Congressman 
(1875-77) before finally returning to New York 
after an unsuccessful attempt at re-election. It 
was during his last Congressional term that Ward 
lived at 1607 H Street. He died in Nassau County, 
New York. 

(Source: BDAC) 


HENRY ADAMS: See text, 1603 H Street—800 
Sixteenth Street. 


WALTER ABBOTT Woop (1815-1892) was born 
in New Hampshire but moved with his parents 
as an infant to Rensselaerville, New York. At the 
age of twenty he settled in Hoosick Falls and be- 
came a blacksmith, leaving after four years to 
take a job in Nashville, Tennessee, in a carriage 
factory. In the late 1840’s he returned to Hoos- 
ick Falls and became an inventor and manufac- 
turer of reapers, mowers, and binders. A few 
years later (1855) he was able to buy the Tre- 
mont Cotton Mill and convert it to a mower and 
reaper factory. In the next ten years Wood made 
a number of changes in the old Manny ma- 
chines, some of which were patented. His busi- 
ness grew rapidly and was incorporated in 1865 
as the Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping 
Machine Company. 

Wood introduced his machines to Europe in 
1856 and eventually built up a substantial for- 
eign business. His connection with the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1867 brought him the 
decoration of chevalier of the Legion of Honor; 
in 1878 he was made an officer in the order. He 
was decorated in Vienna in 1873 with the Im- 
perial Order of Franz Josef. 

Wood was elected to Congress as a Republican 
in 1879 and served until 1883. While in Con- 
gress he lived at 1634 I Street, N.W., one block 
from the Ritchie house. He returned to his busi- 
ness pursuits in Hoosick Falls in 1883 and died 
there approximately ten years later. His reason 
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for returning to Washington in 1888-89, when 
he lived at 1607 H Street, is not known. 

Walter Wood was married twice: in 1842 to 
Bessie Parsons, who died in 1866; and in 1868 
to Elizabeth Warren Nichols. He had two chil- 
dren by each marriage. 

(Sources: DAB, BDAC) 


DANIEL ScoTT LAMONT (1851-1905) was born 
on the Cortland County, New York, farm of his 
parents, John B. and Elizabeth (Scott) Lamont. 
He entered Union College in Schenectady, par- 
tially supporting himself, but did not complete 
his course. From this inauspicious beginning La- 
mont went on to build a life in political and fi- 
nancial circles which brought him a considerable 
measure of both fame and fortune. 

After leaving college he worked as a clerk in 
the capitol at Albany, attracted the attention of 
Democrats Samuel Tilden and John Bigelow, 
and became their protegé in the fight against 
Tammany. In 1872 Tilden secured for him a 
clerk’s position on the state central committee, 
which he held for many years, and from 1875- 
82 he was chief clerk of the New York Depart- 
ment of State. He was also employed on the Al- 
bany Argus from 1877-82, and eventually 
acquired a financial interest. The editor of the 
Argus supported Grover Cleveland for the gov- 
ernorship of New York in 1882 and assigned 
Lamont to cover his campaign. A friendship 
grew between the two men; upon Cleveland’s 
election Lamont became his private and military 
secretary, with the rank of Colonel, and then 
went to Washington when Cleveland was elected 
President to become his private secretary. He in- 
creased the importance of this office, “smooth- 
ing the paths of those who visited the executive 
mansion, while lightening the burden of Mr. 
Cleveland as probably no other man could pos- 
sibly have done.” (NCAB) This source also 
notes that it was Lamont who originated the 
phrase: “A public office is a public trust.” 

While serving as Cleveland’s secretary La- 
mont became friendly with William C. Whitney, 
then Secretary of the Navy, who gave him a job 
at the end of Cleveland’s first administration in 
1889 involving the financing of his street rail- 
way ventures. It was in this position that Lamont 
began to amass his fortune. It was with great re- 
luctance, therefore, that he accepted Cleveland’s 
appointment as Secretary of War in his second 
administration in 1893. It was during this pe- 
riod that Lamont lived at 1607 H Street (1894— 
97). While he was Secretary of War the Pullman 
strike occurred in Chicago, and it was he who 


directed the policing of the city during this tense 
period. 

In 1897 Lamont returned to private life and 
concentrated his energies on his financial inter- 
ests. In 1898 he was elected vice-president of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, which 
brought him into close and profitable association 
with western railroad tycoon, James J. Hill. He 
also acquired directorships in many other cor- 
porations and banks. 

Daniel Lamont was married to Juliet Kinney 
and was survived by her and two daughters 
when he died in Millbrook, Dutchess County, 
New York. 

(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB, WWW: Obituary: NYT, 7- 

24-05, 1:7) 
RUSSELL ALGER (1836-1907). Several sources 
mention Secretary of War Alger as a resident of 
1607 H Street during the Spanish-American 
War, although he was not listed in the city direc- 
tories at this address.” 

Alger, a native of Ohio, moved to Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, as a young man in 1859 and be- 
gan to amass a fortune in the lumber business. 
After serving in the army during the Civil War 
he settled in Detroit, where his fortune and per- 
sonal popularity grew. He was elected governor 
of Michigan in 1884, chosen to command the 
Grand Army of the Republic in 1889, and ap- 
pointed Secretary of War by McKinley in 1897. 
His less than successful administration of the 
War Department during the ensuing conflict 
with Spain caused the President to ask for his 
resignation in 1899. He was appointed Senator 
from Michigan in 1902 to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of James McMillan and was subse- 
quently elected. He died before the expiration of 
his term, in January 1907. 

(Sources: DAB, NCAB, WWW; Obituary: NYT, 1-28-07, 7:5.) 


PHOEBE CATHERINE HAMILTON SEABROOK 1853-— 
?) was born at Beaufort, South Carolina, the 
daughter of Paul and Katherine Percy (Camp- 
bell) Hamilton. Her grandfather, Paul Hamil- 
ton, was attorney-general and later governor of 
South Carolina; he was also Secretary of the 
Navy under Madison. Phoebe Hamilton became 
a teacher and was at one time principal of St. 
Agatha’s School in Springfield, Illinois; senior 
teacher at the F. F. Institute, Warrenton, Vir- 
ginia, and at Hannah More Academy in Mary- 
land. She was first listed in the Washington city 
directory in 1902, as principal of the Hamilton 
Institute, then located at 822 Connecticut Ave- 
nue. From 1903-12 Mrs. Seabrook and her 


10 CHS Records, Vol. 11, 1908, p. 247; Fremont Rider, op. cit. 
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girls’ school were established at 1607 H Street, 
and from the city directory listings it is apparent 
that other members of the family also lived there 
and worked for the Institute. In 1913 the Ham- 
ilton Institute moved to 823 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., but was not listed in the directory after 
that year. 
(Source: ABD.) 


THOMAS EWING (1862-1942) was born in Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, the son of Thomas and Ellen 
(Cox) Ewing. His grandfather, also named 
Thomas Ewing, was a Senator from Ohio, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, first Secretary of the In- 
terior, and then again a Senator. His father had 
been elected the first chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas in 1861, but being an 
ardent anti-slavery man resigned in 1862 to be- 
come a Colonel and later Brigadier General in 
the Eleventh Kansas Volunteers. After the Civil 
War he practiced law in Washington, D.C., then 
moved to Lancaster, Ohio, where he repre- 
sented his district in Congress. Subsequently, he 
opened a law practice in New York City. 

Ewing’s son, Thomas, also became a lawyer. 
Having received his early education in Ohio, he 
entered Columbia University when his family 
moved to New York. After receiving his Master’s 
degree in 1886 he remained as a graduate fel- 
low in science and then attended the law school. 
He went to Washington and worked as an assis- 
tant patent examiner in the United States Patent 
Office while completing his law studies at 
Georgetown University. In 1891 he returned to 
New York and began practice in his father’s of- 
fice of Ewing, Whitman and Ewing. He was later 
joined by his brother, Hampton Denman Ew- 
ing.” It was during this period that Thomas Ew- 
ing built a reputation as a patent lawyer, handling 
the patent applications for several significant in- 
ventions during the early 1900's. 

In 1913 Ewing dissolved his law firm and went 
to Washington at the request of President Wil- 
son to become United States Commissioner of 
Patents. During the four years he held this office 
he lived at 1607 H Street (1914-17). During his 
tenure Ewing was concerned particularly with 
reducing the long delays in the prosecution of 
applications. He continually impressed upon 
Congress and Government officials the impor- 


'! Probably named for Hampton Denman, who built the house at 
1623 Sixteenth Street (see text). Denman was from Leavenworth, 
as was the father of Thomas and Hampton Ewing. A further indi- 
cation of friendship or relationship between the two families comes 
from a newspaper account of Hampton Denman’s funeral, which 
lists Hampton Ewing as a pallbearer (ES, 10—14—95). 
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tance to the country of economic and commer- 
cial growth. After leaving office in 1917 Ewing 
persuaded the National Research Council to 
study the needs of the Patent Office; the find- 
ings resulted in increased Congressional appro- 
priations. 

Ewing returned to New York in 1917 to re- 
sume his law practice, but continued to lecture 
on patent law at Georgetown University until 
1932. In addition to his law career Ewing was a 
classical scholar who translated the works of the 
Roman poet, Horace, and wrote poetry of his 
own. He was president of the Current Literature 
Publishing Company from 1904-16. Mr. Ewing 
was a member of a number of professional soci- 
eties, active in hospital work in Yonkers, New 
York, and in Washington belonged to the Cos- 
mos and Metropolitan clubs. He was married in 
1894 to Anna Philips Cochran and had seven 
children. 

(Sources: NCAB, WWW. Obituary: WP, 12-842, p. 18.) 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE was 
formed in 1882, with sixty-five graduates of 
eight colleges. Its purpose was to further educa- 
tion for women and find wider opportunities for 
them to use their training. Soon local branches 
were admitted, with Washington, D.C., being the 
first in 1884. In 1921, through a merger with 
the Southern Association of College Women, the 
organization became the American Association of 
University Women. 

The Association has issued many fact-finding 
studies, beginning in 1885. At that time 705 
members were surveyed and the astonishing 
conclusion reached that—contrary to public 
opinion—higher education did not have an ad- 
verse effect on the health of women! Other more 
recent studies have been concerned with such 
topics as the economic status of AAUW mem- 
bers during the depression (1936) and the taxa- 
tion and financing of public education (1955). 

The granting of fellowships has long been an 
important aspect of the Association’s activities, 
beginning with the first one offered in 1888 
and continuing to the present. Through 1974— 
75 over 1600 fellowships were offered to Amer- 
ican women. The international fellowship pro- 
gram begun in 1945 had, through 1974-75, 
awarded 1400 fellowships, mostly to women from 
other countries. 

Other areas of interest and activity within the 
organization include educational legislation, for- 
eign students, international relations, educa- 
tional policy, the fine arts, social issues, and the 
economic and legal status of women. One of the 
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early aims of the Association was the creation of 
a department of education in the Government 
with Cabinet status. Another early interest was 
the establishment of an adult education program 
within the organization. 

The house at 1607 H Street was leased by the 
Association in 1919 as its first national home. 
Many women prominent in the fields of govern- 
ment and education were active in furthering 
the establishment of a national headquarters; 
among them were Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs. 
Robert Lansing, wife of the former Secretary of 
State, the presidents of Wellesley and Mt. Hol- 
yoke colleges, and the dean of Bryn Mawr. The 
house was to serve both as headquarters and as 
a guest house for distinguished visitors; funds 
were raised from alumnae groups and individu- 
als to equip and furnish it. The organization’s 
days in the house were numbered, however, as 
the Chamber of Commerce had decided to de- 
molish it before the expiration of the lease. A 
settlement was finally made between the Cham- 
ber and the AAUW, and in 1921 the Association 
purchased another historic house at 1634 I Street 
on Farragut Square, where it remained until the 
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erection of its present building at 2401 Virginia 
Avenue, N.W., in 1960. 


(Source: Literature from the American Association of University 
Women) 

There are several short periods for which there 
are no known residents of 1607 H Street. No in- 
formation has been found on Mr. and Mrs. S. S. 
Howland, who were listed in the Elite List for 
1892. The only other known occupants not dis- 
cussed above are two Government agencies, the 
Quartermaster General’s Office and the War 
Labor Policies Board, who leased the house dur- 
ing the First World War, 1918-19. 


Appendix 


Views 


American Association of Universty Women, National 
Headquarters Library, Washington, D.C. Photo- 
graph: glazed porches and garden in rear. 

CFA. Photograph: window details. 

CHS. Photographs: facade, c. 1900-04; a print of 
the LC’s Bryan photograph (see below). 

LC. Photographs: facade, W. B. Bryan collection, No. 
USZ62-9535, 1907; entrance, Frances Benja- 
min Johnston collection, No. J698-8833. 
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1603 H Street 
800 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
The Henry Adams and John Hay 
Residences 


These attached houses stood on the northwest 
corner of Sixteenth and H Streets, N.W., in 
Square 186, on lots 10, 11, and 12 in W. W. Cor- 
coran’s 1880 subdivision of the Square. They 
were demolished in 1927 for the erection of the 
Hay-Adams hotel. 


History’ 


The Hay-Adams houses served as the base for 
the long, straight rise of Sixteenth Street, and 
this, along with the proximity to Lafayette Square 
and the White House, defined the prominence 
of the site. 

The Hays and the Adamses were close friends, 
and it was Henry Adams, then living at 1607 H 
Street, who first conceived the idea of building a 
house on the property. The owner, W. W. Cor- 
coran, had sold it in February 1883, and there 
were indications that a seven story apartment 
building was in the planning stage—a horrid 
prospect for the Adamses to contemplate next 
door. John Hay was living in Cleveland at the 
time but was thinking of returning to Washing- 
ton. In addition, he had recently become a mil- 
lionaire upon the death of his father-in-law. So 
when the property was rumored for sale again 
later in the year, Adams showed it to Hay during 
a November visit to Washington and began ne- 
gotiations to acquire it. He wrote to Hay: “I need 
not say how eager I am to spend your money to 
have you next door. I would sacrifice your last 
dollar.’ 

The pull of Henry Adams’ friendship was 
strong, and Hay was not difficult to convince. In 
December 1883 he purchased lots 10, 11, and 
12 from Frederick H. Paine (Liber 1066 folio 
57). The property measured approximately 99 
feet on H Street and 131 on Sixteenth Street. 
Only a nominal fee of one hundred dollars was 
mentioned in the deed, but Friedlaender gives 


Henry Adams house 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


the price as $73,000.2 Paine had bought the 
property from Corcoran in January 1883, less 
than a year before, for $64,393 (Liber 1028 folio 
329). By agreement, Hay then sold Adams 44 
feet on H Street (lot 12 and part of lot 11) in 
January 1884 (Liber 1066 folio 163). No price 
was mentioned in the deed; Friedlaender says 
the agreement was that Adams would pay one- 
third the cost of the whole tract.‘ 

Marian Adams could not quite believe she was 
about to build a house. Friedlaender quotes her 
as saying: “I who have always been utterly op- 
posed to building am the one who jumped 
first,” and: “In our new garden will come three 
of the best trees we enjoy now and whose threat- 
ened loss has made us sad for a year.” 

Henry Adams had long been a friend of H. H. 
Richardson. The two had met when they were 
classmates at Harvard, and the architect's years 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris coincided 
with Adams’ position as his father’s secretary 
while Charles Francis Adams was minister to 
Great Britain. This relative proximity allowed 
the friendship to continue, and it was reestab- 
lished in the 1870’s when Richardson opened 
his office in Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1874, 
at which time Adams held a professorship at 
Harvard. 

In 1880, three years after the Adamses moved 
to Washington, Richardson was engaged to de- 





1 The initial research and writing for this chapter were done by 
Nancy Ferguson, while an intern at the Commission of Fine Arts, 
summer 1975. 

2 Quoted in Marc Friedlaender, “Henry Hobson Richardson, Henry 
Adams, and John Hay”, JSAH, Vol. 29, No. 3 (October 1970), p. 
234. Mr. Friedlaender’s article is the definitive study of the archi- 
tect-client (and friend) relationship, and is based primarily on let- 
ters in the collections of thé Massachusetts Historical Society. 

3 Tbid., p. 235. 

4‘ Ihid. 

> Ibid. 
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Preliminary design for the Hay and Adams houses 
1884 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 
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Preliminary design for Sixteenth Street elevation, Hay house 
1884 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


turn to politics required that he have a larger, 
more formal house than the Adamses. Also, the 
Hays had four children to consider. 

Early drawings show both houses constructed 
of light colored Ohio stone, but by 15 April 
1884, Richardson was already asking Adams for 
samples of Washington brick, the material Ad- 
ams had wanted in the first place.’ In January 
Hay had added a postscript to a letter he wrote 
to Adams, saying: “Mrs. Hay says she wants and 
says Mrs. Adams says she wants pressed brick.’ 
By December Richardson wrote Hay: “.. . I have 
suppressed the light stone in the upper stories 
and hope this will meet with your approval. I 
think it a great improvement...’ Early 
schemes also showed adjoining entrances for 
both houses on H Street, later changed so that 
the Hay house was entered from Sixteenth 
Street.” 








Building permits were issued 23 July 1884 
(No. 151, Adams; No. 152, Hay). The builder 
was Charles Edmonston, who had builtthe An- 
derson house. The cost of the Adams house was 
estimated at $35,000, the Hay, $60,000—both 
well below actual cost. 

The Adamses, living next door, had ample op- 
portunity to observe the construction. Marian 
Adams took photographs which she sent to Hay, 


8 James O’Gorman, H. H. Richardson and His Office, Selected Draw- 


ings, A Catalogue and Exhibition. Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts, Harvard College Library, 1974, p. 79. O’Gorman gives a 
good account of the development of the design as evidenced by the 
drawings at Harvard. 

® John Hay to Henry Adams, 8 January 1884. Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. The Theodore F. Dwight Collection. 

10H. H. Richardson to John Hay, 3 December 1884. The John 
Hay Library, Brown University Library. 

1! Ernest Samuels, Henry Adams, The Middle Years. Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Press, 1958, p. 220. 
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Sketch of third floor brickwork for Henry Adams 
1884 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


and Henry kept him informed of the progress, 
moaning constantly (as did Hay) about Richard- 
son’s extravagances, although neither man was 
very serious about his complaints: 


Richardson put back into my contract every ex- 
travagance I had struck out, and then made me 
sign it. After this piece of work he went off to 
seek other victims. He is an ogre. He devours 
men crude and shows the effects of inevitable in- 
digestion in his size.’” 


Richardson’s persistence can be seen in a note 
on one of the Harvard drawings (No. E3)j): 
“These [corbels] I shall put back at whatever 
they cost—HHR Oct 30/84”. 

In spite of all the fussing about expense, Ad- 
ams was obviously anxious to have a beautiful 
house and was especially concerned about mate- 
rials, requesting from Richardson samples of ex- 
otic woods and writing to his wife about a 
beautiful piece of green Mexican onyx which he 
envisioned for one of the mantels. (Later he re- 
ferred to it as an “awful onyx tombstone”.)”” 

The most serious difference between Adams 
and Richardson occurred with respect to the 
stone carving on the house, which Adams dis- 
liked. In various letters he referred to these carv- 
ings, saying: “Your account of the carvings fills 
me with terror”; “As for the house, Richardson 
has toned down the worst carvings”; and, “Keep 
your eye on our house-front, and if you see the 
workmen carving a Christian emblem, remon- 
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strate with them like a father.’!* Friedlaender 
thinks the reason Adams did not insist on the 
removal of the hated carvings, particularly the 
cross, was that Mrs. Adams wanted them. Later 


he carried out his threat to plant ivy below the 


cross and “grow it out”. 


Marian Adams, undergoing a period of severe 
depression following the death of her father, 
committed suicide in December 1885, just weeks 
before the completion of the new house. Henry 
Adams moved in three weeks later, forcing him- 
self to begin a new life. Hay moved soon after- 
ward to give Adams the companionship he 
needed, although his house was not completed 
until the following August because of the exten- 
sive amount of carving, gilding and marble work. 
Both the Hays and Henry Adams spent the re- 
mainder of their lives in the Lafayette Square 
houses. In spite of the tragic associations with it, 
Adams loved his home; in 1934, an old friend, 
Margaret Terry Chanler, described the house as 
she remembered it: 


The rooms were large, sunny, and well propor- 
tioned; the walls were hung with good pictures, 
a fine collection of Enolish nineteenth century 
water colors, and a great many beautiful old Ital- 
ian drawings de haute epoque. He liked his house 
and was proud of it. The library, where he and 
his friends passed so many pleasant hours, was of 
course overflowing with books, but there were 
choice bibelots, Chinese bronzes, and flowers on 
his big table; the best of the water colors were 
hung there—the lovely Turner landscape, the 
curious Nebuchadnezzar crawling on all fours 
and eating grass, painted by William Blake—and 
all the rarest Italian drawings were disposed about 
the mantlepiece. The chairs and sofa had been 
built to his measure and were extremely low, cov- 
ered with a dark maroon leather and, I need 
hardly add, superlatively comfortable, so that, 
once folded into their depths, one had no wish to 
move. The whole room had a mellow patine left 
by the much good talk it had harbored."® 


Another description comes from Harold Cater: 


al- 


The front stairs, designed to make climbin 
all, 


most effortless, led from the street level to a 


2 W. C. Ford, ed., The Letters of Henry Adams (Vol. 1, 1858-1891). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, p. 361. 

'8 Quoted in Friedlaender, p. 243. 

‘* Harold Dean Cater, compiler, Henry Adams and His Friends, A Col- 
lection of His Unpublished Letters. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1947, pp. 152, 156. All quotations are from letters to 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Dwight, a friend of Adams who was hou- 
sesitting at the time and later, after Marian Adams’ death, became 
a companion and secretary-researcher for Henry Adams. 

© Quoted in Friedlaender, p. 246. 

‘6 Margaret Terry (Mrs. Winthrop) Chanler, Roman Spring. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1934, pp. 300-301. 
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Tracing of first floor plan, nearly as built 
23 December 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


MLKW. Photograph of entrance (same view as in 
LC). 

AABN, Vol. 33, No. 814 (1 August 1891). Photo- 
graph of exterior. 

AA, No. 129, No. 2497 (20 May 1926). Photographs: 
entrance (frontispiece); K Street facade, pl. 109. 

Russell Sturgis, “Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge:, AR, 
July 1896. Photographs: entrance hall mantel, p. 
46; dining room, p. 47. 

Lizzie Tomkins, “Some Washington Homes”, Cos- 
mopolitan, March 1889. Sketch of exterior. 


IA, Vol. 11, No. 3 (March 1888). Photographs: K 
Street facade; entrance. 

“Historic Homes in Washington”, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, February 1895. Sketch of exterior. (A copy 
is in MLKW scrapbook, Historic Homes of Wash- 
ington. 

Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer, op. cit. Photograph 
of facade, facing p. 108. 

A History of the City of Washington, Its Men and Institu- 
tions. Washington: The Washington Post Com- 
pany, 1903. Photograph of exterior, p. 343. 
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Tracing of second floor plan 


Digitized by Google 
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Tracing of third floor plan 
23 December 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


Digitized by Google 


1530 K Street, N.W. 
The Nicholas Anderson Residence 


This house stood on the southeast corner of 
Sixteenth and K Streets, N.W., in Square 199 on 
parts of original lots 11 and 12, later lots 27 and 
28. The property also included the stable site on 
parts of subdivision lots 11 and 12, later lot 56. 
The residence was demolished in 1925 and the 
Carlton Hotel erected on the site. 


History 


The Anderson house was the first of the houses 
which Henry Hobson Richardson designed to be 
built in Washington, and consequently, it drew a 
tremendous amount of attention from friends, 
critics and journalists. In October 1882 Nicholas 
Anderson wrote his son, Larz, a student at Exe- 
ter: 


Public opinion seems to be radically divided on 
the subject [of the new house]. Some are extrav- 
agant in their compliments, while others find it 
devoid of all beauty. It is so essentially different 
from any other that the public taste must be ed- 
ucated up to it, and it requires a severe and well 
educated taste to see in its grand lines and simple 
beauty all that we claim for it. Iam delighted with 
it, and am sure that, when finished, it will meet 
with universal approbation from all whose ap- 
probation is worth having. The plasterers are at 
work, grading is being done, and the brick carv- 
ers are very busy on all panels. But oh, how big it 
looks!? 


The following August the Evening Star (8-18- 
83) noted under the headline, “General Ander- 
son’s Palatial Mansion”: 


The house which Gen. N. L. Anderson is 
building at the corner of 16th and K Streets is so 
nearly completed that it will be ready for occu- 
pancy early in the fall. The time occupied in the 
erection, as well as the unique style of architec- 
ture, has drawn more general attention to it than 
is usually the case in this city, where handsome, 
costly residences are spEneine UP on all sides as 
if some magician had waved his wand, and the 
beautiful architectural structures had risen from 
the earth. The house is so entirely different from 
every other house in point of massiveness and 
simplicity that it is a good deal discussed. The 
Opinions vary; some think that it is too severe in 
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style, others that its thick brick walls and narrow 
casements are unsuitable for this climate, while 
some object to the high roof surmounting the 
two stories as giving a squatty effect. The idle of 
the architect has been to erect a house, the chief 
characteristic of which would be dignity. It is the 
general opinion that he has succeeded. From the 
solid granite curbing which marks the graceful 
green slope surrounding the house, to the plain 
strong lines of the high pitched roof, the entire 
building is in harmony with this idea. 


A friend, Marian Adams, wrote her father in 
April 1883: “Monday before breakfast we . . . went 
over to Anderson’s new house. It does Richard- 
son credit; if we had thirty thousand a year it 
would suit us to a T.’” 

Nicholas Anderson was pleased with his “pal- 
atial mansion”. When it was completed he wrote 
Larz: “Our house will become quite famous after 
a time; then I will sell it and build another.’ 
All the while it was in the planning and construc- 
tion phases, however, he had complained about 
the expense and the extravagances Richardson 
had forced upon him. As a bluff, Henry Adams 
had suggested Anderson rid himself of the house 
by selling it to John Hay, who had made an offer 
well above the cost of construction. Adams wrote: 
“Anderson declared that Richardson’s extrava- 
gances had quite ruined him and refused to sell 
at any price. Poverty is proud.” 

In 1881 Nicholas Anderson had purchased 
the southeast corner of the intersection of Six- 
teenth and K Streets, N.W., parts of original lots 
11 and 12 in Square 199, from Henry Dickson, 
William and Henrietta King, Charles W. Hills, 
and James M. Johnston (Liber 966 folio 190; 


1 Isabel Anderson, eds., Larz Anderson, Letters and Journals of a Dip- 
lomat. New York: The Fleming H. Revell Company, 1940, p. 25. 

2 Ward Thoron, ed., The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1936, p. 442. 

3 Isabel Anderson, ed., Letters and Journals of General Nicholas Long- 
worth Anderson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1942, p. 
226. 

* Quoted by Marc Friedlaender, “Henry Hobson Richardson, Henry 
Adams, and John Hay,” JSAH, October 1970, p. 236. 
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Preliminary perspective sketch 
1882 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


Liber 987 folio 168; Liber 985 folio 406.) The 
property had previously been used as a storage 
space for Dickson and King’s wood and coal 
business. Anderson commissioned his Harvard 
classmate Richardson to build a house for him 
on his newly acquired property, and in March 
1882 the structure was begun by builders 
Charles and Samuel Edmonston. On the build- 
ing permit (No. 974, 3-30-82) the cost was es- 
timated at an unrealistic $33,000. 

Anderson reported on the progress of the 
building in letters to his son; by November 1882 
plans for the interior were nearing completion. 
Anderson boasted, ‘Our house is the most sol- 
idly built in town and people say that the name 
Edmonston adds 25 percent to the value of a 
building.” The following autumn he wrote 
Larz: 


I had four days of Mr. Richardson and still sur- 
vive .... He was in ecstasies over the house and 
believes it to be the handsomest thing in resi- 
dences that ever emanated from the brain of an 
architect.® 





A letter dated 15 October 1883 is identified as 
the first sent from the new house. The Anderson 
residence, as has been noted, was found partic- 
ularly interesting by Marian and Henry Adams, 
who in turn commissioned Richardson to design 
a house for them on H Street. They were the 
Anderson’s first guests in the new house, and 
Marian Adams returned to photograph the fa- 
cade and entry gate.’ 

The Andersons’ lives centered upon travel 
and social engagements. Their friendships with 
statesmen and other prominent Washingtonians 
required that they have a home suitable for en- 
tertaining, and it seems to have been generally 
agreed that the interior spaces and decoration 
were quite successful. Mrs. Anderson wrote Larz 
that “Mr. Adams made some funny comments 
on the exterior, but was speechless on entering, 
declaring its arrangements quite perfect.” Mrs. 


> Isabel Anderson, Nicholas Anderson, p. 204. 

§ Isabel Anderson, Larz Anderson, p. 27. 

7 The Adams Family Photograph Album, The Adams Papers, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. 

8 Isabel Anderson, Larz Anderson, p. 25. 
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K Street entrance and porte-cochere 
1883 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


Van Rensselaer said in her book on Richardson: 
“The interior is wholly successful, well lighted, 
and in plan unlike our usual types of arrange- 
ment yet not at all eccentric. It has at once an 
aristocratic and a thoroughly comfortable air. It 
is a charming interior to look at and a delightful 
one to live in.” (p. 105) While only three inte- 
rior photographs have been found, a rather de- 
tailed description of the major rooms was 
published by the Evening Star (8-18-83). (See 
Architecture.) Artistic Houses, an 1883 publication 
in which the interior photographs appear, also 
contains a description of the rooms. While the 
photograph of the hall does not give a good view 
of the stained glass windows on the stair landing, 
they are described as “representations of the 
spirit of sunset, in tones that run from red to 
blue.” The author notes that they were made 


“by Mr. Treadwell of Boston.’ The stained 
glass windows in the dining room, like those in 
the John Hay house, were made by John La 
Farge. While the whereabouts of these is un- 
known—if indeed they still exist—there are in 
the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, a watercolor and a sketch by La Farge for 
these windows. 

While several of the early Richardson draw- 
ings for the Anderson house show a stable next 
to the house on Sixteenth Street, it does not ap- 
pear in Marian Adams’ photograph of the house 
taken soon after completion; nor in most of the 
published sketches, with the exception of that in 


® Artistic Houses, New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1883. (An 


edition of 500 copies printed for the subscribers) Vol. 2, pt. II, pp. 
127-28. 
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La Farge sketches for stained glass dining room windows 
c. 1883 
Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book (p.104); nor on any 
of the real estate maps. On 14 November 1883 
Anderson wrote his son: “I have just made a 
purchase which will perfect the comfort and add 
to the value of our homestead very materially. It 
is the acquisition of a stable lot in immediate con- 
tiguity to the house .. .”’° The property was on 
an alley to the southeast of the house; the deed 
from Augusta Young was not recorded until 10 
March 1884 (Liber 1075 folio 155). On 11 April 
1884 a building permit was issued (No. 1369). 
There was no architect listed, Edmonston was 
the builder, and the cost was estimated at $2500. 

There were apparently no changes made in 
the house. There are no permits on file until 
after the death of General Anderson in 1892, 
and the only one of significance then is for the 
installation of a passenger elevator in 1916 (No. 
130, 7-11 and No. 164, 7-12). This was un- 
doubtedly for the convenience of Mrs. Anderson 
who was living in the house and died the follow- 
ing year at the age of seventy-five. 

Mrs. Anderson left her property to her son 
and daughter (Will of Elizabeth Kilgour Ander- 





son, Admin. No. 24236). In 1918 Larz Ander- 
son, his wife Isabel, and his sister, Elizabeth 
McMillan sold the house to Margaret C. Buck- 
ingham and Isabel C. Freeman for $180,000 
(Liber 4090 folio 413). It was apparently not oc- 
cupied by the new owners and was sold in 1921 
to William F. Dennis for $160,000 (Liber 4520 
folio 288). He sold it in 1924, along with other 
property south of the house on Sixteenth Street 
to Anna C. Walker for $215,000 (Liber 5213 fo- 
lio 417). In March 1925 she sold the same prop- 
erty to Harry Wardman and Thomas Bones 
(Liber 5497 folio 48); no price was given in the 
deed. In the same month William F. Dennis sold 
them the stable property, lot 56 (Liber 5501 folio 
6), for $10,000. 

The Anderson house was razed immediately— 
in fact, the razing permit predates the deeds 
(Permit No. 7060, 2-16-25). Developer Harry 
Wardman began construction of the Carlton 
Hotel in the same year. 


10 Isabel Anderson, Nicholas Anderson, p. 216. 
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Anderson house; photograph by Marian Adams 


c. 1883 
Courtesy, Massachusetts Historical Society, Adams Papers 


Architecture 


The Anderson house” was the first to be de- 
signed by Richardson in Washington and of the 
four it was the least assertive. The new residence 
created a sensation which pleased the owners on 
the one hand and, on the other, led them to pub- 
licly denounce Richardson who “had bullied them 
into extravagances.”’* Somewhat smaller than 
the Hay residence, the structure measured 57'— 
6” on K Street, by 68’—-10" on 16th Street and 
stood 36’—6” to the eave or 63’—0" to the high- 
est part of the roof.’ Although the height was 
similar, the Anderson residence gave the 
impression of being more squat than the Hay. It 
was undoubtedly more compact. 

Public opinion, especially professional, has oc- 
casionally found fault with the house. Mariana 
Griswold Van Rensselaer, architectural critic and 
author of a book on Richardson’s work, wrote 
in March 1886: 


... Mr. Richardson has built a great brick house 
which is impressive because very simple and very 
strong—perhaps because the latter good quality 
is somewhat over-emphasized. Mr. Richardson’s 
manner is, in truth, almost too monumental to 
lend itself gracefully to domestic work. Yet he is 
always much more than worthy of attention, and 
we are interested to see what he will do with two 
other houses [the Hay-Adams residences] he is 
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building now among the respectable old homes 
on Lafayette Square. 


Later, in her book on Richardson, she com- 
mented: 


The house is very simple in mass, with two plainly 
treated bays and a lofty hipped roof. So vast is 
this roof that though very beautiful it strikes one 
more, perhaps, as an expedient to avoid the com- 
monplace than as an obviously sensible covering 
for a city home in a climate where snows are light 
and infrequent. And the entrance, also, though 
in an oP Posie way, bears the imprint of willful- 
ness. If the roof is too self-asserting, the entrance 
is sO very quiet that its expression 1s hardly in ac- 
cord with its practical importance in the scheme. 
Yet in spite of these faults the building is a fine 
one—grand in mass, harmonious in proportions, 
coherent in design, and dignified in its severe 
simplicity.’® 


11 Not to be confused with the house at 2118 Massachusetts Ave- 


nue, built by Nicholas Anderson’s son, Larz. Sometimes called An- 
derson House, the mansion is now the home of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. Refer to MAA, Vol. 1. 

12 Marc Friedlaender, op. cit., p. 236. 

'3 Building Permit No. 974, 3-30-82. 

144“Recent Architecture in America,” The Century Magazine, Vol. 
31, p. 681. 

- Mosiann Griswold Van Rensselaer, Henry Hobson Richardson and 
His Works. Originally printed in a limited edition by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company in 1888; reprinted by Dover Publications, 
1969; p. 105. 
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West (Sixteenth Street) elevation drawing 
1882 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


Characteristic of Richardson’s office, al- 
though not an element required in every design, 
was the battered foundation wall, a feature which 
gave extra solidity to what was obviously an al- 
ready substantial structure. In this case, the mas- 
sive roof several stories in height increased the 
feeling of contained strength. Unlike the atten- 
uations of the Hay house which strove toward 
the picturesque, the interest derived from the 
Anderson residence was from the viewpoint of 
the pedestrian. Even the chimneys were squat so 
as to draw the eye downward. At closer inspec- 
tion, the fanciful brickwork captured the eye 
and interest. To soften individual outline, open- 
ings and corners were defined with moulded 
brick. Octagonal brick tiles, similar to those in 
the ninth century gateway to the Lorsch Monas- 
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tery in Germany, decorated the facade. Terra 
cotta panels further enlivened both the entrance 
and the great semicircular tower which, itself, 
was more successful in dominating the corner 
than that of the Hay. One historian, although 
praising the house in general, referred to those 
same panels as inferior to the work completed 
for Sever Hall at Harvard.’® It is, however, dif- 
ficult to compare domestic design with the re- 
quirements and opportunities of institutional 
architecture. 

When the house was nearly completed, the 
Evening Star published a description of the inte- 


6 Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and 
His Times. Cambridge: The M.1.T. Press, 1966; p. 222. (Originally 
published 1936; The Museum of Modern Art.) 
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rior (8-18-83). The article is quoted exten- 
sively here: 


The Interior Decorations. While the outside of the 
house is familiar to the public, the details of the 
inside decorations are not well known. The work 
is now to such an advanced state that a very in- 
telligent idea can be formed of what it will be 
when completed. The house, while facing on two 
streets, has really no entrance on either. There is 
a small doorway at the extreme end of the 16th 
Street front, which opens into the vestibule, but 
the main entrance opens for the porte cochere at 
the side of the house. A large gate swings under 
the massive arch of the porte cochere, admittin 

the carriages under the archway, which is ceile 

with oun. Carved oaken doors, swinging on 
gold-plated hinges, admit to the vestibule, which 
1S ey panelled in oak. The floor is tiled. 
A few steps lead up to the handsome front doors 
of oak. Opposite the main entrance in the vesti- 
bule is a door leading into the basement for the 
use of the servants, and making it unnecessar 

for them to go through the house to admit visi- 





Entrance hall tors. 
1883 A Poem in Oak. The main door opens into a large 
From Artistic Houses square hall, which is rich in all the effects that 


oak carving and panelling imparts. The ceiling 
and walls are completely covered with this beau- 
tiful wood, arranged in artistic panels, and the 
effects produced by this lavish use of oak is (sic) 
novel and impressive. It is a splendid room and 
a worthy entrance to the beauties which lie on all 
sides. On the right is a large open fireplace, and 
on the opposite side is the staircase of solid oak, 
with two landings, which are lighted by several 
stained glass windows rising with the stairway. A 
screen of oak, carved in the open Egyptian style, 
adds an additional charm to the splendors of the 
hall, and is intended to give retirement to the li- 
brary, which is on the east side of the hall, and is 
a perfect gem. 


The Library and Drawing Room. Low bookcases run 
round the walls, and a large tiled fireplace proj- 
ects in the center of the room. About the open 
fire cluster quaint old benches with curved backs, 
and under the narrow window runs a low seat. 
The wood work is painted dark green. Opening 
out from the hall and oceupying the northwest 
part of the house is the drawing room. Adjoining 
this is a smaller parlor and next is the dining. An- 
ee he eee other unique feature of the house is seen in the 
y called “study” on plan i 
1883 treatment of these two rooms—the drawing-room 
Roi welidis bjuses and the dining-room. The woodwork of the for- 
mer is enurely of pine, while that of the latter is 
mahogany, a reversal of the general rule. The 
pine wood work of the parlor is painted in the 
French style in white and gold, and the only elab- 
orate ornament is the mantel, which is a beautiful 
iece of carving, rich in delicate tracery of such 
Hite workmanship as to be overlooked at the first 
glance. An oval plate-glass mirror is sunk in the 
wood work in the upper part of the mantel. The 
lower window at the further corner is utilized by 
a large roomy divan. 
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The Dining Room in Mahogany. The dining room 
next to the hall would attract the attention of 
those who like fine wood joining and carving. It 
is finished throughout in mahogany. The ceiling 
is wholly made of the beadtitak wood: the main 
part divided into panels, while under the large 
window looking on 16th Street runs a wide locker- 
like seat, which is also of mahogany. The entire 
room glows with the rich colors of the wood, and 
the effect is very striking. In the panels above the 
mantel an oil painting of the father of the owner 
of the house has been set in. The large fire place 
is set in huge slabs of Sienna marble—a yellowish 
stone—and to show the solid character of the 
work a long, deep shelf has been carved out of 
the solid marble. In the south wall of the room 
are two stained glass windows. 
Other Apartments. The chambers upstairs are fin- 
ished in pine, which are (sic) painted in colors— 
pale greens and the reddish hues now so fashion- 
able. The bath rooms and other portions corre- 
spond with the finished style of workmanship 
which prevails throughout the house. 

In the basement there is a billiard room, be- 
sides the kitchen, laundry and servants’ rooms. 

Every detail about the house is finished in the 
most thorough and substantial manner. Skilled 
workmen, under the supervision of the well- 
known builder, Mr. Charles Edmonston, have 
been employed for months in the interior, and 
the wood on the ceilings and walls is fitted with 
all the nicety of cabinet work. 


Probable Cost of the House. Gen. Anderson’s house, 
with the notable exception of the Brodhead 
house, now owned and occupied by Prof. A. G. 
Bell, which cost $100,000 will be the most expen- 
sive private residence ever erected in this city. Its 
final cost will, it is thought, fall not much below 
$100,000. It has been in the course of erection 
two years, and the elaborate interior decoration 
has added very materially to the cost. The finish 
of the drawing room in white and gold will re- 
quire costly handing and furniture, as this in fact 
is the object of this style of decoration. The style 
is purely French. The drawing-room in Col. Bo- 
naparte’s house is finished in the same manner. 


Taken in context with the times, Richardson’s 
interior was decidedly avant-garde. The house, 
stripped of almost every bit of ornament, was 
rich in material and color, money having been 
lavished on mosaic, marble and oak, with ivory- 
finished white pine in the parlor and San Dom- 
ingo mahogany in the dining room.”® The great 
contribution to the design was the priceless, jewel- 
like stained glass La Farge windows, apparently 
crushed by the wrecker’s ball. It is unfortunate 
that black and white photographs are unable to 
convey that vital element of color necessary to 
the full appreciation of design. Richardson was, 
himself, delighted with his product and Adams 
(as noted in the Historical study), although at 





Dining room 
1883 
From Artistic Houses 


first jesting about the exterior, “was speechless 
on entering, declaring its arrangements quite 
perfect.” 

“The plan is compact but the interior is with- 
out particular interest.”’? In respect to that 
comment by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, the inte- 
rior was indeed interesting, or would have been 
if separated from the peculiar furnishings de- 
posited in each room with such complete aban- 
don. As decorated, the interiors reflected the 
latest in Victorian fashion, a mélange of “arts 
and crafts,” oriental novelties, and “colonial- 
rustic” revival. It seems an eccentricity of late 
19th century American “artistic” taste that it 
was not thought strange to build an expensive 
mansion only to fill it with an assortment of bric- 
a-brac, wicker, cottage curtains and paper lamp- 
shades. 


17 See MAA, Vol. 2, for a discussion of the Brodhead house, 1500 
Rhode Island Avenue. The Bonaparte house stood at 1627 K 
Street, N.W. 

18“ Glimpse of Some Washington Homes,” Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, Vol. LXX (March 1885), pp. 523-24. See also ES, 10- 
13-40. 

19 Henry-Russell Hitchcock, op. cit.. p. 221. 
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Second floor plan 
1882 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


Opposite: 
Basement plan 
1882 


Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 
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Biographies 


HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON: See text: 1603 H 
Street—800 Sixteenth Street 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH ANDERSON (1838-1892) 
was the son of Larz and Catherine (Longworth) 
Anderson, the grandson of General Richard 
Clough Anderson of Virginia and Kentucky, 
and a relative of the Nicholas Longworth who 
married Theodore Roosevelt’s daughter, Alice. 

He was born in Cincinnati, his mother’s home, 
the eldest of nine boys. After graduating from 
Harvard, where he was a classmate of Henry Ad- 
ams and H. H. Richardson, Nicholas travelled in 
Europe and had returned to study law when the 
Civil War broke out. Coming from a military 
family, he enlisted as a private in the Sixth Ohio 
Infantry, eventually became Colonel of the Reg- 
iment and at the end of the war was brevetted a 
Major General, the youngest in the war. Three 
other Andersons achieved the rank of General. 

With the end of hostilities Nicholas resumed 
his law studies and married Elizabeth Kilgour of 
Cincinnati. She was the daughter of a pioneer 
resident of the city and the sister of Charles and 
John Kilgour, prominent business leaders and 
organizers of Cincinnati’s first telegraph, tele- 
phone and street railway companies. An eight- 
een month trip to Europe followed the wedding, 
and their first child, Larz, was born in Paris in 
1866. 

The Andersons returned to Cincinnati where 
a second son, Carl, was born in 1868. He died 
as an infant. In 1874 a daughter, Elsie, was born 
during another European trip. Elsie (Elizabeth) 
married Philip H. McMillan, a Detroit banker 
and businessman.”° 

Larz Anderson (1866-1937) was a student at 
Exeter when the Anderson’s house was built. He 
graduated from Harvard Law School and then 
entered the diplomatic service. He married Isa- 
bel Weld Perkins, heiress to the fortune her 
grandfather, Stephen Weld, had accumulated 
through his East Indian trading company. The 
Larz Andersons lived at 1530 K Street from 
1898-99. In 1902 they began construction of 
the house at 2118 Massachusetts Avenue, now 
the headquarters of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati. General Richard Clough Anderson, grand- 
father of Nicholas and great grandfather of Larz, 
had been a founder of the Society. (See MAA, 
Vol. 1.) 


20 This was most probably the Philip H. McMillan who was the son 
of Senator James McMillan. 
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Little else is known about Nicholas Longworth 
Anderson. He died in Lucerne during a Euro- 
pean trip taken in an effort to find a cure for a 
stomach tumor. The only other information 
comes from an unidentified newspaper clipping, 
dated 1888, in the files of the Cincinnati Histor- 
ical Society, which gives a rather amusing ac- 
count of the family and of Nicholas: 


... The Andersons, who are said to have been 
Andersens originally, and to have the stout old 
blood of the Norse Vikings in their veins, are 
among the richest private families in Ohio. There 
are so many of them that no large fortune is con- 
centrated in the hands of any individual. The 
founder of the family in the West was Larz, a 
name which sounds back to the shores of Elsi- 
nore. Colonel “Nick” Anderson is a very ugly, 
but courteous and pleasing man, proud of a 
flowing yellow beard of a decidedly Norse aspect. 
He was Colonel of the Sixth Ohio Regiment dur- 
ing the war, and he has a coat-of-arms on his sta- 
ble in Washington. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Isabel Anderson, ed., The Letters 
and Journals of General Nicholas Longworth Anderson, op. cit., Fore- 
word. Obituary: unidentified Cincinnati newspaper, 9-20-92, 
files of the Cincinnati Historical Society.) 


After Mrs. Anderson’s death in 1917, several 
other tenants occupied the house: Esterline 
Blackburn (1919-21); William F. Dennis, who 
owned the house when he lived there from 
1922-24; and his son-in-law, Charles N. Riker, 
listed at the address in the city directory for 
1923. No information has been found on Mr. 
Blackburn; William Dennis was a real estate man 
who had been in the business since 1912. He 
owned another large Washington house—2201 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.—from 1913-23. 
(See MAA, Vol. 1.) Mr. Dennis was also a partner 
in the civil engineering firm of Rinehart and 
Dennis until his retirement in 1924. He died in 
May 1946 at the age of eighty-five. (Obituary: 
ES, 5-3-46, 12:5) 


Appendix 


Architectural Drawings 


The Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, has a collec- 
tion of 136 drawings from the Richardson office. 
These include plans, elevations, sections, exterior and 
interior details, and perspective sketches. 

A basement plumbing plan, ink on linen, scale 
Y,"=1' is filed with Permit No. 974, 3-30-82, Na- 
tional Archives. 
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Porte-cochere and K Street entrance; photograph by Marian Adams 
c. 1883 
Courtesy, Massachusetts Historical Society, Adams Papers 


Views 
LC. Frances Benjamin Johnston photograph: K Street from Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book, pl. 72, see be- 
and east facades; No. USZ62-60560. Print low. It is mentioned here primarily for the inter- 
marked: “Exteriors for Hornblower and Mar- esting photograph of the entrance, pl. 73, source 
shall 8168”. not stated, which has not been seen elsewhere. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. Marian Ad- Stilson Hutchins and Joseph West Moore, The Na- 
ams photographs: K Street and Sixteenth Street tional Capital Past and Present, Washington: The 
facades; porte-cochere, detail of gate. Post Publishing Company, 1885. Exterior sketch, 
Artistic Houses. New York: D. Appleton and Company, p. 304. 
1883. (An edition of 500 copies printed for the Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer, H. H. Richardson 
subscribers). Photographs, Vol. 2, pt. 2: hall, din- and His Works, op. cit. Sketches: exterior, showing 
ing room, sitting room. primarily Sixteenth Street facade and stable, p. 
“A Glimpse of Some Washington Homes”, Harper’s 104; dining room, p. 100. 
New Monthly Magazine, Vol. 70, March 1885. Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer, “Recent Architec- 
Sketch of exterior, p. 521. ture in America”, The Century Magazine, Vol. 31, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, op. cit. This book contains March 1886. Sketches: fireplace, p. 684; mantel 


a plan, pl. 71, and a reproduction of the sketch detail, p. 685. 


Connecticut Avenue at L Street, N.W. 
The Washington Casino 
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Connecticut Avenue elevation drawing, H. H. Richardson 
1883 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


The proposed Washington Casino’ was ex- 
pected to become the cultural and social hub of 
the Capital. Its location on the west side of Con- 
necticut Avenue between K and L Streets placed 
the site two blocks west from the exclusive resi- 
dential boulevard of 16th Street. 

In 1883, H. H. Richardson and several client- 
friends became directly involved in the new proj- 
ect. Two of those friends, Henry Adams and 
Nicholas Anderson (see 1603 H and 1530 K 
Streets), were founders of the Casino. The four 
Richardson-designed houses and the site for the 
Casino were all within close proximity to one an- 
other. John Hay (see 800 16th Street), although 
not a member, was concerned with the Associa- 
tion through his close friendship with Henry 
Adams. In his correspondence, Adams urged 
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Hay to purchase shares in the Casino, but to no 
avail.” However, Frederick Paine, who handled 
the land transactions, sold to Hay a piece of 
property across Connecticut Avenue on which 
the latter constructed an apartment house. It 
was also through Paine that Hay purchased the 
property on which his own home and that of 
Henry Adams were built. 

The Association was short-lived. On 1 June 
1883, six prominent Washingtonians formed 
the Washington Casino Association with the “de- 
sire to associate themselves for literary purposes, 


' Material for the Washington Casino Association was researched 
and organized by Nancy L. Ferguson, 1975 summer intern for the 
C.F.A. 

? Henry Adams to John Hay, 29 November 1883. The Adams Pa- 
pers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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for the promotion of the dramatic arts, and for 
mutual improvement.” To attain these ends, 
the Association proposed to construct and main- 
tain a casino and opera house. Despite this com- 
mon aim, the founders represented varying 
aspects of Washington society. Frederick H. Paine 
and Curtis J. Hillyer (see MAA, Vol. 1, p. 189) 
were major land investors, the latter having made 
his capital in the California Gold Rush. Charles 
C. Glover’s career as a banker with Riggs and 
Company, and later as the first president of the 
Riggs National Bank, Inc., was broadened by his 
participation in other fields. He was president of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, a founder of the 
National Cathedral, and also donated the land 
which was developed into Rock Creek Park. 
Henry Adams, the descendant of two Presidents, 
was an author and historian, whose own home 
resembled a French salon, attracting people of 
literary interests from this country and abroad. 
Nicholas L. Anderson, a Civil War general, had 
travelled widely, and was active in Washington 
society. Theodoris B. M. Mason was also in- 
volved in founding the Association. The Casino 
was organized as a stock concern, with shares 
selling at $1,000 each, guaranteeing choice the- 
atre seats. 

Included among plans for Richardson’s ma- 
jor works* are two drawings, an elevation and 
section, identified as “casino and theatre in 
Washington.” Although he was later to lose to 
John Rochester Thomas, Richardson expressed 
his enthusiasm for the proposed building in a 
letter to Frederick Paine: 


Your kind note came duly to hand this morning. 
I am very glad if you at all like my sketches. The 
problem presented is one in which I am very 
much interested and to which I gave consider- 
able attention and study in Paris during the erec- 
tion of the grand opera. I should have been very 
glad to have further elaborated the idea con- 
tained in the sketches had time permitted, an 
idea which I venture to think would work out 
into an excellent solution of the problem. My 
idea with regard to the exterior was to use a com- 
bination of brownstone with your excellent 
Washington brick, which would give a good ef- 
fect and be inexpensive. I have gone into the 

uestion of cost with sufficient care to feel confi- 

ent in my assurance that the building can be 
built within the sum named in your circular. 
Should you think it worth my while I shall be 
glad to go to Washington to ene any further ex- 
planation of my design which you may want, or 
to go more carefully with you into the questions 
of expense etc. which can be better done by per- 
sonal interview than in any other way.® 
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Documentation for the proposed casino and 
opera house complex is sparse, the best sources 
being newspapers and personal correspondence. 
The site chosen for the structure comprised six 
lots in Square 163 as originally purchased by 
Frederick H. Paine. Paine, Nicholas Anderson 
and Charles Glover served as trustees of the 
property, which was intended for the sole use 
and benefit of the Washington Casino Associa- 
tion, with permission pending to erect any such 
buildings as might be necessary for the casino 
and opera house. The address of the Casino is 
optimistically listed in the 1884 edition of Boyd’s 
Directory for the District of Columbia. 

Newspaper references to the proposed casino 
and opera house began to appear in The Evening 
Star and The Washington Post in the spring of 
1883, with the intended facilities described as 
being an opera house, garden court, both public 
and private restaurants, club rooms, covered 
tennis courts, and a ball room. Apparently F. H. 
Paine prepared a sketch plan for the building 
and the provisions which he included were sent 
to architects chosen to compete for the commis- 
sion. Even before an architect was chosen, Sam- 
uel W. Fort of the Academy of Music in 
Baltimore was appointed manger of the theatre, 
and is reported to have booked plays for the fol- 
lowing season. The Evening Star of 12 July 1883 
reports the choice of J. H. (R.) Thomas of New 
York as architect for the casino-theatre and in- 
cludes a detailed description of the complex. 
Thomas is credited with an impressive list of 
buildings in New York City, including Calvary 
Baptist Church, the New York Armory, and ren- 
ovation of the Stock Exchange. The plan for the 
casino complex was vast and elaborate, with the 
intention to create “an impressive edifice.” The 
opera house was the major feature, comprising 
almost two-thirds of the Connecticut Avenue 
frontage. The facade of pressed brick and stone, 
articulated by black brick and terra cotta mould- 
ings, was to be arcaded, with a dome roof resem- 
bling the “Italian” style. Seven arched entry 
ways and a driveway beneath a porte-cochere 
were to provide access to a broad vestibule, 
opening into the opera house itself. The floor 
was arranged to be flexible, providing ease of 
circulation, and the total seating capacity could 
3 Refer to Acts of Incorporation, Appendix. 

* The vast collection of drawings from the office of Henry Hobson 
Richardson is presently contained in the Houghton Library, De- 
partment of Printing and Graphic Arts. 


> H. H. Richardson to F. H. Paine, 9 July 1883. Letter published 
by permission of Miss Letitia T. Howe. 
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Section drawing, H. H. Richardson 
1883 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


be expanded to 1,700 by utilizing some of the 
lobby space. Numerous green rooms, dressing 
rooms, and other service spaces were an innova- 
tive feature of the theatre. Unfortunately, none 
of Thomas’ plans or elevations have been found 
as of this writing. 

The Casino section of the complex was to be 
joined to the opera house by a narrow structure, 
surmounted by a tower, which was to contain the 
kitchen, serving both the public and private res- 
taurants. The casino or club section itself was to 
be two stories in height, arranged around a 
glazed courtyard, containing plants and a foun- 
tain, and ringed with a balcony at the second 
story. The rooms surrounding the court or 
atrium included small reading, writing and 
dressing rooms, and the main features of a pub- 
lic restaurant, a private club restaurant, and a 
ball room. This last element was to be quite elab- 
orate, with niches, stained glass windows, and 
movable partitions, allowing circulation about 
the entire court. The public restaurant was to be 
accessible from court, theatre and Connecticut 
Avenue alike, and meals were to be served in 
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both the court and interior spaces. The Star de- 
scription draws frequent parallels to the Opera 
House in Paris, and also mentions all of the tech- 
nological innovations included in the casino. This 
reflects both the grand and progressive attitudes 
of the time. 

Construction was expected to begin soon after 
the selection of Thomas as architect, and even in 
the fall of 1884, when funds had virtually run 
out, the stockholders still intended to complete 
the foundations which had been laid. More prac- 
tical observers, however, realized that the ven- 
ture was in fact terminated. Nicholas Anderson 
wrote to his son Larz, a student at Exeter, on 2 
February 1884: 


I am sorry to tell you that our Casino will shortly 
go into bankruptcy. I am very sorry for the Ca- 
sino and all the pleasures it promised, but I am 
far sorrier for my $3,000.00 which is buried in 
the ground on Connecticut Avenue. My judge- 
ment whispered to me to keep out of it; my pub- 
lic spirit shrieked, “Go in!’””® 


§ Isabel Anderson, The Letters and Journals of Gen. Nicholas Longworth 
Anderson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1942. 
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In May of the same year, Henry Adams wrote to 
John Hay that the casino had pretty well col- 
lapsed.’ In their acts of incorporation, the foun- 
ders of the Washington Casino Association 
expressed the intention that the group was to be 
established for twenty years. The transferral of 
the Connecticut Avenue property through James 
M. Johnston to Adeline M. Noble, Mary M. No- 
ble and William Belden Noble® is the final indi- 
cation of the Association’s failure.® 


Appendix 


The Washington Casino Association 
1883 Acts of Incorporation recorded 14 June; Liber 
3 folio 319 


[The undersigned] desire to associate them- 
selves for literary purposes, for musical pur- 
poses, for the promotion of the dramatic arts, 
and for mutual improvement. 


The particular business and objects of said so- 
ciety are the establishment and conduct of a 
Casino and opera house, with reading and 
writing rooms where members of the society 
can congregate for mutual improvement, for 
literary purposes, for musical purposes or for 
the promotion of the dramatic art. The partic- 
ular business being the conduct and mainte- 
nance of such a Casino and Opera House, and 
the objects being literary, musical, mutual im- 
provement and the promotion of the dramatic 
art. For the accomplishment of which all and 
singular the society is organized. 


signed 1 June 1883: Frederick H. Paine 
Charles C. Glover 
Theo. B. M. Mason 
N. L. Anderson 
Henry Adams 
Curtis J. Hillyer 


Chain of Title 
1883 Deed of Trust recorded 4 June; Liber 1044 
folio 106 


George F. Appleby to Frederick H. Paine, Ni- 
cholas L. Anderson, Charles C. Glover 
Square 163, lots 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 recently 
sold by Charles M. Matthews, Bennett H. Hill, 
Frederick Koones, Mary Degges to F. H. Paine, 
and from him to G. F. Appleby 

Property in trust for the following uses and 


7 Henry Adams to John Hay, 27 May 1884. The Adams Papers, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

8 The Beldon Nobles built a neo-Romanesque mansion which 
stood at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue until 1915. See MAA, Vol. 1, 
p. 61. 

® Refer to Deed recorded 25 July 1889. 
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purposes, and none others: For the sole use 
and benefit of the Washington Casino Associ- 
ation, including the permission to tear down 
any structures existing on the property. Deci- 
sion pending ...“to permit it to erect any 
building or buildings which the said corpora- 
tion may resolve to be fit for the purpose of a 
casino and opera house.” 


1888 Deed recorded 7 June; Liber 1319 folio 385 


Frederick H. Paine etal, trustees for the Washington 


Casino Association to James M. Johnston et ux 
Square 163, lots 28-32, lot 2 

Officer of the Washington Casino Association 
President—John Cassels 

Secretary—Samuel F. Emmons 
Attorney—Thomas J. Fisher 

Deed recorded 25 July; Liber 1415 folio 104 
James M. Johnston et ux, Sophy C. to Adeline 
Matilda Noble, Mary Maud Noble, William 
Belden Noble 

Square 163, lots 28-32 of Corcoran’s subdi- 
vision; also lot of Samuel Davidson’s subdivi- 
sion; Liber NK, folios 3 and 4, plat books of 
the Office of the Surveyor. 
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Contemporary Newspaper Accounts of the 
Proposed Washington Casino 

“Casino Club and Opera House—A New Washington 
Enterprise” 


An enterprise that is exciting a great deal of inter- 
est in this city has been started, which has in view the 
erection of a building, of artistic design, which shall 
combine a complete casino club for men and women, 
and a commodious Opera House having a grand op- 
era stage, and a capacity for at least 1,500 people. The 
interior arrangements of the building and manage- 
ment will combine the best ideas of similar institutions 
in this country and Europe, with many novel addi- 
tions adapted to Washington life. In its erection a 
long felt want of Washington residents will be met. 

The building will be erected in the vicinity of La- 
fayette Square and will be surrounded by ample 
grounds. One portion of the building will be devoted 
to club rooms for both men and women members. 
Here will be reading rooms, a club post office, writing 
rooms, a general promenade room, a covered court 
in the center, a lawn tennis court, a club restaurant, 
dressing rooms, and other conveniences. During the 
hours when people would be likely to come in for 
lunch or recreation an orchestra will furnish music. 
There will also be a ball room and suite of private 
drawing rooms and supper room with private en- 
trance which can be rented by persons wishing to give 
balls and receptions. 

The opera house will be on the ground floor, and, 
as near as may be, fireproof, with large lobbies and 
exits on three sides from almost continuous doors. It 
will have all the recent improvements in comfortable 
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chairs, open boxes, cloak rooms, &c. and an original 
design by a New York theatrical man which arranges 
the seats in rows of fours, in such a manner that all 
parts of the house may be easily visited and any seat 
reached without disturbing the occupants of other 
seats or passing in front of any one. The row of open 
boxes in the balcony will be separated by grilles, with 
an aisle back of them, and transferable into rows of 
seats in case of nonrental as boxes. 

The lobbies, with floor slightly raised and in view 
of the stage, will have seats and tables where people 
may sit or move about when tired of their stalls. A 
public restaurant, a branch of the club restaurant, ad- 
joins the lobbies. After a play the members of the club 
could leave the theater by special inner doors to the 
club and wait in their rooms until their carriages are 
announced or have supper in the club restaurant be- 
fore leaving. In many features, the plan of this opera 
house resembles the Grand Opera House of Paris. 

The cost and how it is proposed to meet it! 

This building will occupy some 80,000 feet, and 
the estimated cost is in the neighborhood of $200,000. 
The design is the suggestion of Mr. F. H. Paine, who 
is also interested in this enterprise. Those who take 
an interest in this matter and wish to enjoy the advan- 
tages and privileges that subscribers will have are sub- 
scribing to a paper entitling them to a certain number 
of shares of stock. Among the privileges granted a 
subscriber, the most important will be the right to se- 
lect a box, or a number of seats in the subscribers 
rows according to the number of shares he holds. 
These same seats will always be held and charged to 
him; but should he not desire to occupy them he may 
give notice any previous time or up to a certain hour 
of the day of a performance to place his seats on the 
sale list. This seems to be a privilege well deserved by 
those who will give us such an agreeable resort. It is 
the intention to erect this building by a stock company 
and the enterprise is courting the support not only of 
residents of this city but also many of the winter resi- 
dents of wealth. 

ES, 4-18-83, p. 8. 


“The New Casino Building—Plans invited for the 
Building and a Manager of the Theater Chosen” 


The stock holders of the proposed new casino and 
theater on Connecticut avenue have invited architects 
to present sketch plans of the new building. Any ar- 
chitect in the city desiring to present plans can do so, 
and a limited competition will be allowed to architects 
outside of the city. It is the intention to have all the 
plans in by the 28th of June, so that the work of 
building can be begun at once. The suggestions to ar- 
chitects call for plans for a casino and theater building 
combined, the former to cost $40,000 and the latter 
$70,000 independent of the furniture. The ground 
cost $48,000, and it is proposed to complete and fur- 
nish the building for about $175,000, although the 
capital stock is $200,000. The theater will be 80 by 75 
feet, the depth of 75 feet not including the stage. It 
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will seat 1,650 people. Mr. Samuel W. Fort, the man- 
ager of the Academy of Music in Baltimore has been 
chosen as the manager of the new theater, and he will 
direct both theaters. He has completed his engage- 
ments for next season for both places. The same com- 
panies appearing at the Academy of Music will appear 
here. 

The stockholders of the new enterprise have not as 
yet elected a permanent board of directors, and in 
consequence no officers have been chosen. Mr. Hyde 
of Riggs & Co. is acting treasurer, and Mr. F. H. Paine 
is acting secretary. 

ES, 6-14-83, p. 1. 


“The New Casino Building—A Plan Adopted at the 
Meeting of the Stockholders Last Evening” 


A handsome and costly structure—a theater in the Euro- 
pean style—the casino rooms openings into a central 
court—an open air cafe—a magnificent ball room. 


The stockholders of the proposed Casino enter- 
prise have determined to select the plan for the new 
building which was submitted in competition with a 
number of architects by Mr. J. H. Thomas, the well- 
known New York architect. This plan preserves the 
suggestion of the sketch plan devised by Mr. F. H. 
Paine, the features of which the readers of the Star 
have been made familiar with. In the plan which was 
entered in the contest the architect Mr. Thomas has 
given the details of the proposed building, and a 
glance at them gives a more accurate idea of the pro- 
posed building than the general description hereto- 
fore published. As is already known, the building will 
have a frontage of 155 feet on the west side of Con- 
necticut avenue, between K and L streets. 

The main feature of the structure is the opera 
house, with a frontage of 100 feet on Connecticut av- 
enue. It has a double front which forms an imposing 
arcade on two floors and a wide balcony on the third 
floor. South of the opera house are the casino rooms, 
two stories in height, which have the appearance of 
an annex but the same style of architecture is pre- 
served. The endeavor was to make an impressive ed- 
ifice without great expense, depending more upon 
the outlines and proportions than upon elaborate de- 
tails. The front of the opera house is arcular with the 
porticos and pillars of the outside walls forming an 
arcade on each floor. The portion between the opera 
house and the casino is 19 feet wide and runs up to 
the third story, and is surmounted by a tower. The 
material of outside walls will be pressed brick and 
stone which will be relieved by bands of black brick, 
with terra cotta moldings. In the general type of its 
architecture, with the arcade front, the pillars, bal- 
conies and dome-like roof, it bears the characteristics 
of the Italian style. This impression is strengthened 
by the light, airy character of the lines and curves, as 
well as the interior arrangement. 
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The Opera House: 

From Connecticut avenue there are seven arched 
entrances leading into the theater, which will be or- 
dinarily closed by iron gates. There will be a driveway 
to the casino entrance under a port-cochere, and 
above the entrance an ornamental balcony. Entering 
one of these arched doorways the visitor will find 
himself in a wide and spacious lobby. Continuing, the 
first floor of the theater is gained, which is about 
eighty feet square. The sloping floor and opera chairs 
will have a familiar appearance but on each side of 
the spacious stage there will be three boxes capable of 
holding six people each. The interior wood work of 
the theater will be cherry, giving a bright cheerful ap- 
pearance, and at the same time imparting an air of 
elegance. The chairs on the ground floor, 658 in 
number, are arranged in series of four, with wide 
aisles and the numerous exits leading into the street 
and the casino rooms. The stage is unusually large, 
ranging 43 to 60 in depth, with additional lobbies, 
green rooms, dressing rooms, &c. An admirable fea- 
ture of the stage is the space devoted to accommoda- 
tion for the actors and employees. In the ordinary 
theaters they are hidden away in small rooms, but this 
plan provides rooms on both floors of the stage an- 
nex, which extends 60 feet in the southwest corner of 
the lot. There are to be bath rooms and other conven- 
iences not hitherto available in theaters. 

A row of boxes— The front of the first balcony will 
be fringed with a row of twenty boxes, or loges, which 
will be thrown open when not in use, and sold as re- 
served seats. There are seats for 506 in this balcony, 
and wide exits lead into the drawing rooms and sup- 
per rooms of the casino. There is a gallery above, 
which accommodates 450 persons, making the total 
seating capacity of the theater to be 1,614, which can 
be increased to 1,700 by wall seats and an extra lobby 
row when desired. 

The casino rooms—The arrangement of the casino 
part of the building is admirable. It will be a series of 
rooms two stories high, surrounding a central court, 
which will be covered by a dome roof made of iron 
and hammered glass. The court, which will be 55 by 
38 feet, will be paved with encaustic tiling, and in the 
center will be a handsome fountain. The court will be 
decorated with flowers and foliage plants, and a bal- 
cony will run around the second story with the rooms 
opening out in much the same style as the atrium of 
old Roman residences. The walls of the court have an 
artistic design of stained glass windows above. On the 
first floor of the casino and about the court there will 
be reading, writing and dressing rooms. On this floor 
there will be a public restaurant, with entrance from 
both theater and the court and Connecticut avenue. 
The tables will be placed in the court, among the 
plants, as in the courts of some of the Paris cafes and 
hotels. 

A grand ball room—On the second floor the grand 
room is the ball room, which is 39 by 78 4 feet. This 
room will be fitted up in cherry in handsome style 
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and will open out into the balcony overlooking the 
court. Five oriel windows will form delightful niches 
or alcoves about the room. A large alcove at one side, 
with a gallery, furnishes a good vantage ground for 
spectators, where they can overlook the gay scene of 
the ball room, and enjoy the vista formed by the court 
and the suite of rooms on the other side. The ball 
room, with the casino rooms about the court, can, for 
a ge(?)an or reception, be thrown into one suite of 
rooms, making a complete circuit about the court. 
The floor of the ball room will be inlaid; the roof 
arched and paneled in cherry, and above a lantern 
roof, with stained glass panels. 

The kitchen in the garret—The kitchen will be in the 
third story of the tower, with dumb waiters connect- 
ing with both restaurants. 

The ventilating system—The system of ventilation 
that has been applied with great success to large 
buildings in New York City will be used in both the 
theater and the casino. It consists of large vertical 
ventilating shafts, the air being heated by coils of 
steam pipes, causing a constant draft. Every room is 
ventilated at the top. The heating will be both by di- 
rect and indirect radiation. 

Work to be begun soon—The building operation will 
be begun as soon as possible, and it is expected that 
the building will be ready for use by January, or early 
next spring. The cost of the building, exclusive of 
furniture and fixtures, will be $110,000. 

The board of directors—The following directors have 
been elected for the first year: L. Z. Leiter, of Chi- 
cago; Robert Garrett, of Baltimore; F. H. Paine, C. J. 
Hillyer, Chauncey McKeever, United States army; J. 
G. Parke, United States army; T. B. Mason and G. L. 
Bradley. Thos. Hyde, of Riggs & Co., was chosen for 
treasurer, Mr. Paine secretary. 

The architect—Mr. Thomas is the architect who won 
the competition, under a nom de plume, of the ele- 
gant church now being erected on 57th street, New 
York. He was also appointed by Gov. Dix to have 
charge of the erection of state buildings, saving to the 
state $1,000,000 as stated in the governor’s message. 

ES, 7-12-83, p. 1. 


Other articles include: 
ES, 5-2-83, p. 8. 

ES, 5-12-83, p. 1. 

ES, 6—2-83, p. 1. 

ES, 6-23-83, p. 8. 
WP, 3-22-83, p. 1. 
WP, 5-5-83, p. 1. 

WP, 5-12-83, p. 1. 
WP, 6-9-83, p. 1. 
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Roof silhouette, north bay 


1125 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
The Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 


This free-standing structure is on the east side 
of Sixteenth Street between L and M Streets, in 
Square 197, on lots 72 and 74, now assessed as 
lot 841. Lot 820 is also included in the property. 
Originally built as a residence, the building is 
now used as the Embassy of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


History 


In 1906 Frank O. Lowden of Illinois was 
elected his district’s Representative to Congress. 
In 1908 he was re-elected; his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. George M. Pullman of Chicago, expecting 
Lowden to be in Washington for some time, de- 
cided to build a house for her daughter and son- 
in-law, who were then living in the Wayne 
MacVeagh house at 1719 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Northwest. 

Mrs. Pullman bought the land in February 
1909 in three transactions, purchasing lots 51, 
52, 53, and 60 in Square 197, and combining 
them into lot 72. The land had at one time been 
owned and subdivided by Benjamin H. Warder. 
(See text, 1515 K Street, N.W.) In June Mrs. 
Pullman purchased the rear parts of lots 2 and 3 
in Square 197. These were on an alley south of 
the house property and were for stable-garage 
use. 

Mrs. Pullman selected Nathan Wyeth as her 
architect. How she happened to make this choice 
is not known. Wyeth had not yet designed the 
Franklin MacVeagh house (MacVeagh was an- 
other Chicagoan), but it is possible that Mrs. 
Pullman knew Wyeth’s father, a Chicago banker. 

Early plans for the house, formerly in the pos- 
session of the Pullman family, show an arrange- 
ment of rooms on the main floor different from 
that finally used, with the dining room running 
at right angles to the salon (see Architecture); it 1s 
not known why or when these plans .were 
changed. The building permit was issued 14 July 
1909. Frank Lowden’s daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Miller, recalls that the children in the family had 
a sort of makeshift tennis court on the property 
before construction began and then, later, 


watched the house go up.’ The building permit 
estimated the cost at $125,000, although it was 
undoubtedly much higher. An undated news- 
paper clipping in the Wyeth family scrapbook 
gives some very specific cost figures, and while it 
is noted that these were obtained from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia tax assessor’s office, the origi- 
nal documents apparently no longer exist. The 
writer states: 


Completed the house cost $361,477.64. Of this 
total, more than half was represented by costly 
finish. The lighting fixtures, for instance, cost 
$10,000 and those wrought iron doors that were 
executed by German craftsmen in New York, 
were placed at a cost of $750. A vacuum cleaning 
system added another $998 to the bill for extras 
and the mantels that grace the stately rooms cost 
$1,238.40. A “special finish” which ee mean 
almost any kind of architectural glory for all the 
records show, but which probably applied to the 
cast plaster panels of the cornices and the wall 
treatments, was contracted for at an outlay of 
$110,000. 


Early in 1910 Mrs. Pullman was planning the 
interior of her house. Mrs. Miller, in a letter to 
the Commission of Fine Arts, says: 


In my mother’s diary for 1910 I have just 
found an entry for February 25, written while my 
grandmother was ill in her apartment in the old 
Arlington Hotel, saying: “This evening Mr. Wyeth 
and the man from New York who has made 

lans for the interior of Mama’s house were 
ere.” That man, I think, was from the firm of 
Alavoine. 


However, Mrs. Miller does not think the house 
was ever completely furnished by Mrs. Pullman. 
In her letter she says: 


My grandmother, Mrs. Pullman, never lived in. 
the house which is now the Russian Embassy. She 
built it with the expectation that my father, Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois, who was then in the House 
of Representatives, would be in Washington in- 
definitely, since he represented a District noted 
for the long tenure of its representatives. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he was unable, because of ill 





1 Telephone conversation with Mrs. Miller, 28 October 1977. 
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health, to run for re-election in the Fall of 1910, 
so left Washington the following March. Mean- 
while, in the winter and spring of 1910 my 
ganar herself had been very ill, and 
though she recovered her health she lost interest 
in the house, since my parents were out of the 
picture. 


Oddly enough, Mrs. Pullman was listed in the 
city directories for 1911 and 1912 at the Six- 
teenth Street address. 

On 29 May 1913 Mrs. Pullman sold her house 
to Natalie Harris Hammond, wife of mining en- 
gineer John Hays Hammond, reportedly for 
$300,000.2 Mrs. Hammond kept it only a few 
months, selling it in November to the Imperial 
Russian Government for $350,000. In June 1914 
the Russians bought lot 74 immediately to the 
south for $18,000 and soon after began con- 
struction of a chancery wing, which covered the 
rear, or east, part of the garden space on lot 72 
and extended south, covering the rear part of lot 
74, Plans drawn in 1934 show the upper floor as 
one large space; very likely it was used originally 
as a ballroom. Foreign governments are not re- 
quired to obtain building permits, and while 
they frequently do, especially in recent years, 
there is no permit in the Government files for 
this addition. The name of the architect is not 
known. 

After the fall of the Imperial Government and 
the Kerensky provisional government in 1917, 
the house was in the custody of Serge Ughet, fi- 
nancial attache during the Kerensky regime, and 
was occupied only by a caretaker (WP, 10-21- 
33). In 1925, according to the newspaper, the 
caretaker left and was succeeded by Alexander 
I. Krynitsky, who had come to Washington un- 
der Kerensky and subsequently remained, even- 
tually becoming an American citizen. He lived in 
the chancery wing and was employed as a metal- 
lurgist with the Bureau of Standards. 

When the United States Government recog- 
nized the Soviet Government in 1933, the old 
embassy received a major cleaning, redecora- 
tion, and some remodeling. At first intending to 
thoroughly modernize the interior, the Russians 
hired Eugene Schoen and Sons, a New York ar- 
chitectural and interior design firm noted for its 
work in the “Art Moderne” style.2 When Schoen 
saw the building he realized that it would be too 
costly to modernize and, furthermore, that it 
would be most inappropriate. When asked about 
the splendid, gold-embellished walls of the grand 
salon, Schoen said he would leave them, “to the 
last hair of the last cupid” (ES, 12-3-33). He 
suggested bringing some fine antique pieces from 
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Russia to help furnish the rooms. George Bakh- 
meteff, the Czarist ambassador, had reportedly 
shipped many of the best pieces to his home in 
Paris, at a cost to him of $25,000, although 
$2500 would be more believable. (WH, 12-13- 
33). Supposedly he was to have Wyeth build him 
another “Pullman Mansion” in France; this 
never materialized. 

While Bakhmeteff may have taken some of 
the choice pieces, he did not take everything. A 
photograph of the dining room taken in 1911* 
shows the same furniture seen in the one taken 
after Schoen’s remodeling. The same candela- 
bra are in the salon, and the chandeliers in the 
salon and reception hall are original. The one in 
the dining room was apparently added in 1934; 
no chandelier is visible in the 1911 photograph. 
Although it has a strangely modern appearance, 
a newspaper account from 1934 refers to it as an 
“antique Russian chandelier of the sixteenth 
century, done with great pains by Venetian 
workmen. Its crystals are brilliant Russian quartz 
glass and it contains one of the largest blown 
globes in existence.” (WH, 4-7-34) Mr. 
Schoen is quoted in another article as calling it 
eighteenth century Russian, which would seem 
more credible. (WDN, 4—7-34) 

The same article also quoted Schoen describ- 
ing the “antique Beshir rugs”, a silver candle- 
stick with “the monogram of Louis XV of 
France”, “gold-plated candelabra from the Im- 
perial collection”, and a “gold clock... of the 
Napoleonic period.” He was probably refer- 
ring to the one now on the dining room mantel. 
Not all the new furnishings were antique. Mr. 
Schoen described the chairs in the salon as 
“American reproductions of French antique pie- 
ces”, and photographs show other pieces which 
are definitely modern. 


2 From a newspaper clipping at the time of Mrs. Pullman’s death, 
in the files of the Chicago Historical Society. 

3 Mr. Schoen’s work during the 1920’s and 1930's included the 
New York State pavilion at the Chicago World’s Fair, 1933; Center 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center, New York; Dunhill Pipe Stores (sev- 
eral locations); interior design, Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York; in- 
terior design, Kaufman Department Store, Pittsburgh; interior 
design, passenger liner Leviathan; and design consultant and inte- 
rior decorator, Cafritz residence, Washington, D.C. Early in his ca- 
reer Mr. Schoen designed the old German Opera House in New 
York and brought Alphonse Mucha over to do the interior design. 
He was one of seven architects chosen to exhibit at the Metropoll- 
tan Museum of Art’s modern art exhibitions (1928, 1931) and was 
the recipient of the Gold Medal for Craftsmanship from the Ar- 
chitectural League of New York (1931). Examples of his furniture 
design are in the permanent collection of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. (Information from Lee Schoen, Eugene Schoen’s son and 
partner.) 

4 Annual Exhibition of the Washington Architectural Club, 1911, cata- 
logue: MLKW. 
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Embassy of the USSR 
1971 
Commission of Fine Arts, J. Alexander photograph 


The gold leaf decoration in the salon has been 
redone several times since the 1934 remodeling, 
once in 1957 (ES, 7—9-57) and again in 1975. 
The most recent regilding was done by Russian 
craftsmen especially trained in the art. 

There are no building permits to document 
the changes made in the building, which are rel- 
atively few. The “ballroom” in the chancery 
wing is now used for office space, the rooms on 
either side of the ground floor entrance hall 
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were altered in the 1934 remodeling (see Archi- 
tecture) and in 1977, the chancery wing was en- 
larged at the rear of the property. 

In 1937 the Soviet Government purchased the 
small house immediately to the south of its prop- 
erty (part of lot 9, taxed as lot 820), and in 1960 
the stable-garage property on the alley to the 
south of the building (parts of lots 2 and 3, taxed 
as lot 813) was sold to the Washington Post 
Company. 


Entrance facade 
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Architecture 


Nathan C. Wyeth was one of the more gifted 
architects practicing in Washington during the 
early years of this century. True to the aesthetic 
principles of his time, his designs borrowed 
heavily from previous centuries as a means of 
creating expressive and “beautiful” buildings. 
The most acceptable design criteria included the 
varied use of historic styles; society in general 
could more readily appreciate symbols with which 
it had become familiar. Design in the best 
“taste,” however, was not academic imitation. 
In the words of G. H. Edgell: 


Let no designer defend his work on the ground 
that it is historically correct. The proud owner ... 
who plumes himself in his ‘pure Louis Quinze 
drawing-room, makes a fool, not only of him- 
self, but of his architect—at least, so long as he 
bases his satisfaction on the stylistic ‘correctness’ 
of his room... [and continuing] there is no 
eer that there 1s less life in an imitative work 
than in one that is designed originally, with imag- 
ination and a fresh eye.® 


The Pullman residence as designed by Wyeth 
is an attempt at originality, if only because it is 
not historically “correct.” Neither is it excep- 
tional for its time, unless size and costliness of 
materials are criteria for excellence. It is, how- 
ever, an important example from a vanished 
age. 

In analysis, the building is hardly an academic 
exercise, although at first glance it would seem 
18th century French. Actually, it represents a se- 
lection of details from various places set to an 
18th century English composition. This is espe- 
cially true of the principal story. The design is 
therefore the more peculiar since the “parts” 
which make up the principal story and include 
the French doors, stone balconies, three-quarter- 
engaged columns and ornamented pediments 
can easily be traced to the 16th century Palazzo 
Farnese in Rome (1530) or a century later to the 
Palazzo Barberini. (The clumsy scale is partly at- 
tributable to the steep rake of Wyeth’s pedi- 
ments, an apparent attempt at closing the 
awkward space between the first and second 
story windows.) Of course, stone balustrades and 
balconies were popular in France as well, partic- 
ularly under Louis XVI. Certainly their pres- 
ence seems necessary as a cap for the Louis XV 
ground story. Unfortunately, the delicate Louis 


5 G. H. Edgell, The American Architecture of Today. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
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XV second story railings are lost between the 
embellishment of the first story and the monu- 
mental building cornice. 

The fake mansard roofs of recently built or 
“modernized” commercial structures are des- 
cendants of buildings such as described in this 
chapter. The steep rise and abrupt juncture of 
these additions break up the facade into more 
pleasing units without diminishing the maxi- 
mum available floor space. As such, the Pullman 
roof has little in common with 18th century de- 
sign. The angle of inclination is too steep and the 
height too short to have Mansart or First Empire 
antecedents. The heavy copper cresting is in fact 
more akin to Second Empire design. 

The cumulative result of this cosmopolitan 
jargon is “original” and awkward. 

Aside from the chancery addition, the greatest 
changes to the interior have occurred on the 
ground floor, a result of modifications from 
1934 to the present. The original plan was un- 
usually open, having large salons screened by co- 
lonnades flanking the entrance vestibule. These 
spaces have been closed to the hall and parti- 
tioned. The vestibule still ends in an extensive, 
low-ceilinged stair hall having a columnar screen 
at the north end. From the hall additional large 
chambers open, which also have been parti- 
tioned. 

With the exception of the dining room, the 
first floor has changed little. Full descriptions of 
the principal chambers follow. The south draw- 
ing room opening onto the reception hall was 
unavailable for documentation, although it re- 
mains as built. The “ballroom,” entered from 
the dining room, has been partitioned and is 
closed to the public. 


Site: 

Orientation: The building faces west on the north 
side of a rectangular lot measuring 108’-10" on 
16th Street by 120'—0" deep. There is a public 
alley on the north. 

Enclosures: Fixed to a granite base is a wrought and 
cast iron fence 8'—4” high to the top rail. The 
fence encloses the property on 16th Street and 
divides the north alley for a driveway extending 
the building depth. The remaining exposed 
property on the north and south is enclosed by a 
panelled wood fence approximately 10’—0" high. 
A secondary iron fence has been installed along 
16th Street by the Soviet government. 

Paving: scored concrete and granite curbing. 

Landscaping: the garden court facing 16th Street and 
framed by the south wall of the residence and the 
west face of the chancery addition has grass and 
young sycamore trees. The secondary fence is 
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Entrance, showing position of former marquise 


hidden by yews which back a privet hedge bor- 
dering the public sidewalk. Juniper flank the en- 
trance stoop. At the front is a mature oak. 


Exterior: 


Dimensions: the three and one half story structure, 
with basement and attic, measures 76’—0” from 
sidewalk to roof crest. The three bay front is 
54'—4” wide. The overall depth is 108’—4”. The 
two story chancery addition has four composite 
bays and measures approximately 36’—0" from 
sudewalk to cornice. 

Foundations: concrete. 

Structure: brick bearing walls with steel floor and 
roof members. 

Walls: granite base for rusticated limestone ground 
floor and 12” Roman brick for first and second 
floors. 

Stoop: at the entrance there are three granite risers 
flanked by cheek walls. 

Balconies: urn-balustered balconies project from a 
limestone band for the first floor windows. Ex- 
cept over the entrance, the end pedestals are 
supported by decorated brackets. 
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Ground floor window flanking entrance 


Doorways and doors: the plateglass and bronze en- 
trance door has a segmentally-headed cavetto 
surround and an ornamented console keystone. 

Windows: ground floor casements have decorative 
wrought iron grilles, plain architraves and fret 
overtablets. The first floor French doors with 
transom lights have louvered, metal shutters and 
flanking three-quarter-engaged Ionic columns 
on balcony pedestals (pilasters at side elevations). 
Above full entablatures are shell tympanum pe- 
diments. The second floor casements have lou- 
vered metal shutters, block architraves with 
ornamented console keystones and iron rinceau 
railings supported by projecting limestone sills 
on brackets. 

The exceptions include the projecting north and 
south bays which have tripartite windows, similar 
in design to those floors described. The first 
floor pediment is exchanged for ornamented 
scrolls which project as center balconies for the 
second floor. 

The chancery addition has details similar to the 
original structure. 

Cornice: the limestone Tuscan entablature with com- 
posite cornice supports a panelled parapet inter- 
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First floor window, street facade 


rupted by urn balusters at window openings. 

Roof: slate mansard roof rises from a parapet wall 
(having decorative copper swag flashing) and 
ends in a copper torus crest. Over the mansard 
rose a low, tin hip which has since been partially 
displaced by a slightly higher flat-roofed pent 
house. 

Dormers: at the parapet wall and projecting into the 
roof are casements with segmentally-headed 
transom lights, having louvered metal shutters, 
and plain limestone surrounds flanked by bracket 
panels for segmentally-headed hoods with rin- 
ceau tablets. 

Chimneys: six; Roman brick with recessed panels and 
limestone Tuscan caps. 





Second and third floor windows, street facade 


Reception Hall: 


Width: unavailable 
Depth: unavailable 
Height: unavailable 


In its present state the hall orientation has little prac- 
tical value. The stair windows, which originally ad- 
mitted a soft northern light, have been shuttered 
closed. The style, however, is almost typical of what is 
sometimes called Edwardian. In this case it is Louis 
XVI as might have been interpreted during the Sec- 
ond Empire, especially at such chateaux as Ferrigeres 
in Brie Francaise (rebuilt after 1850). Note, also, the 
Louis XV stair railing. 


Flooring: herringbone, oak. 
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Approximation of first floor plan as built 


Opposite: 
Reception hall with stair to second floor 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 
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Reception hall with stair to ground floor 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 


Baseboard: 6"; tan stone. 

Dado: raised panels for 3'—5" high pilaster pedestals 
having ogee and block caps. 

Walls: raised panels with shallow oval niches centered 
by urns in relief bordered by sprays. Ionic pilas- 
ters 1’-3” wide. Columns separated 8’—11”" (on 
center line) support beams delineating stair aisle 
and dining room corridor. 

Entablature: panels depicting war, wisdom and art al- 
ternate with consoles which support a corona and 
cyma cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. Bundled reed border. 
Over ground-floor stair is opaque glass and 
bronze skylight in bay leaf garland surround. 

Doorways: 11’-1" high glazed double doors in cav- 
etto surround. Door jambs to salon, 1’—0" deep. 
Doors to sitting room have ornamented, semi- 
circular-headed overdoor panels. Opening into 
corridor is 7’—5”" high elevator door with raised 
panels and ovolo architrave surmounted by scal- 
lop shell forming arch support for corono cap. 

Lighting: chandelier of concentric prism tiers sus- 
pended from bronze lantern crown. Stairwell 
lantern of beveled glass set in bronze and hung 
from skylight. Corridor and aisle each have a six- 
light bronze bowl lamp hung by a chain. 
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Stair (to second floor): there are five 7” risers to the 


first landing which overlooks the salon through 
French doors (tread width: 6’—3'%”), eleven ris- 
ers to the second landing (tread width: 4'—7”), 
four risers to the balcony landing, four risers to 
the fourth landing, and nine risers to the second 
floor. The decorated railing is iron with gilded 
wreath and floral motifs capped by a brass rail 
hold and newel finial. The landing balcony is 
9’-3" from floor to soffit. The soffit is dished so 
as to recess a light fixture. The balcony projects. 
1’-5" on brackets. Facing each other are mir- 
rored doors 6'—7" high for service access within 
the alcove formed by the stair. 


Dining Room: 

Width: unavailable 
Length: unavailable 
Height: unavailable 


As with the reception hall, the question of orientation 
becomes academic since most windows have been 
closed or eliminated for doors to the building addi- 
tions. Character analysis therefore is difficult since, 
although still sumptuous, the space seems claustro- 
phobic. 

The style is based on 18th century antecedents. Al- 
though the parts are basically French, the composi- 
tion seems English. Details such as the ornamented 
pilaster panels, keystone masks and decorated corner 
mouldings might be compared to the less richly or- 
namented, mid-18th century library at Chaalis lo- 
cated in the region of Valois. The mantel and vacuous 
overdoor canvasses are of the same vintage. The col- 
ored and gilded wood sconces are an anomaly being 
of a design and material attributable to the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Flooring: herringbone, oak. 

Baseboard: 7”; ogee cap. Central vacuum outlets. 

Dado: raised panels in ogee mouldings. 

Chair rail: 2’-9 4" high; fascia. 

Walls: raised panels in talon ogee. Dado pedestals 
support composite pilasters with ornamented 
shaft panels 1’-3" wide. Stop-fluted composite 
columns on pedestals screen the original orches- 
tra loggia (altered to admit into the chancery ad- 
dition). 

Loggia: lattice walls with schematic Ionic pilasters; 
muted green with red highlights. Windows elim- 
inated for chancery addition. 

Cornice: swags between consoles; corona capped by 
talon cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doors and windows: casements 11’-11" high. Ogee 
talon architraves. Raised panel double doors with 
gilded ornament. Overopening floral canvasses. 
6’—6" high service doors concealed in north wall 
false double doors. French doors, 9'-4'%" to 
transom bar. 
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Reception hall, north toward stair 

é 1911 

From the Wyeth family scrapbook 
Courtesy, Stuart MacReynolds Wyeth 


Lighting: lantern and smoke cap chandelier with 
crystal ornament. Ten, three-light, baroque 
sconces of colored and gilded wood; 4’-9!" 
base to top. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 7’-0" by 1’-6"; purple marble with 
grey-veined black insets. 

Firebox: 2’-5%" high by 3’-9” by 1’-10%” 
deep; cast iron; back panel medallion with 
sprays. Panelled surround. 

Mantel: grey and tan veined purple marble 
forming fourpoint arch head. Bronze lion 
masks support arch spring. Moor’s head 
“keystone” with sprays and garlands. Shelf: 
4'—-2 \" high by 6’-9” by 1’-1%” deep. 

Overmantel: new mirror in original decorative 
architrave. 


Salon: 


Width: unavailable 
Length: unavailable 
Height: unavailable 


The salon, after the manner of Louis XV, is the most 
startling of the principal chambers. French doors on 
three sides admit afternoon light which is reflected by 
lavishly applied gold leaf. Most of the wall space is 
occupied by either windows and doors or pilasters 
and columns; what little remains is panelled and 
carved. 


At first glance the ornament would seem to lack vari- 
ation; however, each principal element differs subtly. 
Despite symmetry and formality, openness and or- 
nament were used to produce the character of a pa- 
vilion. The pilaster and column groupings are more 
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RWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Reception hall, north toward stair 
1934 

Courtesy, Underwood and Underwood 
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Stairwell Stairwell railing 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 
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Dining room chimney wall 


Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 





Dining room, north toward pantries 
1934 
Courtesy, Underwood and Underwood 


Dining room, wall sconce 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 
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than decorative; they serve to conceal the mechanical 
system for the structure. The crystal chandeliers and 
bronze standing lights are original to the house and 
likely imported. The mirrors over opposite mantels 
reflect the line of chandeliers which creates an illu- 
sion and increases the effect of openness. 


Flooring: herringbone, oak. 

Baseboard: 612"; ogee cap. Central vacuum outlets. 

Chair rail: 2’-10'4" high; torus. 

Walls: raised panels ornamented with themes of war, 
art and knowledge. Pedestals support composite 
pilasters, 1’-2” wide, columns and _ responds; 
stop-fluted. Entablature projects at entrance and 
16th Street walls; raised panel soffit. 

Entablature: gouge frieze with overopening car- 
touches and overcolumn masks, corona with talon 
cyma cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster coved and painted white. 

Doorways: glazed pocket doors 11’—11" high in ovolo 
architrave. Ovolo interrupted by overdoor tro- 
phy of war ornament. 

Windows: French doors 9’—5”" high to transom bar; 
jamb 1’-11" deep; details similar to doorways. 

Hardware: brass. Espagnolettes at windows, pulls at 
doors. 

Lighting: original. Three, twelve-light, crystal bead 
and bowl, bronze chandeliers. Four, twelve-light 
candelabra on putti bases; bronze, 3’—9" high. 
Six-light, bronze candelabra: two at each mantel. 
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Old Gallery stair detail and doorway to library 
€; 1915 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


alier in the French Legion of Honor in 1924 and 
received honorary degrees from Yale (1924), 
Columbia (1929) and Syracuse (1932). In 1917 
Pope was appointed by President Wilson to the 
Commission of Fine Arts and later served Hoo- 
ver on the National Board of Consulting Archi- 
tects. From 1933 to his death in 1937, he was 
President of the American Academy in Rome, 
and in 1936 was awarded first prize by the Olym- 
pic Committee for the best athletic building (Yale 
Gymnasium) of the year. 

Pope was an honorary corresponding member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design; a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, the 
Internatonal Congress of Architects, Alpha Delta 
Phi and the Sons of the American Revolution; 
and an Academician of the National Academy of 
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Art. Pope belonged to a host of major clubs, in- 
cluding Columbia University, Union, Players, 
Century, Brook and Piping Rock in New York; 
Metropolitan in Washington, and Clambake in 
Newport. In 1912 he married the former Sadie 
Jones of Wilmington, North Carolina. Mrs. Pope 
died in 1975 (WP, 5-8-75). Their surviving 
daughter, Jane London Pope, married Anthony 
B. Akers, United States Ambassador to New Zea- 
land (1961-63). He died in 1976 (WP, 4-3- 
76). 


(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB, WWW ,Withey; Royal 
Cortissoz, The Architecture of John Russell Pope, 3 volumes. New 
York: William Helburn, Inc., 1925-30. Obituaries: NYT, 8—28- 
37, AABN, Vol. 151, 3 September 1937, p. 270; AF, Vol. 67, Octo- 
ber 1937, Supplement, p. 18; American Architect and Architecture, 
October 1937, p. 87; AR, Vol. 82, October 1937, p. 37.) 
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Old Gallery from stair south toward dining room 
c. 1915 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


An Appraisal of John Russell Pope’s Work by a 
Contemporary Critic 


There have been innumerable critiques of 
Pope’s work through the years, and now that 
the designs of the American classicists of the 
early years of the century are enjoying a new 
vogue, there will undoubtedly be more written 
about him; in fact, it is surprising that no defin- 
itive monograph has yet appeared. 

Rather early in Pope’s career, his residential 
work was carefully examined by Herbert Croly 
in the Architectural Record. This article appeared 
in 1911, four years after the remodeling of the 
McLean house and just one year before the de- 
sign of the Washington house for Henry White. 
(See text, 1624 Crescent Place, N.W.) It was also 
contemporary with his Scottish Rite Temple dis- 
cussed in this volume, and with two other Wash- 


ington houses included in a previous publication: 
the Hitt house of 1908 and the Levi P. Morton 
house of 1912. (See MAA, Vol. 2.) 

Excerpts from Mr. Croly’s long article are 
quoted here because of his discussion of Pope’s 
early training under McKim, his critique of the 
McLean house, and particularly because his writ- 
ing gives us a thoughtful, contemporary ap- 
praisal of the early work of a major American 
architect. 


Mr. Croly on Pope’s training and the character of his 
work: 


Among the influences which have helped to 
shape the work and career of Mr. John Russell 
Pope, one of the most important has been that of 
a certain eminent predecessor. Very early in his 
training he entered the office of McKim, Mead 
& White, and he worked with them for a number 
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ot years betore he received any school training. 
While in their office, he was associated particu- 
larly with Mr. Chas. F. McKim, and it was as a 
result of Mr. McKim’s assistance and advice that 
he later pursued his studies both in Paris and in 
Italy. The fact of Mr. Pope’s association with Mr. 
McKim constitutes, perhaps, the best point of de- 
parture for the critical consideration of his work. 
He has never been in any sense an imitator of 
Mr. McKim. His point of view was different from 
that of his master; his training was different; the 
conditions under which he accomplished his work 
were wholly different. Nevertheless the influence 
of Mr. McKim is apparent. It is shown in the mix- 
ture of French and Italian ingredients that went 
into Mr. Pope’s training. It is shown in the sense 
for purely formal architectural values, which 1s 
characteristic even of the least formal of Mr. 
Pope’s houses. It is shown in the nice feeling for 
what is essential and imitable in old Italian and 
French models, which radiates from some parts 
of some of Mr. Pope’s work. And it is shown in 


the disinterested passion for good architecture 
which Mr. McKim handed on to the minority of 
his associates who happened to be capable of as- 
similating it. 

The influence of Mr. McKim upon Mr. Pope 
would have been more apparent, in case Mr. 
Pope had enjoyed the opportunity of designing 
a larger number of public buildings, for, as we 
shall see, whenever an opportunity of this kind 
has been offered to Mr. Pope, he has proved his 
ability to keep alive the tradition of pure form, of 
which Mr. McKim was the most conspicuous 
modern exponent. But hitherto, Mr. Pope has 
been for the most part a designer of private 
houses; and his work in this field has tended to 
bring out a different aspect of his many-sided tal- 
ent foe design. It has tended to bring out, not the 
firm and bold manner method (sic) of handling 
a problem of formal design, but the versatility 
and adaptability of his disposition. The design of 
a private house is not only a matter of good ar- 
chitecture. It also raises questions of a personal 
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propriety, which often give a sympathetic de- 
signer more trouble than do the exclusively tech- 
nical aspects of his work. 

For the first time in the history of domestic ar- 
chitecture, the better class of residential design 
has during the last one hundred years tended to 
become individualized. Both in Europe and the 
United States, the modern architect has been 
obliged to take account of the personality of his 
client. The Italian villas, the French chateaux, 
and even the English country houses used to be 
built for people who were primarily members of 
a class—people whose standards and habits of 
life differed quantitatively rather than qualita- 
tively, and who had very few individual prefer- 
ences or peculiarities, which demanded 
satisfaction or expression .... But during the 
last few generations, even in Europe, house- 
builders have been imposing all sorts of peculiar 
personal likes and needs upon their architects; 
and the designers, who united lively personal 
sympathies with technical conscience and ability, 
have been trying to build houses which would 
provide an appropriate domestic setting, not 
merely for the member of a class, but for one 
particular person .... 

The situation produced by the varying individ- 
ual needs and demands of his clients has proved 
fatal to many American architects .... They have 
tended to become eclectics, capable of more or 
less clever experimentation in all kinds of tradi- 
tional styles, but their experimentation has lacked 
the continuity of effort and the unity of purpose 
which is indispensable to the attainment of real 
mastery. Their successes at best assume the char- 
acter of tour de forces, and at worst they may be 
compared to men who have tried to write in ten 
different languages, and have scarcely succeeded 
in being grammatical in any one.... 

In the case of Mr. Pope, probably the most ob- 
vious characteristic of his work is its versatility. 
He has experimented in many different styles 
and sub-styles, and the range of his experimen- 
tation is so considerable that a critic might hesi- 
tate to say that a certain house unmistakably 
belongs to him. The McLean and Hitt houses in 
Washington, for instance, each so admirable in 
its own way, do not look as if they had been de- 
signed by the same architect; and the several 
houses in different parts of Long Island, illus- 
trated herewith, present even wider variations in 
style and treatment. And in accounting for this 
versatility it should be clearly understood that it 
is not the result on Mr. Pope’s part of sheer fa- 
cility, of an amiable eclecticism, or the want of 
stylistic pane It is the result of lively human 
sympathy—of a conscious attempt to make the 
houses an appropriate background for the lives 
of their owners.... 

That Mr. Pope’s versatility has never led him 
astray may be considered doubtful. Nevertheless, 
the next most obvious fact after the fact of the 


12 This is a particularly apt description of the work of George Oak- 
ley Totten. See text, 2633 Sixteenth Street and 2801 Sixteenth 
Street. 


versatility itself is the extraordinary success with 
which he has pulled it off. On the one hand it is 
never timidly and prosaically correct, and on the 
other, it is never dubiously or awkwardly experi- 
mental.... 

He has, moreover, avoided in his architectural 
excursions anything like superficial eclecticism. 
With a single exception, all his houses belong to 
one of the sub-styles of the Renaissance, and the 
single exception is far from being an example of 
loose picturesqueness of design. His first houses 
were very much influenced by his French school 
training, although always with a tendency to- 
wards independence of treatment and with a 
leaning towards the Italian. In his later work, the 
French influence has been very much diminish- 


mg.... 


. Croly on the McLean house: 


The house of Hon. John McLean, also situated 
in Washington, is wholly different in character 
and style from the Hitt house. The latter is one 
of the best examples of “period” designing in 
this country. The former, on the other han 1S 
perhaps the best single illustration of Mr. Pope’s 
independence, both in conception and treat- 
ment. It belongs to no definite style, and it is dif- 
ficult to associate it even vaguely with the domestic 
architecture of any particular country. If it had 
been a stone building it would have plainly sug- 

ested Italian origins, but the “if” is important, 

oth because the whole treatment is in a sense 
determined by the use of brick as a material. The 
McLean house obtains its distinction precisely, if 
not exclusively, as a brilliant example of brick 
work. Rarely in American architecture has brick 
been used so idiomatically and so ingeniously. 
The material obtains a novel and peculiar deco- 
rative value because of the inventive skill with 
which it has been wrought into an architectural 
pattern. 

It is unfortunate that no photograph of the 
McLean shows more than one facade. It is situ- 
ated on a spacious but irregular shaped plot of 
ground facing on three streets; and one of the 
greatest merits of the house is the conviction it 
imposes upon an observer of being the one house 
which was demanded by the particular situation. 
Mr. Pope was able to meet the needs of his client 
by designing a two-story and basement building 
which is tied down to its site by a salient stone 
base and a frieze and a projecting roof. The two 
upeo stories are very plainly and unsymmetri- 
cally treated, without the use-of many incidental 
features or accents, and witha ccramilous fidelity 
to his material. The building is a revelation of the 
strength and dignity which can be obtained by 
the proper use in the proper place of such a com- 
paratively humble stuff as brick. In spite of all 
the independence of treatment, it remains sub- 
stantially Italian in its effect and Italian of the 
best period. It is one of the few American houses 
with some depth and surface to the walls, and 
some genuine modeling in the design; and it is 
one of the best illustrations of Mr. Pope’s ability, 
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even in his most independent moments, to think 
in terms of the most substantial and fundamental 
architectural values. 

In no other interior has Mr. Pope carried his 
independence so far as in the interior of the 
McLean house, and the writer is somewhat at a 
loss to translate into comprehensible language 
the impression which these rooms make upon 
him. Like the exterior of the house, they are spa- 
cious in area and large in treatment. They are 
intended for the entertainment of a considerable 
number of guests; and the dinners and recep- 
tions, which are meant to take place in these 
rooms should assuredly be official in character. 
Yet, notwithstanding the general effect of being 
grandiose and of being planned for public func- 
tions, certain of the rooms have a peculiarly per- 
sonal character. The library looks as if it was 
intended to be lived in by a certain individual, 
and as if the most trivial incidents could happen 
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there without impropriety. In short, the peculiar 
interest of these rooms is personal rather than 
architectural, and in so far as the interest is ar- 
chitectural, it is more a matter of decoration than 
of design. These particular interiors make their 
effect because of their contents, and because of 
the bewildering mixture they contain of a large 
and simple decorative treatment and of a self-as- 
sertive assortment of incidental furnishings and 
trappings.”® 


JonaH D. Hoover (1821-1870) built the house 


at 1500 I Street but apparently never lived in it. 
He died at a relatively early age; his best biog- 
raphy was his obituary in the Evening Star (6—- 
6-70), quoted here in its entirety: 


13 Herbert Croly, “Recent Works of John Russell Pope”, AR, Vol. 


29, No. 6 (June 1911), p. 441-511. 
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With deep regret we announce the death of 
one of our most prominent citizens, Mr. Jonah 
D. Hoover, which occurred at the National Hotel 
yesterday morning about half past eleven o’clock. 
Although his demise was not unexpected, yet it 
greatly shocked this community where Mr. Hoo- 
ver had hosts of friends. He was a native of the 
District of Columbia, having been born in 
Georgetown, November 9, 1821. In his early life 
he was placed in a mercantile house and availed 
himself of his leisure hours in hard study and in 
the perusal of useful books. At the age of eight- 
een he removed to Columbus, Ohio, and became 
a clerk in the office of the State Journal, and his 
tact and assiduity were such that before the ex- 
piration of two months his salary was quadru- 
pled; and the year following, when about 
returning home, so satisfied was the proprietor 
that as an inducement for him to retain his posi- 
tion on the paper he was offered a permanent 


and financial interest in the paper, then a leading 
whig paper in the West. Notwithstanding these 
inducements Mr. Hoover returned to this city 
and became a partner in the extensive shoe house 
of Mr. Andrew Hoover. In 1844 Mr. Hoover 
married, and soon after he embarked in mercan- 
tile business in Richmond, in which enterprise he 
was unsuccessful in consequence of a bad bargain 
in the purchase of.a heavy stock of merchandise 
from a retiring firm and of overconfidence in 
creditors. After this disaster he again returned to 
this city, where he went to work with a will, and 
with his characteristic energy and skill soon hon- 
orably discharged every obligation, and to the 
entire satisfaction of his creditors, receiving from 
many of them the most flattering testimonials. 
In 1848, Mr. Hoover was elected chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Jackson Associ- 
ation of this city, embracing at that period among 
its members nearly every Democratic politician 
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of note in the city. In 1849, on the occasion of 
the visit of Louis Kossuth to this city, Mr. Hoover 
made the address of welcome in behalf of the 
Jackson Association. In 1852 Mr. Hoover was 
elected President of the Jackson Association, over 
General Rob’t. Armstrong and other equally 
prominent members of the Democratic party. On 
the inauguration of President Pierce he was se- 
lected as marshal-in-chief of the ceremonies, the 
present Senator Thayer, of Nebraska, then a re- 
sident here, nominating him for this responsible 
office. He received in May, 1853, the appoint- 
ment of United States Marshal for the District of 
Columbia. The Supreme Court, of which during 
his term he was the marshal, bore testimony, 
through a note from its eminent Chief Justice, 
Hon. Roger B. Taney, not only to his ability and 
fidelity, but to their great personal esteem. In 
1858, Mr. Hoover delivered the seals of his of- 
fice to his successor, to the regret of every mem- 
ber of President Buchanan’s_ Cabinet. 
Subsequently Mr. Buchanan tendered him a for- 
eign mission, which he declined. Since that time, 
though prominently connected with the political 
organization of the democratic party, Mr. Hoo- 
ver has remained a private citizen. In 1868 he 
became the editor of the Evening Express, pub- 
lished in this city, but the feeble state of his health 
forced him to retire from its onerous editorial 
duties; and at the earnest request of many of his 
warm friends and at the urgent solicitations of 
medical advisers, Mr. Hoover, some two months 
ago, made an experimental health-seeking trip to 
the South, in the pone of a speedy return to his 
home in improved health, but he was stricken 
down by that dire disease, consumption, and he 
arrived in time last week only to linger for a short 
time on the brink of the grave. 

His funeral will take place tomorrow after- 
noon, at 4 o’clock, from the residence of Mr. A. 
P. Hoover, No. 610 13th Street. The funeral ser- 
vices will be at the Church of the Epiphany, on G 
Street, between 13th and 14th streets. 


On the following day another article in the 
Star noted that Mr. Hoover would be buried in 
Oak Hill Cemetery and that the pallbearers 
would include, among others, W. W. Corcoran, 
George W. Riggs, and Senator Stockton. The ar- 
ticle also said: “This morning Mr. Clark Mills 
took a cast in clay of Mr. Hoover’s face for a 
marble bust, to be executed by his (Mills’) son 
for the family of the deceased.” Clark Mills was 
a well-known sculptor who had done the eques- 
trian figure of Andrew Jackson, now in Lafay- 
ette Square, for the Jackson Association of which 
Hoover was president. The whereabouts of the 
marble bust is not known. 


SIMON CAMERON (1799-1889) was born in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, and at an early age 
was left to fend for himself because of family 
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misfortunes. He was the son of Charles and Mar- 
tha (Pfoutz) Cameron. Simon apprenticed him- 
self to a printer in Harrisburg at the age of ten, 
and his first career was in the newspaper busi- 
ness, as editor and manager of several Pennsyl- 
vania journals. In 1822 he went to Washington 
to observe the political scene and make useful 
friends. He was employed here by the Gales and 
Seaton printing firm. 

Cameron returned to Harrisburg, where he 
built up considerable political strength through 
the ownership of the Republican. However, other 
careers promised more financial gain, and Cam- 
eron involved himself in several business ven- 
tures, including insurance, railroads, banking 
and even iron manufacturing. He was a skillful 
manager and accumulated a fortune. He contin- 
ued to exert political influence, although until 
1838 he had held no public office except that of 
adjutant-general of Pennsylvania. In that year 
James Buchanan, whom he had aided in secur- 
ing a Senate seat, returned the favor and got 
Cameron a position as commissioner to settle 
Winnebago Indian claims. He handled this so 
that he would profit, by adjusting the claims 
through the payment of notes on his own bank. 
During the ensuing scandal he was dubbed “The 
Great Winnebago Chief’. 

Cameron waited until the scandal died down 
and then in 1845 managed to win the Senate 
seat vacated by Buchanan. Buchanan had pre- 
ferred that a party regular take his seat, and the 
friendship between the two men came to an end. 
Cameron failed to win reelection in 1849 and 
was again unsuccessful in 1855. At this time he 
decided to switch from the Democratic to the 
new Republican party. He became so involved in 
Republican politics that it could be fairly said 
that he spent the rest of his life building up and 
managing party machinery in his home state. At 
this he was unexcelled. 

Cameron was a candidate for the Presidency 
at the convention in 1860, and although he 
could not win, he made a bargain with Lincoln’s 
managers which involved an exchange of Penn- 
sylvania’s votes for a Cabinet seat. After the 
election Cameron was appointed Secretary of 
War, and his term of office was a disaster. In 
contrast to Gideon Welles’s administration of 
the Navy Department, the War Department was 
filled with corruption. Contracts were handed 
out on the basis of Cameron’s personal prefer- 
ence, and while it could not be proved that he 
himself profited, there were others who did. De- 
mands for his dismissal grew, and his presence 
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became so embarrassing that in January 1862 
Lincoln appointed him Minister to Russia to be 
rid of him. 

Cameron stayed in Russia only a short time, 
resigning early in November 1862. He was listed 
in the city directory as living at “15th west corner 
I north” in that year. While this entry does not 
specify which corner, a letter written by Edwin 
D. Morgan, the next owner, mentions his pro- 
spective purchase of “Marshall Hoover’s house, 
formerly occupied by Mr. Cameron .. .”. 

Cameron tried again for the Senate, unsuc- 
cessfully, in 1863; he was victorious in 1867 and 
kept his seat until 1877. He enjoyed complete 
political power in Pennsylvania during these 


‘4 Edwin D. Morgan to L. Doty, 31 March 1863, Morgan Papers, 
New York State Library. 
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years and was also influential nationally during 
the Grant Administration. He secured for his 
son, James Donald, an appointment as Secretary 
of War; when Hayes refused his reappointment, 
Simon Cameron resigned his Senate seat after 
assurances by the Pennsylvania legislature that it 
would elect his son as his successor. 


Cameron was a consummate politician. His 
character and career are succinctly summarized 
in the following excerpt from the Dictionary of 
American Biography: 


He lived in a time when men firmly believed that 
“to the victor belongs the spoils”, and to this 
doctrine he gladly subscribed. By patronage he 
built up a political despotism in Pennsylvania; 
with it he rewarded his friends and punished his 
foes .... In his senatorial career there was little 
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that was statesmanlike or brilliant... . His busi- 
ness in the Senate, as elsewhere, was ‘politics, and 
he governed his conduct accordingly. 


Simon Cameron retired to his Pennsylvania 
farm and died at the age of ninety. His wife, 
Margaret Brua, was already deceased, but five 
children survived, including James Donald, still 
occupying his father’s seat in the Senate. Don 
Cameron, as he was called, was actually more 
closely associated with Sixteenth Street than his 
father. In 1880 he built a large house on Scott 
Circle (1301 Sixteenth Street), since destroyed, 
and later moved to the Tayloe house at 21 Mad- 
ison Place, on the east side of Lafayette Square. 

(Source not mentioned in text: BDAC) 


EDWIN DENISON MorGAN (1811-1883) was 
born in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, but 
moved with his parents, Jasper and Catherine 
(Copp) Avery Morgan, to Windsor, Connecticut, 
as a boy. Edwin attended Bacon Academy in 
Colchester but left after two years to become a 
clerk in his uncle’s grocery store. He became a 
partner in the store at the age of twenty, and at 
twenty-one was elected a member of the city 
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council of Hartford. Morgan’s ambition dic- 
tated a move to New York in 1836, where with 
two partners he established the wholesale gro- 
cery firm of Morgan and Earle. The firm was 
dissolved the next year, and Morgan went into 
business for himself, soon becoming one of New 
York’s leading merchants. He took on two part- 
ners in 1842 and in 1854 added a third, a 
banker named Solon Humphreys from Mis- 
sourl. This brought about the unlikely but pros- 
perous marriage between the wholesale grocery 
and the banking and brokerage business, and 
between 1858-60 E. D. Morgan and Company 
handled over thirty million dollars in securities 
issued by the State of Missouri and the city of St. 
Louis. 

While he was building up his business Morgan 
was also establishing himself in the political field. 
In 1849 he was elected a member of the New 
York City board of aldermen and then became 
its president. His performance on the board 
brought about his election to the State senate. 
He served two terms, during which he was pres- 
ident pro tempore and chairman of the finance 
committee. A notable contribution was the intro- 
duction of the bill to establish Central Park in 
New York City. 

In politics Morgan was at first a Whig and an 
earnest opponent of slavery, although he did not 
side with the abolitionists because of their meth- 
ods. He became involved in the formation of the 
Republican party, becoming vice president of 
the conference which planned the first Republi- 
can national convention and chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee from 1856-64. 

In 1858 Morgan was chosen Republican can- 
didate for the governorship of New York, and 
though the odds were against him, his personal 
and professional reputation brought him vic- 
tory. He proved to be an excellent governor and 
was re-elected by the largest majority ever given 
a New York gubernatorial candidate. While his 
first term was devoted to improving the State’s 
internal affairs, his second was dedicated to the 
success of the Union cause. As major-general of 
the New York volunteers he enrolled and 
equipped over 220,000 soldiers. 

Morgan declined renomination in 1862 to 
work at building up the defenses in New York 
harbor, and in 1863 was chosen to succeed Pres- 
ton King as United States Senator. It was at this 
time that he purchased the I Street house. Mor- 
gan was not very vocal in the Senate; for this he 
was criticized. Andrew D. White, President of 
Cornell University, commented: “While at the 
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Capital I was ashamed of the State of New York; 
one great question after another came up; bills 
of the greatest importance were presented and 
discussed by senators from Ohio, Vermont, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Iowa and the rest; but from New 
York never a word!” But if Morgan lacked 
speaking ability, he made up for it in hard work 
in the committee rooms and on the Senate floor. 
He notified the Secretary of the Senate late in 
1864: “I have been absent but one day for any 
cause during the time I have been a Senator.””® 
This in spite of an active social life centered in 
his elegant I Street house. 

Morgan declined an appointment as Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1865 and was defeated for 
re-election to the Senate in 1869. From 1872- 
76 he was head of the Republican National Com- 
mittee; when his old friend, Chester A. Arthur, 
became President he was again offered, and 


** Quoted by James A. Rawley, Edwin D. Morgan, 1811—1883. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1955, p. 205. 
6 Ibid., p. 204. 
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again declined, the post of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

Edwin D. Morgan was a very wealthy man; his 
fortune was estimated at eight to ten million dol- 
lars when he died in 1883. He had given away 
over one million during his lifetime: to Williams 
College and Union Theological Seminary, and 
to the Women’s, Presbyterian, and Ear and Eye 
Hospitals in New York. He was an art patron 
and a director of many businesses. 

Morgan was married in 1833 to his first cou- 
sin, Eliza Mathilde Waterman, daughter of Cap- 
tain Henry and Lydia (Morgan) Waterman. The 
Morgans had five children, but only one lived to 
maturity, and he died before his parents. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB; Obituary, NYT, 2-15- 
83.) 


HAMILTON FisH (1808-1893) leased Edwin 
Morgan’s house while he was Grant’s Secretary 
of State and was listed at the I Street address 
from 1870-77. 
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Hamilton Fish was the son of Nicholas Fish 
and Elizabeth (Stuyvesant) Fish, both bearers of 
names distinguished in American history from 
its early beginnings. Hamilton was born in New 
York City, graduated from Columbia College 
with highest honors, and after studying law for 
three years in the office of Peter A: Jay; was ad- 
mitted to the bar (1830) and opened his prac- 
tice. His partner was William B. Lawrence, editor 
of Wheaton’s Elements of International Law. Fish 
entered politics early in his career, was not al- 
ways successful, but was elected as his district’s 
Whig candidate for Congress in 1842. He was 
not re-elected to Congress but in 1848 was 
elected Governor of New York. As governor he 
was instrumental in the passage of acts establish- 
ing free schools throughout the state, and legis- 
lation expanding New York’s canal system. 
Nationally, he expressed opposition to the open- 
ing of California and New Mexico to slavery. 
President Taylor intended to appoint Fish Sec- 
retary of the Treasury but died before he could 
assemble his Cabinet. 

Fish was not renominated when his term ex- 
pired but was elected United States Senator in 
1851. While in the Senate he made no notable 
contributions; when his term expired he left for 
Europe with his family and stayed two years. 

Upon his return Fish worked for the election 
of Lincoln, though he had joined the new Re- 
publican party only half-heartedly, regretting 
the demise of the Whigs. When the war broke 
out Fish served on New York’s Union defense 
committee and was appointed by Lincoln to the 
board of commissioners established to work for 
the relief and exchange of Union prisoners in 
the South. One biographical source notes that he 
was “one of the few eminent private citizens 
upon whom President Lincoln depended for ad- 
vice.” (NCAB) 

After the war Fish retired from public life. He 
became president of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, a trustee of the Astor Library, and chair- 
man of the trustees of Columbia College. At this 
time Fish was acquainted with General Grant 
and had entertained him in his home, but he had 
no expectations of a Cabinet post when Grant 
was elected President, nor did he desire one. 
When Grant asked him to accept the position of 
Secretary of State he declined—by telegraph— 
but reluctantly reversed his decision when Grant 
sent General Babcock on a personal mission to 
persuade him. 

At first intending to remain only until the 
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administration settled down, Fish stayed on 
through the first and then the second adminis- 
tration. Much of his time while Secretary was 
taken up with problems involving Spain and 
Cuba, and the revolution-torn Dominican Re- 
public. The President was strongly in favor of 
annexing the latter country, and although Fish 
was doubtful, he approved the negotiation of a 
treaty in November 1869. This, however, failed 
to be ratified by the Senate. Another attempt by 
Grant failed in 1871, even though the chief op- 
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ponent of annexation, Charles Sumner, was no 
longer chairman of the foreign relations com- 
mittee at the time. Fish’s efforts to support 
Grant in this venture not only failed to bring 
about the desired results but cost him his friend- 
ship with Sumner. 

An insurrection in Cuba also caused problems 
for Fish, problems which plagued him through- 
out his tenure as Secretary. There was agitation 
to recognize the rebels; Grant was predisposed 
towards this action, and although Fish person- 
ally was not, he had to consider the possibility. 
He tried to bring about a compromise between 
the Spanish Government and the rebels and was 
eventually able to persuade Grant to drop his ad- 
vocacy of the insurgents. His negotiations with 
the Spaniards resulted in promises of reforms 
which went largely unfulfilled. 

In late 1873 the Cuban situation reached a 
new crisis when the Virginus, a ship under Amer- 
ican registry and with a primarily American crew, 
but belonging to a Cuban revolutionary commit- 
tee in New York, was captured by the Spanish 
and taken to Cuba, where the captain and fifty- 
three members of the crew and passengers were 
executed. Emotional tension ran high, and there 
were threats of war by both sides which Fish was 
able to diminish only after two weeks of negoti- 
ation. In 1874 the award of claims in connection 
with the affair was secured through the decision 
to hold up recognition of the new government 
of Alfonso XII until such action was taken. Then 
Fish turned to a broader base in his negotiations 
with the Spanish Government, stressing pacifi- 
cation of Cuba, reforms leading to self-govern- 
ment, and the abolition of slavery. The Spanish 
answered by pouring troops into Cuba and ef- 
fectively ending the rebellion by the end of 1874. 
With the adjustment of claims and other com- 
plaints, the discussions over Cuba came to an 
end. 

A major achievement of Fish’s administration 
was the settlement of the so-called Alabama claims 
with Great Britain. These claims arose because 
of damages suffered by Northern commerce at 
the hands of Confederate cruisers (including the 
Alabama) which neutral Britain allowed to be 
equipped and supplied in British ports. Britain’s 
aid to the Confederacy in this way was seen by 
some as greatly contributing to the length of the 
war and the damages such that they could not be 
satisfied by money: a gesture such as ceding 
Canada to the United States was seen as suitable 
reparation. Charles Sumner was a strong advo- 
cate of this position and Grant was sympathetic, 
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so Fish’s official position was a harsh one. His 
own views, however, were much less drastic, and 
he let this be known in conversations with Sir 
John Rose, a Canadian commissioner in the con- 
fidence of the British Government. In late 1870 
when Sumner’s influence was waning (because 
of his opposition to Grant’s Dominican Republic 
policy) Fish began pushing for a settlement which 
did not include the cession of land. In May 1871 
a joint high commission met which not only set- 
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tled the Alabama claims but various points of con- 
tention between the United States and Canada, 
including boundaries, fishing rights, navigation 
and trade. 

During his long tenure as Secretary, Fish was 
concerned with a number of other problems: at- 
tempts to attain a moderate settlement of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the upholding of special 
rights for American citizens in China under early 
treaties, the negotiation of a commercial reci- 
procity treaty with Hawaii, and the attempt to 
secure agreements with both Columbia and Nic- 
aragua for the construction of an interocean 
canal. In addition to his dealings with foreign 
countries, Fish also worked within his own de- 
partment to bring about organizational reforms 
and instituted a system of exams for consulate 
applicants. 

Hamilton Fish was a close personal friend and 
a trusted advisor of President Grant. He had a 
calm and orderly mind, a great deal of patience, 
and was always on the side of moderation in the 
policies of an administration not known for its 
restraint. Grant wanted Fish to succeed him in 
the Presidency, but in the turmoil of the conven- 
tion, with Grant himself being suggested for a 
third term, Fish was overlooked and a compro- 
mise candidate, Rutherford B. Hayes, chosen. 

After the election Fish retired from public life 
and devoted himself to his cultural and civic in- 
terests. In addition to the positions mentioned 
previously, Fish was, like his father before him, 
president-general of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati. He was also an officer of the Union League 
Club of New York, a trustee of the Peabody 
Fund, and a member of the Standing Committee 
of the Episcopal Church. He died at his country 
home, Glyn Clyffe, Garrison-on-Hudson, New 
York. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: DAB; Allan Nevins, Hamilton 
Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Administration. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1936; Obituary: NYT, 9-8—93, 8:1) 


Jutia Kean Fisu (c. 1817-1887), Hamilton 
Fish’s wife, was the daughter of Peter and Sarah 
(Morris) Kean. The Keans were a prominent 
New Jersey family, Peter Kean being the grand- 
son of John Kean, who had represented South 
Carolina in the Continental Congress; while 
Sarah Morris was descended from Lewis Morris, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. Ju- 
lia Kean grew up in a family devoted to literary 
and scholarly attainments; in politics they were 
strong adherents of Whig principles. Julia and 
Hamilton Fish, whom she married in 1836, had 
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“The Don Cameron Mansion,” 1301 Sixteenth Street 
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much in common, and she proved to be of ines- 
timable help to him in his position as Secretary 
of State. She was known for her kindness, her 
grace and tact as a hostess, and her efficiency in 
managing the endless dinners and receptions at 
which so much official business was conducted. 
Allan Nevins described the schedule of official 
entertainment at the I Street house: 


She and Secretary Fish gave two formal dinners 
weekly through the season, managing them with 
great method; and at the receptions by card 
there were sometimes fifteen hundred guests. 
Their engagement book for 1869-70 shows how 
heavy was the burden of entertaining, and how 
varied their list of guests. On September 9 they 

ave a dinner for the President, three of the Cab- 
inet, Judge Richardson, and Generals Porter and 
Sherman. In October the diplomatic dinners be- 
gan, the whole corps being entertained in order; 
while that same month they dined the Justices of 
the Supreme Court... .7” 


Julia and Hamilton Fish had eight children. 
Three were sons who were also active in Ameri- 
can political and civic affairs. Nicholas Fish was in 
the diplomatic service for some time before 
turning to banking. Hamilton Fish, Jr., was his 
father’s private secretary, a member and speaker 
of the New York assembly, assistant treasurer of 
the United States at New York, and a member of 
Congress (1909-11). His grandson is presently 
a congressman. Stuyvesant Fish was a financier 
and railway man who played a prominent part 
in civic and social affairs. 

(Source not mentioned in text: DAB, under Hamilton Fish) 


17 Allan Nevins, op. cit., p. 578. 
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Note: The residents of 1500 I Street between 
1877 and 1888 are not known. 


JoHN Rott McLean (1848-1916), owner of the 
house at 1500 I Street for thirty-two years, was 
responsible for all the major documented 
changes. He was a native of Cincinnati and the 
son of Washington McLean, a manufacturer, 
leader in the Ohio Democratic party, and owner 
(along with politician James L. Farran) of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Washington McLean made 
the Enquirer a major political force in the State, 
and built up its job-printing department until it 
was the largest in the world. He owned real es- 
tate in the Capital and for several years was listed 
in the city directories at 14 Jackson Place on La- 
fayette Square. 

McLean sent his son John to Harvard, “where 
he was very fond of athletic sports.” (NCAB) 
John left Harvard to travel and study in Europe, 
finishing his education at the University of Hei- 
delberg. Evalyn Walsh McLean, who confessed 
to neither liking nor understanding her father- 
in-law, described these early years in her book: 


He left Harvard early—after being injured, so I 
always understood, while Pens baseball. Then, 
after some years abroad, where he became in- 
fected with the harsh, ruthless philosophy of 
Kant and Nietzsche, he returned to take over his 
father’s paper.”® 


John’s intention of entering the newspaper 
business did not please his father, who felt that 
manufacturing was a better career for a young 
man. There was another aspect of his son’s life 
which did not please the elder McLean. John 
had continued his college interest in baseball and 
had become one of the original Cincinnati Red 
Stockings. Apparently, the senior McLean saw 
newspaper work as the lesser of two evils and of- 
fered his son $10,000 if he would quit baseball 
and work for him. The offer was accepted.” 
John entered the Enquirer’s business offices as 
an office boy and then worked in a number of 
other jobs until he had a thorough knowledge of 
every detail of the paper’s operation. From 
business administration he turned to reporting 
and mastered this very different aspect of news- 
paper work. 

In 1873 Washington McLean sold John his in- 
terest in the Enquirer. Young McLean became 





18 Evalyn Walsh McLean, Father Struck It Rich. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1936, p. 197. 

19 Information from J. Richard Abell. History and Literature De- 
partment, Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
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editor and bought out Farran’s interest in 1881, 
becoming sole proprietor. He was a great suc- 
cess; circulation of the paper increased from 
16,000 to 90,000 during his management, and it 
was at one time the largest circulating five cent 
newspaper in the country. The format was 
changed from one dominated by editorial opin- 
ion to one based on news. However, he kept the 
Democratic tone established by his father and 
took the elder McLean’s place as a powerful 
force in Ohio politics. His fight with Mark Hanna, 
the Cleveland Republican leader, was one of the 
chief features of his political career. 

McLean was a delegate-at-large to all the Dem- 
ocratic national conventions from 1884-1900 
and was a Presidential candidate at the conven- 
tion of 1896. He was nominated for United 
States Senator in 1885, but was defeated by Cal- 
vin Brice. (See 1611 H Street, N.W.) After this 
he remained out of politics until 1889, when he 
was again defeated in a bitter race for the gov- 
ernorship of Ohio. 

In October 1884 McLean married Emily Beale 
of Washington. She was the daughter of General 
Edward Beale, and the wedding took place in 
Decatur House, the General’s residence on La- 
fayette Square. McLean had purchased the I 
Street house earlier in the year, but the first 
Washington city directory listing for him (1886) 
showed him at Twentieth and G Streets, N.W. 
He was not listed at 1500 I Street until 1888. 

Once in Washington, McLean began investing 
heavily in public utilities. He was one of the larg- 
est stockholders in the Capital Traction Com- 
pany and a director of the Washington and Old 
Dominion Railroad. He became president of the 
Washington Gas Light Company in 1892 and 
served until 1911. Under his leadership the 
Company successfully weathered the financial 
crises of 1893 and 1907, acquired a controlling 
interest in the Georgetown Gaslight Company, 
and obtained the patent rights for the Welsbach 
gas mantle (1895) in Washington. McLean was 
also a large real estate investor, one of his more 
notable ventures being the purchase of the old 
Holmead Cemetery property at Twentieth and 
S Streets, N.W., which he cut up into building 
lots and sold at a profit of several hundred per 
cent. (VYT, 6-10-16, 11:1). 

McLean’s interest in the newspaper business 
was continued in Washington with his purchase 
of controlling interest in the Washington Post in 
1905. Under his direction circulation and adver- 
tising increased, but the Post’s own publication, 
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une said of him, at the time of his death (6—10— 
16): 


A loyal friend and a determined enemy, John 
R. ‘McLean impressed his personality upon the 
public life of the United States as few men have 
done outside of officialdom. Once his confidence 
and friendship were won nothing could shake 
him in his treatment of his associates, either in 
business or politics, peed disloyalty or abandon- 
ment of the principles which cemented the bond. 
His antagonism to those who offended his ideals 
was uncompromising and he seldom sought to 
placate an enemy. 


The house which John Russell Pope designed 
for McLean suited his client perfectly. In every 
way it was large, strong and powerful. It would 
be interesting to know something of the archi- 
tect-client relationship: what concepts McLean 
had of his house, what requirements he gave 
Pope, and how Pope viewed both his client and 
his design. Unfortunately, no correspondence 
has been found at this writing. It can be said 
without question, however, that Pope caught the 
public image of John R. McLean and expressed 
it very successfully in architectural terms. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: ABD; ES, 10-9-95; Growing 
With Washington, Albert W. Atwood, ed., Washington, D.C.: Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, 1948, pp. 53-55; Obituary: Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 6-10-16.) 


EDWARD BEALE MCLEAN (1886-1941), the only 
child of John R. and Emily Beale McLean, was 
born in Washington and lived in the I Street 
house as a child. When he died, the New York 
Times noted: “Little is known of his boyhood and 
early youth save that he wintered at Palm Beach, 
summered at Newport, and lived the life of a 
young man of fashion and wealth.” (7-29- 
41, 13:1) The Evening Star (7-28-41, 10:3) 
mentioned that he had spent much of his time as 
a youth at the home of Admiral Dewey, who had 
married his aunt, Millie McLean, after the death 
of her first husband, General William B. Hazen. 
Like his father, young McLean was fond of 
sports, particularly golf and baseball, and in later 
life had a very profitable business breeding race 
horses. He was educated by private tutors and at 
one time studied law with Wilton J. Lambert, a 
prominent Washington attorney. McLean passed 
his exams but was never formally admitted to the 
bar. He also tried his hand at newspaper work, 
becoming a reporter for the Washington Post at 
an early age. In 1908 Edward married Evalyn 
Walsh, daughter of Thomas F. Walsh, the min- 
ing millionaire who had built the house at 2020 
Massachusetts Avenue which is now the Indo- 
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nesian Embassy. (See MAA, Vol. 1.) The couple 
eloped rather than wait for the elaborate wed- 
ding planned for them. 

After the death of his father, Edward (called 
Ned) took over the management of both the 
Washington Post and the Cincinnati Enquirer, but 
only after bringing suit to break the clause in 
John R. McLean’s will which prohibited him 
from assuming editorial control over the two pa- 
pers or managing the estate. The will placed the 
McLean fortune of twenty-five million in trust, 
with Edward to receive only the income, the 
principal to go eventually to his grandchildren; 
this provision was upheld by the court. 

Edward McLean abandoned his father’s 
strong affiliation with the Democratic party and 
became a Republican. He was a close friend of 
Warren G.. Harding, and he and his wife were 
often hosts to Senator and Mrs. Harding before 
the Presidential election. When Harding was in- 
augurated in 1921, McLean served as head of 
the inaugural committee. While President, 
Harding frequently visited the I Street house 
and was a guest of the McLean’s at their Palm 
Beach home. 

Edward McLean’s ability and intelligence are 
difficult to estimate. He was an emotionall 
unstable person, spent money wildly, and his 
ethics, at times, were certainly questionable. In 
1924 he became involved in the Teapot Dome 
scandal concerning the leasing of naval oil re- 
serves by the Department of the Interior. As a 
favor, McLean claimed that he had lent $100,000 
to his friend, Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the In- 
terior. Actually, Fall had received the money 
from Edward L. Doheny, an oil magnate. After 
an investigation, McLean admitted to a Senate 
committee that he had not made the loan, but he 
denied knowing anything about the scandal in 
which Fall and Doheny were involved. (NYT, 3- 
13-24) 

McLean’s management of the Washington Post 
was less than satisfactory. He switched it from a 
partisan Democratic paper to one equally biased 
in favor of the Republicans. He was unable or 
unwilling to manage the financial operation of 
the paper in a responsible way, and was, in fact, 
accused of using the Post for personal gain and 
appropriating funds for his own use (ES, 10- 
7-31). His personal life was offensive to his co- 
workers; in 1930 his wife sued for separate 
maintenance, charging desertion and non-sup- 
port; a second suit sought to have him removed 
as president of the Post and co-trustee of his 
father’s estate. The Washington Post, bankrupt, 
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was sold in June 1933 to Eugene Meyer, a for- 
mer New York banker. (See text, 1624 Crescent 
Place, N.W.) In October Mrs. McLean petitioned 
that a committee be appointed to manage her 
husband’s affairs; later in the month Edward 
McLean was declared insane and was confined 
to Shepard and Enoch Pratt Hospital at Towson, 
Maryland, until his death in July 1941. 

McLean left a long will which bequeathed 
money to a number of persons outside his fam- 
ily. At the time, attorneys for the family made 
the following statement: 


The paper filed in court, purporting to be Ed- 
ward B. McLean’s will, made in 1931, is utterly 
ineffective for the simple reason that Mr. Mc- 
Lean had no property of any kind that he could 
leave to anyone by will. 

Mr. McLean’s father left to his son an income 
for his life only. Upon the death of the son last 
Sunday that income ceased.... (WTH, 7-29- 
41) 


Edward and Evalyn McLean had four chil- 
dren. The eldest, Vinson Walsh, was killed by a 
car on Wisconsin Avenue when he ran away 
from his nurse while the family was staying at 
Friendship. There were two other sons: John R. 
II, who died at Palm Beach in 1975; and Edward 
Beale, presently residing at Palm Beach. The 
only daughter, Emily Beale (who changed her 
name to Evalyn Washington), married Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds of North Carolina. She died 
in 1946. 

Mr. McLean was a member of the Metropoli- 
tan, Chevy Chase, Riding and Hunt, Columbia, 
and Burning Tree clubs in Washington. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Evalyn Walsh McLean, op. cit.; 
WWA, Vol. 1; WWNC, 1926-27; NYT, 3-13-24, pp. 1, 2; ES, 
4-27-47. Obituaries: NYT, 7-29-41, 13:1; ES, 7-28-41, 
10:3; WP, 7-28-41, 1:3.) 


EVALYN WALSH MCLEAN (1887-1947) was a 
well-known society figure in Washington. She 
was noted as the last private owner of the 44% 
carat Hope Diamond (now in the Smithsonian 
Institution), and was for some time a newspaper 
columnist. 

In 1936 she wrote a book, Father Struck It Rich, 
chronicling her life as the daughter of a million- 
aire and the wife of a man wealthy and promi- 
nent in his own right. As a society leader she 
entertained frequently and extravagantly in her 
several homes, including the I Street house, 
where she and her husband lived from 1918-— 
32. The McLean New Year’s Eve parties (later 
held at Friendship) were a Washington institu- 
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tion. A newspaper article written at the time of 
Ned McLean’s death recalled these affairs and 
gave a particularly apt description of the house: 


There was a New Year’s Even party for a 
thousand which he gave at his home at Fifteenth 
and I Streets, N.W.—a home so dedicated to en- 
tertainment that it consisted mostly of a few ante- 
rooms wrapped around a gigantic ballroom.”® 


In her book Mrs. McLean described the par- 
ties and dinners, and what seemed to be a favor- 
ite type of entertainment, movies, which she 
showed to her distinguished guests, including 
several Presidents. The size of the I Street ball- 
room (Tapestry Gallery) becomes clear in a dis- 
cussion of table decorations for a dinner party to 
be held after Harding’s inaugural, when it is 
mentioned that the room contained three tables, 
each one hundred feet long! (p. 255) It should 


20 A clipping in the McLean scrapbook in MLKW, unidentified as 
to newspaper or precise date. 
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be noted that the longest dimension of the room 
was approximately ninety-five feet. A photo- 
graph in the book (opposite p. 282) shows her 
three small children standing with their gifts in 
front of the Christmas tree. The tree towers 
above them—it must have been at least twenty 
feet tall—and one wonders what it was like for a 
child to celebrate Christmas in that great, imper- 
sonal house. 

After she and her husband separated, Mrs. 
McLean moved to Friendship, where she lived 
until it was sold by the McLean estate to the Gov- 
ernment and subsequently demolished in 1942. 
She then moved to a large house in Georgetown 
on the corner of Wisconsin Avenue and R Street, 
which she called Friendship, after the old house. 

While known primarily as a society leader, Ev- 
alyn Walsh McLean was also noted for her con- 
cern for the poor and jobless during the 
Depression and for sharing her residences and 
her wealth with others. In 1932 she was de- 
frauded of $104,000 in an attempt to secure the 
release of the kidnapped son of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. In 1937 the Red Cross was granted the 
use of her parents’ home at 2020 Massachusetts 
Avenue, rent free. During World War II Mrs. 
McLean entertained servicemen with Saturday 
night dinners in her Georgetown home, and at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital she gave ward par- 
ties for wounded soldiers once a week. 

Evalyn Walsh McLean died at her Georgetown 
home in 1947. Her only daughter had died there 
the previous year. So great was the public’s in- 
terest in this woman, her family, her fortune and 
her jewels, that the entire text of her will was 
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published in the Times-Herald newspaper (5- 
6-47). 

(Sources not mentioned in text: Obituaries: ES, 4-27-47, 4 
28-47; WDN, 4-28-47; WP, 4-30-47) 
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Architectural Drawings 
Original House 


I Street bay window, projection plan: ink on linen. 
Filed with Permit No. 154, 8-25-94. “Addition 
to Residence of J. R. McLean/ .. . J. S. Larcombe/ 
Builder/Scale 44"= 1’-0"" 

Pope Remodeling 


Elevation and plan of new face brick. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 2985, 3-29-07. “Drawing showing 
method of veneering new face brickwork to old 
brick wall/horizontal joints are 1” wide vertical 
joints 5” wide/...” 

I Street and Vermont Avenue elevations: blueprint. 
Filed with Permit No. 2985, 3-29-07. Scale 
¥g"=1'-0"; 18 March 1907 

I Street and Vermont Avenue elevations, stamped 
“Revised”; blueprint. Filed with Permit No. 
2985, 3-29-07. “Revised Apr. 5/Revised Apr. 
30/Revised May 9th 1907” Shows changes in 
Vermont Avenue fenestration and in placement 
of cartouches and lights at entrance. Dimensions 
of cartouches and lights, and height from ground 
level, inked in. Signed in ink: “Fuller” 

Fifteenth Street elevation: blueprint. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 2985. 3-29-07. Scale %”=1'-0"; 18 
March 1907. Also shows section through cornice. 

Plat, showing location of walls, old and new construc- 
tion. Filed with Permit No. 2985, 3-29-07. 

Projection plan: ink on linen. Filed with Permit No. 
3520, 5-7-07. Areas, balconies and porch. 

Frame addition, section and plan: blueprint. Filed 
with Permit No. 532, 8-12-07. 

Royal Cortissoz, The Architecture of John Russell Pope, 
Vol. 2. New York: William Helburn, Inc., 1928. 
Drawings reproduced: main floor plan, pl. 95; 
detail of main entrance, pl. 100; details in con- 
servatory, pl. 101. 


Views 


Original house 


CHS, photographs: I Street and Fifteenth Street fa- 
cades (a reproduction is in MLKW, house clip- 
ping file); dining room; parlor. 

Pope remodeling 


CHS, photographs: Fifteenth and I Street facades, 
two different views; I Street and Vermont Ave- 
nue facades. Jnterior: dining room. 

LC, Frances Benjamin Johnston photographs. A col- 
lection of approximately forty cyanotypes (blue 
prints), many uncatalogued; including views of 
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the dining room, library, drawing room, morn- 
ing room and many of the old gallery as well as 
the tapestry gallery and its hangings. 

LC, Historic American Buildings Survey, photo- 
graphs: A collection of twenty-five views, exte- 
rior and interior, taken shortly before demolition. 
The furnishings have been removed. 

MLKW, photographs: Fifteenth and I Street facades, 
principally I Street; Fifteenth and I Street fa- 
cades, principally Fifteenth Street (a view from 
above, during demolition). 

AA, Vol. 114, No. 2228 (4 September 1918): photo- 
graph of conservatory, a detail showing statue in 
niche. Vol. 114, No. 2230 (18 September 1918): 
photograph of ballroom, general view showing 
stage. 
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AABN, Vol. 93, No. 1694 (10 June 1908), photo- 
graphs: Fifteenth and I Street facades; Fifteenth 
Street facade showing dining room bay; Fif- 
teenth and I Streets, corner detail showing lan- 
tern: I Street entrance. 

Royal Cortissoz, op. cit., photographs: I Street and 
Fifteenth Street facades, Pl. 98; balcony detail 
and entrance doorway, Pl. 97; Interiors: view in 
study and view of main staircase, Pl. 98; view in 
conservatory, Pl. 99. 

Herbert Croly, “Recent Works of John Russell Pope,” 
AR, Vol. 29, no. 6 (June 1911), pp. 441-511. 
Photographs of the McLean house, pp. 453- 
461: entrance; service entrance; Fifteenth Street 
balcony; Interiors: old gallery, vista from tapestry 
gallery; stairway in old gallery; fountain in tap- 
estry gallery; tapestry gallery; library. 
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Entrance doorway c. 1895 F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 


1515 K Street, N.W. 
The Benjamin H. Warder Residence 


This house was built on the north side of K 
Street, in Square 198, on subdivision lots 1, 2, 
and 3. It was destroyed in 1923 and the Invest- 
ment Building erected on the site. Architect 
George Oakley Totten bought some of the ma- 
terials from the wrecking company and re- 
erected the exterior of the house in the garden 
of his own residence. See text, 2633 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W. 


History’ 


In the late nineteenth century Washington be- 
came a fashionable social center for midwestern 
millionaires to retire to and build expensive 
houses in which to entertain. Benjamin H. War- 
der, a farming equipment manufacturer from 
Springfield, Ohio, was one of these self-made 
men who found the social scene in Washington 
attractive. He moved here in 1885 when he was 
sixty-one years old, immediately purchased 
property on K Street, then a fashionable resi- 
dential area, and commissioned Henry Hobson 
Richardson to design a house for him. The deeds 
were in the name of his wife, Ellen, and the price 
paid for the land was approximately $24,600 
(Liber 1120 folios 69 and 70). Lots 1 and 2 were 
purchased from Gurden Snowden; lot 3 from 
Giles Blague (the east 24 feet 7 4% inches). 

Warder’s choice of Richardson as his architect 
was not based on college friendship, nor on mu- 
tual acquaintances in the same social circle. War- 
der was a provincial man with no intellectual 
pretensions, but he had money and he wanted 
the best. It seems certain that he turned to Rich- 
ardson because the great architect was designing 
a house in Chicago for his business partner, J. J. 
Glessner. In fact, Glessner himself, in writing 
about how he happened to choose Richardson, 
said: “Then I wrote to Mr. Warder, and he en- 
gaged Richardson to plan his house in Washing- 
ton.” Also, Warder was from Ohio, had gone 
to college in Cincinnati, and may have known 
the Nicholas Andersons from that city, who had 
just built a Richardson house in Washington. 

_ The building permit was issued 5 March 1886 
and described the house as being faced with 
Ohio stone, the cost estimated at $80,000. Un- 
like the other Washington houses, this was built 


by the Norcross Brothers, who were the contrac- 
tors for all Richardson’s major buildings. The 
use of the expensive, light-colored Ohio stone 
should be noted here, as this is what Richardson 
had first intended for the Hay-Adams houses, 
before he switched to the less expensive brick. 
The estimated cost of the Warder house was 
higher than that of the other Richardson houses 
in Washington (the cost of the Hay was esti- 
mated at $60,000), although this can be ex- 
plained in part by the modest increase in size 
over the Hay residence and by the use of the ex- 
pensive stone. However, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Warder spent a lot of money on his house. 
In April 1887 Nicholas Anderson wrote his son, 
Larz: 


We are just going over to uiepecE the glories of 
the Warder house now. They hope to have it fin- 
ished by December but there is a question in my 
mind whether all the projected ornamentation 
can be completed. It will be a marvel of expense; 
of its taste I can tell better later on. 


While there is no known correspondence be- 
tween Warder and Richardson, or Warder and 
anyone else regarding the house, we do have the 
recollections of one of the Warder granddaugh- 
ters, Louise MacVeagh (Mrs. Ewen MacVeagh). 
In a letter to the Commission of Fine Arts, fol- 
lowing a request for information on the house, 
she passed on her very interesting memories, in- 


cluding such childhood delights as: 


... Sliding down the very wide front stairs on a 
tea tray, a forbidden ride hep! uncomfortable) 
on the Marly horses in the vast front hall, and the 
wonderful smell of a dining room cupboard— 
figs and dates, etc.—and my “coming out” dance 
for which the house was opened after my grand- 
mother no longer lived there.‘ 


1 This history is based on the research and writing of Mrs. Jean 

Sizemore, done in preparation for a master’s thesis at the Univer- 

sity of Iowa. 

2 Glessner document from the Glessner House Foundation, 1800 

Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

3 Isabel Anderson, ed., Letters and Journals of General Nicholas L. An- 

derson, 1854—1892. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1942, 
. 269. 

The “Marly horses” were copies of the larger originals done for 

Louis XV’s chateau at Marly and later moved to the entrance of 

the Champs Elysées in Paris. Warder bought them in Paris and 

placed them on either side of the fireplace in the hall. 
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Early view of the Warder house 
c. 1890 
From The American Architect, 20 May 1926 


Mrs. MacVeagh then went on to say: 


The fragments of the old house which a well 
meaning rescuer built into an apartment house 
on 16th St. give no idea at all of 1515 K Street— 
and I would think make Mr. Richardson “turn in 
his grave!” 


In a subsequent interview,” Mrs. MacVeagh 
recalled other aspects of the house—the beauti- 
ful paneling in the hall, and the Venetian red 
walls which made such a spectacular sight by gas- 
light. She also remembers the picture gallery 
(unlighted, except by a skylight) as a rather 
frightening place for a child, with its “awful, 
gloomy, period paintings”, a copy of Hiram 
Powers’ The Greek Slave, and a grand piano the 
children were not allowed to touch. The parlor 
she recalls as a dark room with north windows, 
never used, as far as she knows, except for fam- 
ily weddings. She remembers, also, the beautiful 
white holly woodwork in this room, so often 
mentioned in descriptions of the house. Appar- 
ently the furnishings remained essentially as they 
were when the house was built; Mrs. MacVeagh 
does not recall any change from the way she re- 
members the interior as a child to the way it 
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looked when she had her coming out party in 
1918. Fortunately, good photographs of the ma- 
jor rooms are still in existence, a greater number 
for this house than for any of the others Rich- 
ardson built in Washington. 

Mrs. Warder, and at times the Warder daugh- 
ters, continued to live in the residence after Mr. 
Warder died during a trip to Egypt in 1894. As 
she grew older, Mrs. Warder was increasingly 
fearful of staying in the house alone. Mrs. 
MacVeagh recalls that in the winter of 1917 she 
lent it to her daughter, Elizabeth, and her hus- 
band, Ralph Ellis, as a place in which to enter- 
tain. 

In 1921 Mrs. Warder moved to an apartment 
at Sixteenth and M Streets, N.W., just a few 
blocks from her house. She sold the residence in 
June to Frank B. Essex (Liber 4569 folio 118), 
who sold it a month later to the Colonial Realty 
Company (Liber 4569 folio 122). A permit to 
raze the structure, along with the houses to the 
east and west, was issued 29 January 1923 (No. 
6579), and demolition began soon after. Mrs. 


5 Mrs. MacVeagh was interviewed by Jean Sizemore, 4 October 
1975. 
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MacVeagh recalls her mother telling Mrs. War- 
der’s chauffeur never to drive down K Street, as 
the sight of the place where her home had once 
stood would upset her too much. 

A letter to the editor of the Evening Star from 
George Oakley Totten, the Washington architect 
responsible for the re-erection of the house, pro- 
vides the best information available on the de- 
struction and rebuilding of the residence. The 
letter is dated 8 December 1924 and reads: 


To the Editor: 


I want to correct the statement in the Star of 
November 29 that I had presented. 

The residences of Warder, Hay, and Anderson 
were designed by Henry Hobson Richardson, 
who is recognized as the greatest architectural 
ae of the last century. The Warder house 

r. Richardson considered his best example of 
domestic architecture. 

I had an ardent admiration for the house and 
was greatly dismayed while passing one day to 
see workmen taking it down. Upon inquiry I 
learned that it was being wrecked to make room 
for an office building, and that the material was 
for sale, and that, through the generous efforts 
of Messrs. Peaslee and Donn [two other promi- 
nent Washington architects], the front door had 
been saved and presented by Mr. Whitty, the 
contractor, to the National Museum. 

I felt an instant desire to save this building and 
immediately bought everything that was avail- 
able. This included much of the beautiful oak 
and mahogany interior and the entire exterior 
except the doorway and gate. I had been im- 
pressed as a student in Paris with the aesthetic 
value of such buildings, for the French govern- 
ment has preserved in the courtyard of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts portions of the facade of the 
Chateau de Gaillon, the house of Diane de Po- 
itiers, etc. and the French would have classed the 
Warder house as a historic monument and seen 
to it that it was preserved as a work of art. 

I endeavored to get several wealthy persons in- 
terested in the re-erection of the house. Failing 
in this, someone suggested, that, as the house was 
rather large for one family, I re-erect it for three 
families with but one large “apartment de luxe’ 
on a floor. Iam now carrying out that suggestion, 
so that the house will have three very large, 
handsome apartments, one of which will hive of- 
fices so that it may be occupied as a foreign em- 
bassy .... The building is now in the course of 
erection in my garden on upper 16th Street, and 
although I have not the front door, I shall apply 
to the museum authorities to allow me to incor- 

orate it in the building, where I believe it would 
be of more value to the world as thousands of 

eople would thus see it, rather than oe iso- 
ated in the courtyard of the museum. Should my 
request be denied, I will have a replica of the 
front door made. I am re-erecting the exterior, 
following as nearly as the changed conditions will 
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ermit, the original design of this beautiful 
uilding. 
George Oakley Totten, Jr. 


An undated clipping (sometime in 1923) pro- 
vides a few more details, although it is not com- 
pletely accurate: 


From its place of storage, the numbered parts of 
the house will be brought and on Monday Mr. 
Totten will turn the handsome residence into an 
elaborate apartment house in the garden of his 
premises near Sixteenth and Euclid Streets. 

Only one thing 1s lacking to complete the orig- 
inal design of the house and that is the front 
door .... Mr. Totten will try to get it back, but if 
he fails he has taken plaster casts from which a 
replica of the doorway can be made. 

....He bought the exterior of the building, 
the Numidian marble columns, the quartered 
oak staircases, the white holly dining room and 
the mantled halls, and had his architects and 
craftsmen number every stone and part of the 
building; then hired a gang of men to take it 
down in sections and stored it away.® 


Totten’s own list of what he bought from the 
house reads as follows: “Entire stonework of ex- 
terior, except entrance doorway about which 
there is some question. Entire roofing tile and 
ornamental copper work. Entire exterior win- 
dow frames and sash. Entire woodwork of en- 
trance hall and large central hall, including all 
woodwork of main stairs. Entire woodwork of 
the front white mahogany reception room. Ma- 
hogany ceiling of the picture gallery.” He adds: 
“I have not the woodwork of the dining nor 
large reception room. I tried to buy the dining 
room from the man who bought it. He gave me 
an option on this but went back on his word.” 

The front portal and the pink Numidian mar- 
ble fireplace with its white holly mantel re- 
mained in the Smithsonian and now belong to 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. The deci- 
sion to keep the Warder pieces in the museum 
was due largely to the efforts of architects Hor- 
ace Peaslee and Edward W. Donn. They were ac- 
tive on a committee formed to encourage the 
formation of an architectural collection in the 
National Gallery of Art and wanted the Warder 
pieces for a nucleus, to be augmented by frag- 
ments of other distinguished buildings sched- 
uled for demolition in the future. On 31 January 


6 MLKW, Warder house clipping file. 

7G. O. Totten to Charles D. Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian, 
21 March 1923; NCFA. Some of these items do not appear in the 
house as reconstructed. See text, 2633 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
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1923 Peaslee wrote Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
advocating this idea and saying, in part: 


... The good work of the past has gone in the 
ath of new building into an architectural limbo, 
in but few cases properly measured or photo- 
raphed and with no other than casual isolated 
efforts of individuals to salvage details and then 
for some private purpose. The old fences have 
been cleared ana and old facades ruthlessly al- 
tered and brought up to date. The daily press 
perverts the public’s taste by singing the praises 
of the enterprising builder who beautifies Pet- 
worth with twenty-two of his well built pattern 
houses and with insistent propaganda about the 
“House Ideal’,—a California bungalow. The 
uide books or guides feature the occupant or 
the incident antl ignore the house. The great 
mass of tourists coming to Washington, where 
they should be instructed and impressed with the 
ac hienns as well as museum collections, go 
back to their home towns with impressions of 
great structures they can never duplicate and 
otherwise of an architectural hodge-podge.... 
... Near the N.W. corner of K and Fifteenth 
stands the old Warder house, the entrance of 
which is regarded as one of the best things Rich- 
ardson did. This building is scheduled for dem- 
olition in a few days. Richardson’s style is no 
longer au fait but he marks a distinctive phase of 
American architecture and his work should be 
preserved. There is needed immediately some 
organization to watch these things, to measure, 
to pao ee a to obtain desirable donations and 
to provide for their ultimate exhibition ... .8 


Not only did Messrs. Peaslee and Donn wish 
to use the Warder pieces as a beginning for an 
architectural museum; they were also skeptical 
as to the wisdom of Totten’s proposed recon- 
struction of the house. Donn wrote to W. W. 
Holmes, Director of the National Gallery of Art: 


At the meeting . . . it was decided that Mr. Tot- 
ten’s proposal to remove and reerect the Warder 
House on another site, when thoroughly dis- 
cussed, disclosed the fact that what he proposed 
to do was, not to restore the house to its original 
condition and aspect, but to modify it to such an 
extent that it would no longer be an example of 
Richardson’s Art but only something nearly like 
it. This being the case it was decided that the 
doorway would be better placed in the Museum, 
where it at least would be an undefiled example 
of Richardson’s best work. Mr. Totten is still 


8 Horace Peaslee to Henry Cabot Lodge, 31 January 1923; NCFA. 
®* Edward W. Donn to W. W. Holmes, 26 March 1923; NCFA. A 
number of prominent Washingtonians contributed money for the 
dismantling and re-erection of the Warder portal, among them 
Mrs. Warder, Larz Anderson (see text, 1530 K Street), Henry 
White and Eugene Meyer (see text, 1624 Crescent Place). Among 
those with the “power to help” who wrote letters supporting Tot- 
ten were the French ambassador, M. Jusserand, and Mrs. John B. 
Henderson. 
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trying to overturn this decision by striving to in- 
fluence those who have the power to help. If he 
would frankly tell the details of the whole story, 
his scheme I am sure would make but slight ap- 
Deal cas 


The Warder portal was eventually installed in 
the courtyard of the Natural History Museum, 
and the white holly mantel, a gift of Mr. William 
W. W. Parker, was placed in the lobby. Because 
of severe weathering of the wood door, the por- 
tal was placed in storage in 1941. The mantel 
was stored in 1967, when the space was needed 
for a museum shop. 





Sketch of entrance doorway, nearly as built 
c. 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 
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Architecture 


The Warder residence was the largest and 
most lavish of the four houses designed by Rich- 
ardson for his Washington clients. Within its L- 
shaped plan, the stone building measured 73’— 
0” on K Street by 77'-8” deep by 62’—0" from 
sidewalk to gable peak.’ 

Richardson is known to have interpreted var- 
ious building styles other than Romanesque. The 
incorporation of sixteenth century French Ren- 
aissance dormer windows is common to his work 
and part of such diverse projects as the New 
York State Capitol (1877) and the Higginson 
house in Boston (1881). Designs produced in 
his office during the 1870’s were more than a 
little influenced by Tudor and Jacobean Eng- 
land, as well. Richardson, however, was not a 
plagiarist. Although inspired by earlier eras in 
architecture, and on occasion particular build- 
ings, his designs were usually original in thought 
and application. The fact that the Warder resi- 
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Preliminary elevation with early scheme for entrance location 
c. 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 
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dence became a stylistic melange which relied 
heavily on imitating existing structures sets the 
work apart from most other residential projects 
produced by the Brookline office. 

According to Henry-Russell Hitchcock, final 
plans, in particular the interiors, were appar- 
ently in the hands of Shepley, Rutan and Cool- 
ege, senior architects under Richardson.” 
Construction had begun only two months before 
Richardson died. It had been the architect’s 
habit to visit his building sites monthly so as to 
revise his designs as construction progressed.” 
Unfortunately, declining health had prevented 
him from adequately editing or supervising the 
work. 


0 Building Permit Number 1483, 3-5-86. 


'! Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and 
His Times. Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1966, p. 278, (first 
edition, The Museum of Modern Art, 1936). 

12 Mariana Van Rensselaer, Henry Hobson Richardson and His Works. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1969, p. 119. (A reprint of 
the original 1888 edition). 
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Preliminary plan with entrance vestibule left of library 
c. 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


For however briefly, Richardson’s office suc- 
cumbed to fashion, producing what would seem 
an interpretation of the then current French 
Renaissance look. Since Warder collected French 
art objects, it may be that he influenced the de- 
sign, as had been the case with the Hays and Ad- 
amses. 

The indecisive outcome was without reference 
to any one epoch. The eclectic Warder house 
seemed more copied than studied. This inconsis- 
tency of style conflicted with the inventiveness of 
Richardson’s earlier work. It was not, however, 
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mere facadism. The dominance of general mass 
over trite configuration still prevailed and uni- 
fied the composition. Although effete and out- 
wardly not very original, the building was 
handsome. It does bear comment, however, that 
of the four Richardson houses, the one least di- 
rected by Richardson was “saved” in part by 
George Oakley Totten, a social architect noted 
in Washington for his decorated euphemisms in 
design.”® 


13 ES, 3-2-23 and 11-29-24. 
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Preliminary sketch showing actual location of entrance 
c. 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


As built, the Warder residence rose two and 
one half stories above a raised basement to a 
slate roof. Precedent for the walls of smooth- 
faced, cream-colored sandstone can be found in 
twelfth and thirteenth century Spain. The fine 
ashlar masonry, however, was totally unlike the 
rich texture, color or pattern normally associ- 
ated with Richardson. Although stone, it had 
none of the fortresslike cyclopean masonry which 
distinguishes the Glessner house in Chicago. 
Rather it was smooth; the windows and general 
mass were precision cut as if from a single block 
of stone. The building was an abstraction of 
form. The walls became an unobtrusive ground 
for various bits of archeology, often unrelated. 
The entrance doorway with its unusually elon- 


++ ee 


gated abacus seemed as if an art object on dis- 
play, an isolated detail rather than an integral 
part of the building. Its parentage could be traced 
back to eleventh and twelfth century France. 
The extremely delicate and sophisticated carv- 
ing differed greatly from the loggia wing which 
itself offered the most profound anomalies. 
Whereas the upper gallery and its roof were sim- 
ilar to the Chateau de Blois as remodeled under 
Francois I during the early sixteenth century, 
the segmental arches of the second floor loggia 
had more the appearance of an ancient Roman 
bridge than anything pertaining to early medie- 
val or Renaissance Europe. The arches and their 
curious piers were in themselves a mixed match. 
The crude polygonal columns with naive Ionic 
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Preliminary plan with final location of entrance vestibule 

c. 188 

Ea Houghton Library, Harvard University 
capitals would likely have been found as small 
secondary piers in mid-twelfth century Norman 
England. 

That Richardson might have referred to these 
antique precedents for inspiration is under- 
standable. Van Rensselaer states that the archi- 
tect toured Europe in the summer of 1882 and 
was particularly impressed by Avila and Sara- 
gossa, Spain. His exploration of northern Italy 
and southern France is reported to have been 
highlighted by a trip to S. Gilles near Arles, its 
portal having stirred considerable interest. It is 
probable, too, that Richardson benefited by visits 
to Rochester or Peterborough Cathedrals during 
his brief journey to England.” 
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In Hitchcock’s review of the Warder resi- 
dence, the interior was labled Byzantine.” In- 
deed, he was correct, but also misleading in that 
he did not extend his observation to other build- 
ings by Richardson. In much of his later work, 
the architect was influenced by the sophisticated, 
bold massing of sixth century Syrian architec- 
ture, whereas the major part of his ornamenta- 
tion reflected the Byzantine religious aesthetic. 
The outward appearance was meant to exhibit 
the sobriety of earthly life, while the interior was 
designed as its foil, the heavenly alternative. 
Rich, polychromatic materials of all kinds, carv- 


14 Mariana Van Rensselaer, op. cit., pp. 26-34. 
15 Henry-Russell Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 278. 
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Final design sketch, showing courtyard elevation nearly as built 
c. 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


ing and inlay, stencilwork, paint and varnish 
were combined so as to create the most lavish 
surroundings possible. In her book, Mariana 
Van Rensselaer discussed the charge of extrava- 
gance brought against Richardson by some of his 
contemporaries. She wrote: 


In one sense Richardson was certainly extrava- 
gant—or, to speak more exactly, lavish .... His 
ideas of perfection ... were high. They often in- 
cluded the richest decoration and always that so- 
lidity which means costly methods of 
construction.!® 


Richardson must have delighted in tempting his 
clients and then venting his will on their weak- 
ened condition. Marian Adams wrote to her 
father: 


Such clients as F. L. Higginson and Anderson are 
not educated as to what 1s ultimate . . . and being 
highly irritable, they take out their temper in 
railing at Richardson, who sets many temptations 
before them as it’s his business to; Dorsheimer 
and Ned (Hooper) have found it possible to curb 
his extravagance, though.’ 
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But even the erudite Adamses were suscepti- 
ble to Richardson’s tireless persuasive powers. 
Although the Warder interiors were seemingly 
less controlled and more ornamented than the 
architect might have preferred, they nonetheless 
were characteristic of his aesthetic principals. 

The living hall, a typical feature of Richardson 
interiors, should be viewed with the knowledge 
that the architect died shortly after construction 
had begun and perhaps, as a result, the massing 
and flow went beyond “orthodox” Roman- 
esque design. From the standpoint of ornamen- 
tation, the hall was covered with a delicate 
Byzantine guilloche or knot pattern possibly de- 
rived from Richardson’s European tour and his 
delight over S. Marks and S. Apollinare in Ven- 
ice.148 The columns and arches, however, which 
separated the hall from the stair, were not only 


16 Mariana Van Rensselaer, op. cit., p. 120. 


17 Ward Thoron, The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 1865—1883 . Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1936, p. 442. 
8 Mariana Van Rensselaer, op. cit., pp. 26-34. 
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Warder residence as built 
c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 


Byzantine by association but also by imitation. 
The dining room, too, had something of the By- 
zantine influence especially as noted in the carved 
capitals for the stone archways to the gallery. As 
in the hall, this did not prevent the design of a 
chimney wall of simple boldness and sophistica- 
tion, which coupled late Romanesque fluted pi- 
lasters with the exaggerated dimensions of a 
severe stone surround. 

The white holly’? drawing room had damask 
covered walls and a stencilled ceiling as ground 
for the lavishly carved mantel, in a style reminis- 
cent of late Roman or early Christian architec- 
ture. Similarly carved white holly extended to 
doorway architraves and their over panels as 
well as baseboard, dado, chair rail and cornice. 
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Above the library wainscot, which projected as 
bookcases, the walls were finished in a bold 
flocked pattern on metallic ground. Beams with 
carved soffits divided the ceiling into plaster 
panels, stencilled. The mantel, its specific heri- 
tage unfathomable, had late French Roman- 
esque pilasters as support for a Byzantine frieze. 
The whole gave the curious impression that a 
medieval artisan had interpreted a classical Ro- 
man work which had a previous overlay of art- 
nouveau filigree. 
© According to the Evening Star, 3-2-23, the drawing room had 
white holly woodwork, the library had red mahogany, the dining 
room had red mahogany with Numidian marble archways, and the 
hall had a quartered oak staircase. This was verified during an in- 


terview with Mrs. Ewen MacVeagh, grand-daughter of Benjamin 
Warder, 4 October 1975. 
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Conjectural floor plan of Warder residence 
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Biographies 


HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON. See text; 1603 H 
Street—800 Sixteenth Street 


BENJAMIN HEAD WARDER (1824—1894) was born 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania, into an old 
Quaker family tracing its lineage back to Wil- 
loughby Warder, who left England to accom- 
pany William Penn to this country. Benjamin’s 
parents, Jeremiah and Ann (Aston) Warder, de- 
cided late in life to move west and develop the 
Ohio lands they had inherited from Jeremiah’s 
father, John Warder, a prosperous Philadelphia 
merchant. Benjamin was a boy of six when the 
couple and their nine children set out on the dif- 
ficult journey to Springfield, Ohio, by steam- 
boat, canal and stage. Although pleased by the 
fertility of the soil in their new home, they wrote 
friends in Pennsylvania deploring “the want of 
cultivated society”, and proceeded to found a 
Lyceum, or literary society, patterned after those 
common in England at the time. Since his par- 
ents also had the foresight to bring their own tu- 
tor west with them, Benjamin’s early education 
was in the “school” founded by his parents and 
attended by the children of other emigrating 
families. 

Young Warder attended Cincinnati College, 
read law in Springfield, and began to exhibit his 
business acumen when he assumed management 
of his father’s grist and saw mills in Springfield. 
During the industrial expansion in the town dur- 
ing the 1850’s and 60’s, he formed a company 
to manufacture farm machinery. With the addi- 
tion of two partners, J. J. Glessner and Asa 
Bushnell (who later became governor of Ohio), 
the firm became known as Warder, Bushnell 
and Glessner in 1864. So phenomenally success- 
ful was this enterprise that it was one of the com- 
panies engaged in the keen competition of the 
“harvester wars” in the 70’s and 80’s, and was 
one of the five companies which J. P. Morgan’s 
emissary, George W. Perkins, succeeded in 
merging to form the International Harvester 
Company in 1902. 

During the Civil War Warder was a first lieu- 
tenant in the Ohio Militia, serving in Virginia. In 
1867 he married a Springfield woman, Ellen N. 
Ormsbee, and at the time of the marriage was 
confirmed in the Episcopal Church, having been 
released at his own request from the Quaker 
meeting. 

Because of poor health in his later years, War- 
der began spending winters in the milder cli- 
mate of Washington. In 1885 he retired here 


Entrance hall and stair 
c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 


with his wife and three daughters, perhaps look- 
ing after the East coast interests of his firm, and 
establishing local real estate holdings which his 
obituary estimated at one million dollars (ES, 1- 
12-94). 

He continued to maintain close ties with his 
Springfield home, and in that city was a long 
time trustee of the public library, president of 
the Springfield Savings Bank, and from 1883 
until his death, president of the First National 
Bank of Springfield. In Washington, he was a 
director of the American Security and ‘Trust 
Company, a member of the Metropolitan Club, 
and an active member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, remembering the church’s orphanage 
generously in his will. 

The Evening Star obituary states that “he was a 
quiet and beneficient man, though not in a pub- 
lic way. His home life was his principal joy, al- 
though it may be said that everyone who knew 
him liked him for his unassuming worth... he 
was one of the richest and best-known men in 
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Washington, although he had made his home 
here for only ten years.” 

A philanthropy which afforded him great 
pleasure was the gift of the public library build- 
ing in Springfield in memory of his parents. 
(This building is still in use as the Warder Mem- 
orial Public Library.) Although Richardson was 
by this time dead, Warder hired Richardson’s 
successor firm, Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, as 
the architects, and the building was designed in 
what is popularly known as the “Richardsonian 
Romanesque” style. 

A glimpse into the personality of this industri- 
alist is afforded through his words at the dedi- 
cation of this library. “...My sympathies have 
been enlisted for the hundreds of young men 
employed in our shops, who, when not at work, 
have only the cheerless and confined quarters of 
their boarding houses. For them and all classes 
of our citizens, I have provided a reading room 
as beautiful as the skill of the architect could 
make it, where all will be welcomed with that 
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Entrance hall with vestibule on left 
c. 1895 


F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 


free welcome which comes with ownership.” 
An avid world traveler, Mr. Warder died on 
13 January 1894 in Cairo, Egypt, while on a trip 
abroad with his wife and two younger daughters. 
He was buried in Rock Creek Cemetery in an 
elaborate tomb designed by the prominent ar- 
chitectural firm of McKim, Mead and White. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Mary McGregor Miller, The War- 
der Family: A Short History. Clark County Historical Society, Spring- 
field, Ohio; History of the Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio. A 
Kent State University thesis by Adah W. Arthur, 1955; Paul Spra- 
gue, “John Jacob Glessner and his House on Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago”, Outdoor Illinois. Available as a reprint from the Glessner 
House Foundation, 1800 S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Obituaries: 
ES, 1/12/94, 1/13/94. The first obituary is one day premature, but 
is informative; the second is primarily an apology for the first.) 


ELLEN NANCY ORMSBEE WARDER (1844-1928) 
was the daughter of Benjamin Allen Ormsbee 
and Nancy (Higgins) Ormsbee. Little is known 
of Ellen Ormsbee’s early life except that the 
family emigrated from New Fane, Vermont to 
Springfield, Ohio, and it was here that Ellen met 
and married Benjamin Warder. 
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After moving to Washington, Mrs. Warder 
was very successful in establishing herself and 
her three beautiful daughters in local society. 
Her obituary (ES, 5-15-28) also described her as 
an “active member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, a contributor to various charity enter- 
prises who took an interest in civic affairs.” She 
was also a member of the Columbia Historical 
Society and, according to the Society’s records, 
her name was on a list of donors contributing an 
annual sum for a public library. 

Social columns and memoirs of Washington 
social life frequently contained references to Mrs. 
Warder and her three daughters, who were 
touted as ““among the most popular young 
women in Washington, beautifully educated, and 
among the best linguists in town.”?° Mrs. War- 
der—apparently as self-confident as she was 
handsome—was a social force to be reckoned 
with in the competitive world of Washington so- 
clety, according to the memoirs of Countess 


20 WTH, 5-1-38, Leila Wilson Bathon column. 
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Entrance hall chimney wall 


c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 
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Dining room, looking into gallery 


c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph (detail); courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 
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Dining room 
c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 


Marguerite Cassini, the daughter of the Russian 
ambassador at the time. She described the War- 
ders as “among the most social families in Wash- 
ington, with three daughters—all striking and 
handsome, gorgeous eyes, heavy dark brows—a 
huge house...where they entertained with 
splendour.’”’ She recalled that the invitation 
she most longed for during her first season in 
Washington was the one to the Warder ball. 
However, despite efforts on the part of friends 
(including John Hay’s daughter, Helen) and the 
Countess herself to become ingratiated with the 
Warders, the large white envelope never ar- 
rived. The night of the ball, she related, was “the 
longest one I ever cried.” According to the 
Countess, the social slight occurred because “Mrs. 
Warder imperiously expected my father to make 
the first call. This of course he would not do. 
Unthinkable.””? Afterward, however, problems 
of protocol were straightened out, and the young 
women all became the greatest of friends. The 
Warder sisters were among the select few receiv- 


ing invitations to the Countess’s famous “Head- 
dress Ball’, to which only the girls judged to be 
the most beautiful in Washington were invited. 
Countess Cassini remembered that “the Warder 
sisters were in Egyptian headdresses, very ex- 
otic....”"3 Of this social circle to which the 
Warder sisters belonged, Countess Cassini said, 
quoting a newspaper article: “The younger set 
has a circle which is one of the most powerful 
and autocratic that has ruled social affairs since 
the days of Nellie Grant. Miss Alice Roosevelt 
and Countess Cassini dominate the clique and 
they possess absolute authority in admitting or 
refusing membership.”*4 

All three Warder sisters were married in the K 
Street house. Ellen, the eldest, was the only one 
to marry before Benjamin Warder’s death. Mrs. 


1 Marguerite Cassini, Never A Dull Moment. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1956, p. 122. 
22 Thid. 

* tnd. p. 147. 

4 Tbid., p. 188. 
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Library, view toward reading nook over vestibule 
c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 


Warder continued to live in the house and enter- 
tain on a grand scale until the period of World 
War I, when she began spending less time there. 
She finally moved to an apartment at 1155 Six- 
teenth Street in 1921, where she remained until 
her death in 1928. 


ELLEN WARDER LEONARD (1872-1959), the eld- 
est Warder daughter, married Ward Thoron in 
1893. He was a scholar and associate of Henry 
Adams who accompanied the author to Mt. Saint- 
Michel and Chartres at the time Adams wrote his 
famous book. Thoron later edited the corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Adams. He and Ellen Warder 
were later divorced, and in 1912 she married Lt. 
Colonel Henry Leonard, a lawyer and Republi- 
can committeeman from Colorado. Colonel 
Leonard had a colorful military career, distin- 
guished himself as a Marine officer in three 
wars, and was permanently injured while storm- 
ing the walled city of Tientsin during the Boxer 
uprising, an act for which he received the Chinese 





ih 


Order of the Dragon. He was also an authority 
on military law and procedure. The Leonards 
maintained homes in both Colorado Springs and 
Georgetown. 

Ellen Warder and Ward Thoron had three 
children: Benjamin Warder Thoron, Louise 
(Mrs. Ewen Cameron MacVeagh), and Ellen 
(Mrs. Francis Wayne MacVeagh). 


(Sources: Obituaries: Ellen Warder Leonard: NYT, 3/29/59; Henry 
Leonard: NYT, 4/10/45, 19:1. 


ELIZABETH WARDER ELLIS (dates unknown) mar- 
ried Ralph Ellis of Jericho, Long Island on 15 
February 1906. The Evening Star for that date 
noted that she had “enjoyed mingling with rep- 
resentative society at nearly every foreign capi- 
tal, and has been greatly courted and feted .. .” 
Her husband was a lawyer, but was better known 
as a collector of Chinese art and as a yachtsman; 
he was the first to make a hobby of thirty foot 
boats. The Ellises had one son, Ralph Ellis, Jr. 
(Source: NCAB, Ralph Nicholson Ellis) 


Library, with west wall chimney and doorway to entrance hall 
c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 


ALICE WARDER GARRETT (1877-1952), the 
youngest Warder daughter, married John Work 
Garrett of Baltimore, whose grandfather 
founded the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The 
two probably met while John Garrett was serving 
in the American Legation in Berlin, where Alice 
and her mother had gone for an extended visit 
of several months. The Warder-Garrett wedding 
in December 1908 was one of the most impor- 
tant social events in Washington that year. The 
Evening Star (12—24—08) described the deco- 
rations in the Warder house: 


A Christmas decoration prevailed throughout 
the entire house and concentrated in the splen- 
did hall, where a profusion of holly, making 
panels or frames for clusters of poinsettia blooms 
added new beauty to its graceful outlines. It was 
in front of the broad fireplace on the west side, 
which is a striking feature of the hall, that the 
couple stood to be married. The carved stone 
mantel was entirely hidden behind a massing of 
ferns and holly, this background holding a shower 
of annunciation lilies in place. From the ceiling 
were suspended half way down the sides curtains 
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of asparagus tied back with broad white ribbons 
and showing a cluster of Christmas bells. 

In the library, on which the hall opens to the 
front of the house, and in the drawing room, 
which is on the north wing, an elaborate arrange- 
ment of holly adorned the mantels, the cabinets, 
etc., and was relieved with clusters of American 
beauty roses. 

An orchestra played the wedding march as the 
bridal party came downstairs . . . thebride . . . came 
down the broad staircase, which at the newel post 
had a great cluster of lilies surmounting a pyra- 
mid of palms. 


Alice Warder maintained an interest in music 
and painting throughout her life. An amateur 
painter, she studied with Zuloaga in Spain and 
Reginald Marsh in this country. 

John Garrett had a very distinguished career 
in the foreign service as Ambassador to Italy, 
and as secretary of the American legations at the 
Hague, Berlin, Rome, Venezuela, Argentina and 
Paris. During World War I he was involved in 
various capacities with prisoners of war; at the 
end of the war he was chairman of the special 
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Library, overmantel detail Drawing room, chimney wall 

c. 1895 c. 1895 

F. B. Johnston photograph (detail); courtesy, F. B. Johnston photograph (detail); courtesy, 
Mrs. Benjamin Thoron Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 





Drawing room with west wall mantel and doorway to entrance hall 
c. 1895 
F. B. Johnston photograph; courtesy, Mrs. Benjamin Thoron 
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Early pencil and ink sketch 
c. 1885 
Courtesy, Houghton Library, Harvard University 


diplomatic mission to negotiate a treaty regard- 
ing such prisoners with Germany, and jointly ne- 
gotiated and signed the treaty at Berne in 
November 1918. The Garretts’ family home 
was Evergreen, one of Baltimore’s finest man- 
sions. After Alice Garrett's death it became, 
through John Garrett’s will, the rare book li- 
brary of Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Gar- 
rett’s library of rare works in the field of natural 
history, particularly ornithology; on the earliest 
history of America; and atlases and books on the 
foreign countries to which he was attached as a 
diplomat, form the nucleus of the collection. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: WWW, John W. Garrett; and 
information from the Evergreen Library.) 


Appendix 


Architectural Drawings 


The Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, has a collec- 
tion of 88 drawings from the Richardson office. 
These include plans, elevations, exterior details, one 
interior detail, and perspective sketches. 


Views 


LC. Frances B. Johnston photographs: K Street fa- 
cade, No. USZ62-56825;* entrance, No. 
USZ62-56821;* stair, side view from hall, No. 
USZ62-56819;* stair, straight-on view, No. 
8908, no negative;* entrance hall, looking to- 
wards fireplace, No. USZ62-49939;* dining 
room, looking into picture gallery, No. USZ62- 
56817; a similar view with chairs around table, 
No. 8910, no negative;* library, looking toward 
alcove, No. 8912, no negative;* library, from al- 
cove looking toward fireplace, No. 8913, no neg- 
ative; drawing room, looking toward fireplace, 
No. 8915, no negative; very similar view, but 
with different placement of furniture, No. 
USZ62-56818;* nearly identical view, slightly 
more coverage of room, No. USZ62-568 18a. 

All photographs are cyanotypes (blue prints). 


* The same, or very similar, photographs are in the 
collection of Mrs. Benjamin Thoron, whose husband 
was a member of the Warder family. In addition to 
those noted, Mrs. Thoron has a different view of the 
library, showing the fireplace, and a view of the en- 
trance hall fireplace. 
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Dining Room, detail of overdoor canvasses and cornice 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 





Dining room, mantel detail 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 





Biographies 


Architect NATHAN CORWITH WYETH (1870- 
1963) was born in Chicago, the son of Charles 
Jarvis Wyeth, and Julia (MacReynolds) Wyeth. 
The Wyeth family had originally come from 
Wales and settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
circa 1640. Harvard College was founded on a 
portion of the original Wyeth property. In 1834 
and again in 1836 Nathan Wyeth’s grandfather 
traveled to Oregon; on the way back east after 
the second trip he decided to settle in Illinois. 
His son, Charles Jarvis, became a banker in Chi- 
cago. 

Nathan Wyeth attended several small colleges 
in Wisconsin and New York before spending a 
year in Belgium and Switzerland studying water 
color painting (1888). He then attended the 
Michigan Military Academy in Orchard Lake 
and the Art School of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, where he received a prize for the best 
architectural drawing in 1890. | 

In that year he entered the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris and remained for ten years. Re- 
turning to this country in 1899, he joined the 
New York architectural firm of Carrere and 
Hastings and worked on the designs of what are 
now known as the “old” Senate and House of- 
fice buildings. In December 1899 he received a 
temporary appointment as a designer in the of- 
fice of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
and in October 1900 a permanent appointment. 
He stayed with the Treasury Department 
through 1903; then, according to his own rec- 
ords, he became a designer in the office of the 
Architect of the Capitol (1904). While he was 
with the Architect’s office, Wyeth was appar- 
ently working on the Senate and House office 
buildings with which he had been associated at 
Carrere and Hastings. There are two letters from 
Government officials in the Wyeth scrapbook, 
one dated 1906 and the other 1918, which refer 
to his drawings of the House Office Building. 
The one dated 1918 came from Elliott Woods, 
Architect of the Capitol. He was at that time 
sending Wyeth reproductions of “the drawings 
you prepared for the House Office Building.” 

It seems that Wyeth was working at several 


jobs at once during the years 1903-04. In May 


1903 he received a letter from the British Em- 
bassy confirming his appointment as local archi- 
tect for the embassy. He retained this position 
until 1919. Curiously, the letter was sent to Wyeth 
at 1517 H Street, which was the address of 
Wyeth’s office after he opened his own practice, 
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Salon 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 


which, according to his records, was not until 
1904. Wyeth shared the H Street office with an- 
other architect, William Penn Cresson, from 
1904-07. The first building permit found from 
this period is dated 19 March 1904. It was for a 
$25,000 house for Isabella C. Wells at 1609 Con- 
necticut Avenue (still standing) and the archi- 
tects are listed as Wyeth and Cresson. This listing 
is found on all subsequent permits until 1908, 
when the two men are listed separately. 

While he was in private practice Wyeth de- 
signed a number of public buildings and monu- 
ments, including the Maine Memorial in 
Arlington Cemetery, the Tidal Basin Bridge, 
Key Bridge, the House of Mercy, and Columbia 
and Emergency hospitals. Early in his career 
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(1908), he was invited to enter the competition 
for the design of new buildings for the depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce and La- 
bor, which were to have been erected on the site 
of the present Department of Commerce build- 
ing. In 1909 he was selected architect of the ad- 
dition to the west wing executive offices of the 
White House. Wyeth’s design included the now 
famous “Oval Office” for the President. 

A large number of elegant private residences 
were designed by Wyeth (or Wyeth and Cresson) 
during this period. At this point the following 
have been documented: Isabella C. Wells, 1609 
Connecticut Avenue, 1904; Dr. J. H. Bryan, 818 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., 1904 (four story rear 
addition and new front); Dr. Bernard L. Hardin, 
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Salon 

c. 1911 

From the Wyeth family scrapbook 
Courtesy, Stuart MacReynolds Wyeth 


1313 Connecticut Avenue, 1905; Anna Jenness 
Miller, 2205 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1905; 
John R. McLean, 1509 H Street, 1905; Louis A. 
Coolidge, 2419 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
1906; Frederick A. Keep, 2251 R Street, N.W., 
1906; Mrs. Norman Williams, 1227 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., 1907; Mrs. John McGowan, 1424 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., 1907; C. Peyton Russell, 
2249 R Street, N.W., 1908; Sara Wyeth, 2305 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1908; Helen C. 
Candee, 1149 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 1909; Gib- 
son Fahnestock, 2311 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., 1909; Mrs. George M. Pullman, 1125 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., 1909; Mrs. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, 2829 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 1910; 
Misses Nellie and Isabel Sedgeley, 2406 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., 1911; Granville Fort- 
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esque, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1911; 
Dr. William H. Wilmer, 2101 R Street, N.W., 
1912; and Charles C. Glover, Jr., 4200 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., c. 1913. A great number 
of these houses are still standing, and the major- 
ity are used as embassies. 

During World War I Mr. Wyeth, as a major in 
the Army, designed hospitals for the construc- 
tion division of the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. After the war he became ill and spent several 
years recuperating in Switzerland. He returned 
to Washington to open his practice again, this 
time with Francis P. Sullivan. The partnership 
lasted from 1924~34, until the Depression 
brought it to an end. While with Sullivan, Wyeth 
designed more large residences as well as the 
Children’s Country Home (Bunker Hill and 
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Salon, northeast corner 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 


Eighteenth Streets, N.E.), and the east wing of 
the Senate Office Building. As a member of the 
Allied Architects of Washington, he was in- 
volved in the design of the new House Office 
Building (the Longworth Building), completed 
in 1933. Residences designed during this period 
include those for: Edwin B. Parker, 2001 Twenty- 
fourth Street, N.W., 1926; Hon. Harlan Fiske 
Stone, 2340 Wyoming Street, N.W., 1926; Clar- 
ence A. Aspinwall, 2340 Kalorama Street, N.W., 
1928; Duncan Phillips, 2101 Foxhall Road, N.W., 
1929; and Frederic Atherton, 2412 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., 1930. 

From 1934 until his retirement in 1946, Wyeth 
was the Municipal Architect for the District of 
Columbia. A major project during the 1930's 
was the development of the Municipal Center. 
For this area Wyeth designed the Municipal 
Building, Municipal Court, Police Court, and Ju- 
venile Court buildings. Early in the 1940’s he 
designed the Recorder of Deeds building. As 
Municipal Architect Wyeth was responsible for 
the design of a number of schools, including 
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Salon, north chimney wall 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 


Wilson and Coolidge high schools; libraries, in- 
cluding a main library building at Sixth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. (never actually 
used as a library), and Georgetown and Petworth 
branch libraries; as well as a number of fire 
houses. He was also the designer of the District 
of Columbia Armory. 

In 1911 Nathan Wyeth married Dorothy Law- 
son of Cincinnati. She was twenty-two years his 
junior; they had met at Blair House, then the 
home of her aunt, Mrs. Gist Blair, and now the 
President’s guest house. Mrs. Wyeth became 
well-known in Washington as a social secretary 
to ambassadors’ wives and other prominent 
Washington women. In an interview for the Eve- 
ning Star (12-13-70) Mrs. Wyeth recalled the 
Washington she knew in the early days of her 
marriage: 

It was like a little village. We had one social 
eae and we all knew one another. It was very 
ashionable in the morning to walk up F Street— 
can you believe it? We’d pop into Hylers for ice 
cream; you'd meet all your friends there and it 
was a great time. 


piaiestby Google 
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There was nothing—absolutely nothing—from 
Calvert Street to Chevy Chase Circle. We thought 
nothing of walking out there. 


Nathan Wyeth was a Fellow in the American 
Institute of Architects, a member of the Society 
of Beaux Arts Architects, American Federation 
of Art, Washington Society of Fine Arts, Ameri- 
can Planning and Civic Association, American 
Legion, Military Order of the World War and 
the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. He was also a member of the Cos- 
mos, Metropolitan, Chevy Chase, and Alpine 
clubs. 

Mr. Wyeth died in 1963 at the age of ninety- 
three. Mrs. Wyeth was eighty-three when she 
died in 1975. The Wyeths were survived by two 
children: Stuart MacReynolds Wyeth of Phila- 
delphia, and Margo (Mrs. Herbert R.) Stratford 
of Cody, Wyoming. 

(Sources: Wyeth family scrapbooks, in the possession of Mr. 
Stuart MacReynolds Wyeth; WWNC (1934-35); WH, 12-14-38; 
WTH, 11-8-43; Nathan C. Wyeth, “Notes on the New Municipal 
Center,” Pencil Points, September 1939, pp. 579-82. Obituaries: 
NYT, 9-3-63, 33:2; ES, 8-31-63; WP, 8-31-63. Obituaries 
for Mrs. Wyeth: ES, 9-23-75; WP, 9-24-75.) 


HARRIET SANGER PULLMAN (c. 1839-1921) was 
the daughter of a Chicago pioneer settler, J. Y. 
Sanger. She was married to George Pullman in 
1867, the year he organized the Pullman Palace 
Car Company to build the sleeping cars which 
he and his partner, Ben Field, had developed. 

While she took an active part in Chicago social 
life and entertained frequently in her Prairie Av- 
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enue house, Mrs. Pullman was primarily inter- 
ested in her family and her charities. She and 
Mr. Pullman had four children: George M., San- 
ger, Florence and Harriet. The two boys died in 
early manhood; Harriet married Frank Carolan 
of California, and Florence became the wife of 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois; Congressman and 
later Governor of the state. It was for the Low- 
dens that Mrs. Pullman built the house in Wash- 
ington. (George Pullman had died in 1897.) 


When her son-in-law left Congress, Mrs. Pull- 
man sold the Washington house and returned to 
Chicago, where she devoted the rest of her life 
to her four grandchildren and her philanthropic 
interests. She played a large part in the educa- 
tion and training of the Lowden children, insist- 
ing that social achievements be subordinate to 
more basic accomplishments. To this end she 
had a miniature house built on the Lowden 
farm, complete with kitchen equipment, where 
the Lowden girls learned to cook and do house- 
work. 


Mrs. Pullman’s favorite charitable work was 
among the destitute children of Chicago. She 
also contributed generously to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and maintained an active interest in the 
town of Pullman, founded by her husband for 
his workers. 


While Mrs. Pullman was essentially home-lov- 
ing by nature, she also displayed considerable 
business acumen in the management of the Pull- 
man estate. She renounced the terms of her hus- 
band’s will, which left her the income from 
$1,250,000 for life, and elected instead to accept 
her dower right, which gave her a one-third in- 
terest in all the Pullman realty and one-third of 
all the personal property absolutely. The two 
Pullman sons had been left nothing but a $3000 
annuity each, and it was thought that Mrs. Pull- 
man’s decision was based primarily on the de- 
sire to provide more liberally for them. Harriet 
Pullman was also devoted to her son-in-law, 
Frank Lowden, and felt that his marriage into a 
wealthy family had hurt his political career. She 
was especially hurt when his connection with the 
Pullman family was used to defeat his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. 


In addition to her Chicago home and the one 
she built in Washington, Mrs. Pullman main- 
tained residences in Elberon, New Jersey and, 
later in life, in Pasadena, California. It was in 
Pasadena that she died, at the age of eighty-two. 


(Sources: Newspaper clippings in the files of the Chicago Histor- 
ical Society. Obituary: NYT, 3-29-21, 15:5.) 
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Salon, central doorway to reception hall 
Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress 


Ambassadors from Russia 


Ambassadors who have lived at 1125 Six- 
teenth Street are listed below, with a few selected 
biographical facts included where available .® 


GEORGE BAKHMETEFF ( ? —1928) was a Czarist 
Russian diplomat whose career spanned a pe- 
riod of forty years. Educated at the University of 
Oxford, he began his diplomatic service as an at- 
tache in London. Assignments in Paris and Ath- 
ens followed, and then a tour of duty in 
Washington as second secretary (1876-77). It 
was during this period that Bakhmeteff met 
Marie Beale, daughter of General Edward F. Beale 


® Sources of information on the ambassadors: IWW, various years; 
Who Was Who in the U.S.S.R., compiled by the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.S.R., Munich; published in Metuchen, New Jer- 
sey: The Scarecrow Press, 1972; Prominent Personalities in the U.S.S.R., 
same compiler and publisher, 1968. Other sources are listed with 


the individual biographies. 
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of Decatur House and sister of Emily Beale, later 
Mrs. John R. McLean (see text, 1500 I Street, 
N.W.). Accounts vary as to the date and place of 
their marriage: Marie Bakhmeteff’s obituary in 
the New York Times relates that they were mar- 
ried in the 1870's in Vienna when her father 
was Minister to Austria. George Bakmeteff’s 
obituary in the same paper states that the mar- 
riage took place in 1883, while he was in Wash- 
ington. Since General Beale was in Vienna in 
1877, and Bakhmeteff in Washington only from 
1876—77, it seems that an 1870’s date is more 
accurate. 

In any case, it is generally agreed that much of 
George Bakhmeteff’s diplomatic success was due 
to his wife’s social skills. While they were in Bul- 
garia during the Macedonian massacre, Mme. 
Bakmeteff kept her house open to a stream of 
refugees, organized a sick children’s society to 
aid children of the poor, and was selected by the 
Czar to distribute his gifts of money to the Ma- 
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cedonian refugees. In spite of all this she man- 
aged not to offend the Sultan of Turkey, whose 
soldiers she had defied; in fact, the Sultan was so 
impressed with Mme. Bakhmeteff that he deco- 
rated her with the Turkish Order of the Che- 
fakat. 

When Count Cassini left Washington in 1905, 
it was expected that Bakmeteff would take his 
place. However, the Czar sent the Bakmeteffs to 
Tokyo to accomplish the delicate task of restor- 
ing normal relations between Russia and her re- 
cent enemy. Mme. Bakhmeteff won the 
Emperor’s respect and friendship, and it was 
said that it was she who was responsible for re- 
moving the coolness between the Russian and 
Japanese courts. 

Evalyn Walsh McLean notes in her book, Father 
Struck It Rich (1936), that her husband, Edward, 
was trying to pull what strings he could to get his 
uncle George appointed ambassador to the 
United States in 1908. Bakhmeteff was report- 
edly furious at this intervention in his affairs, but 
in 1911 he did come to Washington, subse- 
quently moved into the newly acquired Pullman 
mansion, and remained until the fall of the Im- 
perial Government in 1917. This was his last dip- 
lomatic post. He and his wife left for Paris, 
where they spent the rest of their lives. Marie 
Bakhmeteff died in 1925, leaving an estate of 
well over one million dollars. George Bakhme- 
teff died three years later. 


(George Bakmeteff: WWA, 1912-13; Obituary: NYT, 8-31- 
28, 19:5. Marie Bakhmeteff: Obituary: NYT, 6-28-25, 5:3) 


Boris BAKHMETEFF (1880-1951) was not re- 
lated to the previous ambassador, a fact that 
George Bakhmeteff went to great lengths to em- 
phasize. While he scornfully referred to his suc- 
cessor as a “master plumber’, Boris was, in fact, 
a trained civil engineer. Born in Tiflis, he re- 
ceived his degree from the Institute of Engineer- 
ing of Ways and Communications in Saint 
Petersburg. The Polytechnic Institute of Saint 
Petersburg awarded him a doctor’s degree in 
1911. 

Bakhmeteff first came to the United States in 
1904 to work on the New York State barge canal, 
then returned to Petersburg Institute. In 1915 
he was again in this country as a member of the 
Russian Government’s central war industries 
purchasing committee. When the Government 
fell in 1917, Bakhmeteff was appointed Vice 
Minister for Commerce and Industry under the 
Provisional Government of Prince Lvov. Later 
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that year, with Kerensky as head of the Govern- 
ment, he was sent to Washington as ambassador. 
When Kerensky fell, Bakhmeteff resigned his 
post. 

Dr. Bakhmeteff then went to New York City 
and established himself as a consulting engineer, 
at the same time teaching classes in engineering 
at Columbia University. He became an Ameri- 
can citizen in 1935. In 1947, with Prof. William 
Allan, Bakhmeteff received the Norman Medal, 
awarded annually by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers for the best technical article pub- 
lished in the Society’s journal. He was also the 
author of several other works in his field. Co- 
lumbia University bestowed upon him the title of 
honorary professor, the fourth time in the Uni- 
versity’s history that this honor had been given. 
Dr. Bakhmeteff was a member of the Century 
and University clubs in New York, and of the 
Metropolitan Club in Washington. 


(Obituary: NYT, 7-22-51, 60:3) 


ALEXSANDR ANTONOVICH TROYANOVSKY (1882- 
1955), the first Soviet ambassador to the United 
States, received a military education and entered 
the Czarist army where, as early as 1902, he 
joined the revolutionary movement. He was ar- 
rested twice during 1907-08 and exiled to Sib- 
erla. Troyanovsky left Russia in 1910 to join the 
Bolsheviks. He was a delegate to a number of 
party conferences before returning to Russia in 
1917, where he supported the Mensheviks, be- 
came a member of the Red Army (1918-21), 
and then worked for several Government agen- 
cies. A close friend of Lenin during the pre-rev- 
olutionary years, he broke with him after World 
War I because of ideological differences, and al- 
lied himself with Josef Stalin. In 1927 Stalin ap- 
pointed him Ambassador to Japan, a post he 
held until 1933, when he became Ambassador to 
the United States. Troyanovsky remained here 
until 1939, when he returned to Russia to take 
up teaching and to work for the Soviet Infor- 
mation Bureau. 


(ES, 2-11-34) 


CONSTANTINE A. OuMANSKY (b. 1902) was a So- 
viet journalist and linguist who joined the Tass 
News Agency in 1921, became foreign editor in 
1925, and then served in various capacities in 
Rome, Moscow and Paris from 1926-30. He 
was the Russian correspondent to the League of 
Nations in 1929-30. From 1930-36 he was 
chief of the press department of the Commissar- 
iat of Foreign Affairs. In 1933 Oumansky was a 
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Detail, street elevation 


member of the staff during Litvinoff’s mission 
to Washington, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of normal diplomatic relations with the So- 
viet Union. He was sent to Washington as 
counselor of the embassy (1936-39) and then 
appointed ambassador (1939-41). Returning to 
Russia, he was a participant in the Tripartite 
Conference in Moscow (1941) and a member of 
the Collegium of the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs from 1941-53. In 1944 he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Mexico. 


(ES, 5-11-39) 


MAXIM MAxIMOvICH LiTvINOV (1876-1951) 
joined the Social Democratic Party in 1898, was 
arrested in 1901 and sent to prison in Kiev. He 
engineered his own escape and that of eleven 
comrades and went to Switzerland to work for 
the Communist cause. During this period he was 
the Bolshevik delegate to several international 
congresses. With the outbreak of the revolution 
he returned to Russia and was accredited diplo- 
matic agent to Great Britain. In England Litvi- 
nov was once again arrested, this time as a 
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hostage for the British agent in Moscow, Bruce 
Lockhart, for whom he was later exchanged. Lit- 
vinov held a number of Government posts: 
member of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
(1918-21); minister and trade delegate to Es- 
tonia; delegate to the Hague, Genoa and League 
of Nations disarmament conferences; Vice Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs (1921-29) and Com- 
missar (1929-39); member of the League of 
Nations Council (1934-38); Ambassador to the 
United States and Minister to Cuba (1941-43); 
and Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
(1943-46). He was the author of several ideo- 
logical pamphlets, beginning with The Bolshevik 
Revolution: Its Rise and Meaning, published in 
1918. Mr. Litvinov received the Order of Lenin 
in 1936, and also the Order of the Red Banner 
of Labor. 


ANDREI A. GRomyYKO (b. 1909) was educated in 
the Minsk Agricultural Institute and the Moscow 
Institute of Economics. He became a member of 
the Communist Party in 1931, worked as a sen- 
ior research scientist at the Academy of Sciences, 
and in 1939 was placed in charge of the Ameri- 
can division of the National Council of Foreign 
Affairs. In the same year he came to Washington 
as counselor of the embassy, becoming ambassa- 
dor in 1943. He remained as ambassador (and as 
minister to Cuba) until 1946. During World War 
II Gromyko took part in the Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences and was chairman of the 
delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
in 1944. After the war he was the Soviet delegate 
to the Security Council of the United Nations 
(1946-48). During this time Gromyko was also 
Deputy Foreign Minister, becoming Foreign 
Minister in 1957, a post he still holds. From 
1952-53 he was Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Gromyko became an alternate member of the 
Central Committeee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in 1952, a full member in 1956, 
and a member of the Politburo in 1973. He has 
been awarded the Order of Lenin four times, 
and is also the recipient of the Hammer and Sic- 
kle Gold Medal and other decorations. 


(WP, 4-28-73, 22:1) 


NrkoLal V. Novikov (b. 1903) was graduated 
from the Oriental Institute of Leningrad in 1930 
and then worked in various Soviet scientific and 
economics institutions. In 1936 he began study 
at the Institute of Professors of the World’s Eco- 
nomic and Politics, and three years later entered 
the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs as deputy 
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director of the First Eastern Department. He 
was then director of the Near Eastern, Balkan, 
and Fourth European departments before being 
named Ambassador to Egypt in 1943. In 1944 
he came to Washington as minister counselor, 
often serving as chargé d’affaires during Gro- 
myko’s absences. He succeeded Gromyko as 
ambassador in 1946 but remained only until Oc- 
tober 1947, when he returned to Russia because 
of poor health. Novikov was decorated with the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labor and Order of 
Patriotic Wars, First Class. While he was in 
Washington he was a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Club. 


(Current Biography, New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1947.) 


ALEXANDR SEMYONOVICH PANYUSHKIN (b. 1905) 
was educated in the Frunze Military Academy, 
served in the Soviet Army from 1920-21 and 
was a railway worker for the next two years. He 
then served with the Soviet frontier defense 
forces until 1939, when he was appointed Am- 
bassador to China. He returned to Russia in 
1943, where he was on the staff of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union before being appointed Ambassador to 
the United States in 1947. He left Washington to 
become Ambassador to the People’s Republic of 
China in 1952, and in 1953 returned to Moscow 
to work with the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
From 1952-61 Panyushkin was an alternate 
member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and was a del- 
egate to a number of conferences during the 
1950’s and 1960’s. He was twice awarded the 
Order of Lenin and was also a recipient of the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labor and the Or- 
der of the Red Star. 


Grorci NIKOLAYEVICH ZARUBIN (1900-1958) 
was educated in the Moscow Textile Institute 
and the J. V. Stalin Industrial Academy. He was 
director of the Molotov Industrial Academy from 
1931-35, and from 1935-38 was head of a di- 
vision of the Commissariat of Light Industry. At 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939-40 he was 
assistant commissar general of the Soviet section. 
Zarubin was appointed head of the consular bu- 
reau of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in 
1940, and was head of the American department 
from 1941-44. He was Ambassador to Canada 
and Great Britain in the later 1940’s and was 
Ambassador to the United States from 1952- 
58. Just before his death he was appointed Dep- 
uty Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


(Obituary: NYT, 11-26-58, 29:1) 


19] 


MIKHAIL ALEXEYEVICH MENSHIKOV (b. 1902) 
studied at the Plekhanov Institute in Moscow, 
became director of the Anglo-Russian Coopera- 
tive Society in London (1930-36) and then held 
a number of posts, beginning with a directorship 
on the Government agency for grain trade and 
the chairmanship of the agency for timber trade. 
During World War II he was a delegate to the 
first UNRAA Conference (1943) and in 1945 
was appointed a member of the UNRAA dele- 
gation to Poland. From 1943-46 he was a dep- 
uty director of the International Refugee 
Organization. Menshikov became Deputy Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade in 1946 and Minister in 
1949. He was also a member of the Economic 
Cooperation Committee of the USSR Council of 
Ministers in 1952. His diplomatic posts included 
appointments as Ambassador to India (1953- 
56) and to the United States (1958-62). Men- 
shikov was an alternate member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union from 1956 until he retired in 1970. 


ANATOLIY FEDOROVICH DOBRYNIN (b. 1919), the 
present ambassador, has the degree of Candi- 
date of Historical Sciences from a technical col- 
lege. He worked as an engineer in an aircraft 
plant during World War II before entering dip- 
lomatic service in 1944. From 1949-52 he was 
assistant to the Deputy Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, then came to Washington where he was 
counselor and later minister-counselor (1952— 
55). Returning to the Soviet Union in 1955, he 
became a counselor in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and took part in a number of interna- 
tional conferences. Dobrynin went to the United 
Nations in 1957 as undersecretary without port- 
folio and in 1958 became undersecretary for po- 
litical and Security Council affairs. From 1960- 
61 he was head of the American department and 
a member of the Collegium of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. He was an alternate member of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union from 1966-71 and became 
a full member in 1971. Dobrynin was appointed 
Ambassador to the United States in 1962. 
Ambassador Dobrynin is married to Irina Ni- 
kolaevna and they have one daughter, Yelena. 


(Current Biography, New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1962.) 
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Appendix 
Chain of Title 


1909 


1909 


1909 


Deed 10 February, recorded 20 February; 
Liber 3219 folio 19 

Redfield Proctor, Jr. and Emily J. Proctor, 
widow (of Rutland County, Vermont) to Har- 
riet S. Pullman (of Chicago) 

Proctor is acting in his own right and in exer- 
cise of power under his father’s will. He and 
his mother sell “... all of lot... (52) and the 
the South... (2.17) feet on Sixteenth Street 
by full depth of lot... (53) in Benjamin H. 
Warder and others’ subdivision of lots in 
Square . . . (197) as per plat recorded in Liber 
No. 14 folio 114 of the Records of the Office 
of the Surveyor of the District of Columbia . . .” 
No price given. 

Deed 13 February, recorded 20 February; 
Liber 3219 folio 21 

Helen Churchill Candee to Harriet S. Pullman 
“.. the North... (25) feet on Sixteenth Street 
by full depth of lot...(53) in Benjamin H. 
Warder and others’ subdivision ... Liber No. 
14 folio 114...” No price given. 

Deed 15 February, recorded 20 February; 
Liber 3219 folio 18 

American Security and Trust Company, 
Trustees to Harriet S. Pullman 

As trustees under the last will and testament 
of Benjamin H. Warder, deceased, American 
Security and Trust sell “...lot...(51) in 


1909 


1913 


1913 


1914 


1937 


Warder and others’ subdivision ... Liber No. 
14 folio 114.... Also lot... (60) in Warder’s 
subdivision of lots in Square... (197) as per 


plat recorded in Liber No. 15 folio 195...” 
For $30,000. 

Deed 17 June, recorded 18 June; Liber 3248 
folio 118 

Erwin C. Brainerd et ux, Emma B. to Harriet 
S. Pullman 

“,.. the rear parts of lots... (2) and... (3) in 
Samuel Davidson’s subdivision of lots in 
Square . . . (197) as per plat recorded in Liber 
NK, folios 27 and 28... Beginning for the 
same at the Northwest corner of said lot . . . (3) 
and running thence South along the line of a 
-« «(12) feet wide alley......(32) feet; thence 
East... (46 feet; thence North... (32) feet; 
thence West along the line of a... (28) feet 
wide alley .. . (46) feet to the point of begin- 
ning. Subject to a right of way over the 
South . . . (6) feet of said parts of lots for alley 
purposes...” For $5,000. 

Deed 29 May, recorded 4 June; Liber 3639 fo- 
lio 129 

Harriet S. Pullman (of Chicago) to Natalie 
Harris Hammond (of East Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts) 

“... the rear parts of lots... (2) and... (3) in 
Square ...(197)... Also lot... (72) in Har- 
riet S. Pullman’s subdivision of lots in 
Square .. . (197) as per plat recorded in Liber 
No. 35, folio 27, Office of the Surveyor...” 
No price given. 

Deed 11 November, recorded 14 November; 
Liber 3665 folio 111 

Natalie Harris Hammond to the Imperial 
Russian Government 

Rear parts of Lots 2 and 3, and Lot 72, Square 
197. For $350,000. 

Deed 17 June, recorded 27 June; Liber 3720 
folio 176 

Arthur L. Bliss et ux, Marguerite, to the Im- 
perial Russian Government 

“ .. Inconsiderationof$18,000... lot... (74) 
in Eugene A. Cox’s subdivision of part of 
Square .. . (197) as per plat recorded in Liber 
4] folio 51 of the Surveyor’s Office Records .... 
Subject to an indebtedness of . . . ($10,000) se- 
cured by a Deed of Trust dated September 12, 
1912, recorded in Liber 3567, folio 116, which 
the grantee assumes and agrees to pay as part 
of the above consideration .. .” 

Deed 24 February; Liber 7081 folio 398 
Maud M. Grim to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

“ .. Part of lot...(9) in Samuel Davidson’s 
subdivision of Square . . . (197), as per plat re- 
corded in Liber NK folios 27 and 28, Office 
of the Surveyor... contained within the fol- 
lowing metes and bounds: Beginning for the 
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same at the Northwest corner of said lot, and 
running thence South on Sixteenth Street... 
(15) feet; thence East ... (94) feet; thence 
North ... (15) feet; and thence West .. . (94) 
feet to the place of beginning ... .” $23.50 in 
Internal Revenue Stamps affixed. The rate 
before 1 July 1940 was $.50 per $500, making 
the price approximately $23,500. 

Deed 15 March recorded 16 March; Liber 
11393 folio 311 

Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the Washington Post Company 
Parts of lots 2 and 3, Square 197, taxed as lot 
813. Same property as described in Liber 3248 
folio 118; see above. $44 in Internal Revenue 
stamps affixed. The rate after 1 July 1940 was 
$.55 per $500, making the price approxi- 
mately $40,000. 


1960 


Building Permits 
Owner: Harriet S. Pullman 


1909 No. 266, 14 July. Permit to build 
Architect: Nathan C. Wyeth 
Builder: George A. Fuller 
Estimated cost: $125,000 
Four story and attic dwelling; brick, stone and 
steel 

1909 No. 262, 15 July. Missing from Government 
files 

1909 No. 2085, 29 September. Permit for elevator 
Estimated cost: $2950 
Otis passenger elevator, wood, capacity 1200 
pounds 

1909 No. 2150, 29 September. Permit for hoisting 
engine 

1909 No. 3543, 30 November. Permit to repair 
Architect: Nathan Wyeth 
Builder: George A. Fuller Company 
Estimated cost: $3000 
“...to make the present brick stable suitable 
for a private garage with living rooms on the 
second floor for mechanics...” Rear of lot 
3, Square 197. 

1910 No. 233, 14 July 1910. Permit for elevator. 
Estimated cost: $380 
Otis trunk lift elevator, wood, capacity 1000 
pounds 

1910 No. 287, 18 July. Permit for engine to run 
laundry equipment 
Estimated cost: $600 

1910 No. 2397, 12 November. Permit for projection 
Architect: Nathan Wyeth 
Builder: George A. Fuller 
Estimated cost: $600 
“Erection of one iron marquise projecting 
11’-6" from building line” 

1910 No. 2746, 7 December. Permit for fence 


Architect: Nathan Wyeth 


193 


Iron fence and gates, Sixteenth Street and al- 
ley sides of building; height: 8’—4” 

No. 2910, 21 December. Permit for wall 
Estimated cost: $4,000 

“Garden wall on south property line, mini- 
mum height 9’—-11 34” from grade line at east 
end of wall.” 


1910 


Owner: Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

No. 169455, 28 February. Permit for refrig- 
erating systems 

No. 312364, 13 October. Permit to sandblast 
front and two sides 

1953. No. A-44977, 30 June. Permit for fence 


1934 


1948 


Architectural Drawings 


Early plans for the ground floor, main floor, third 
floor and fourth floor, pencil on tracing paper, are in 
the collection of the Burnham Architectural Library 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, the gift of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Miller, granddaughter of Mrs. George M. Pull- 
man. Drawings are '%” scale. 


Projection drawings; ink on linen. Filed with Permit 
No. 226, 7-13-09. Balconies, steps, and mar- 
quise. Includes plan, section of wall and side view 
of projections. Scale 4”=1'-0"; 14 April 1909. 

Site plan; on Surveyor’s Office plat. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 226, 7-13-09. 

Elevation, Sixteenth Street: blueprint. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 226, 7-13-09. Scale 4"=1'-0"; 15 
June (1909?) 

Marquise; ink on linen. Filed with Permit No. 2397, 
11-12-10. Scale 4"= 1’-0" 


Views 


MLKW. Photographs: Sixteenth Street facade, origi- 
nal building; later view showing Sixteenth Street 
facade, garden facade and_ ballroom-chancery 
addition. 

NA. Photographs: Sixteenth Street facade and part of 
alley facade, No. 306-PS-52-8374; partial view 
of Sixteenth Street facade, No. 69-GU-97. 

Underwood and Underwood. Photographs: Recep- 
tion hall; salon; dining room. All taken after 
1934 remodeling. 

Nathan Wyeth family scrapbook. Photographs: Six- 
tcenth Street facade and partial view of garden 
facade; reception hall; salon. All taken soon after 
completion of building. 

Annual Exhibition of the Washington Architectural Club, 
1911; catalogue. Photographs: salon (same view 
as in the Wyeth scrapbook); dining room; en- 
trance hall; reception hall. A copy of the cata- 
logue is in MLKW. 
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Tower door to vestibule 
c. 1900 
Courtesy, Frances Loeb Library, Graduate School of Design, Harvard University 


1611 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Church of the Holy City, Swedenborgian 


The church is located on the southeast corner 
of Sixteenth and Corcoran Streets, N. W., in 
Square 193, on lots 19-22 inclusive, now as- 
sessed as lot 800. 


History 


As many people are not familiar with the 
Church of the New Jerusalem (Holy City), or the 
Swedenborgian Church as it is commonly called, 
it will not be out of place here to say a few words 
about its doctrine, based on the interpretation of 
the Gospel by Emanuel Swedenborg. Webster’s 
New International Dicitonary gives the following 
brief summation: 


Swedenborgian, n. One who holds the doctrines of 
the New Jerusalem Church, as taught by Eman- 
uel Swedenborg (1688-1772), a Swedish phi- 
losopher and religious writer. Swedenborg 
claimed to have direct intercourse with the spir- 
itual world, through the opening of his spiritual 
senses in 1745. He taught that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as comprehending in himself all the full- 
ness of the Godhead, is the one and only God, 
and that there is a spiritual or symbolic sense to 
the Scriptures, which he (Swedenborg) was able 
to reveal, because he saw the correspondence be- 
tween natural and spiritual things. 


In the Church’s journal, The New-Church Mes- 
senger, for 9 May 1928, appeared an article en- 
titled, “What Swedenborg Offers”, in which the 
following comment was made: 


What Swedenborg has to offer is not proof, but 
explanation. Himself a scientist and philosopher, 
he gives to the world—as he held, by Divine illu- 
mination—a consistent theoretic background into 
which the teachings of the Gospel and the find- 
ae of material science may alike be fitted. 
Whether or not the hypothesis which he suggests 
covers the facts of existence and of Christian rev- 
elation, he leaves to his readers to determine. 


“The church is within man, and not without 
him”, wrote Swedenborg, and to this day the 
Church of the New Jerusalem stresses the indi- 
vidual, his growth and development, rather than 
the institutionalized church. Many persons 
prominent in their fields, the world over, have 


been influenced by Swedenborg’s writings al- 
though, characteristically, not many of them were 
church members. Among the Americans so in- 
fluenced were political leaders Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Abraham Lincoln; writers Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry D. 
Thoreau, Henry and William James, and Robert 
Frost; painters George Inness, Edwin Markham 
and Howard Pyle, and sculptor Hiram Powers; 
industrialist Andrew Carnegie; and Helen Keller, 
who spoke to the Convention in 1928 at the 
Church of the Holy City. Miss Keller also wrote 
a book describing her faith, entitled My Religion. 
A Swedenborgian closely associated with Wash- 
ington, D. C. was Daniel H. Burnham, Chicago 
architect and business leader. Burnham was a 
member of the McMillan Commission, which 
produced the Plan of 1901 for the Capital; he 
was also the architect for Union Station, and the 
first chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

The Swedenborgian Church in America dates 
back to the early days of this country, having its 
origins in Philadelphia and Baltimore. In Wash- 
ington the first Swedenborgian sermon was 
preached on the Sunday after Christmas in 1802, 
when the minister of the New Church Society in 
Baltimore—the only one then in existence in the 
United States—spoke in the Capitol before Pres- 
ident Jefferson, forty members of Congress and 
sixty other interested people. He returned by re- 
quest the following night and again on Christ- 
mas day, 1804. The next record of a public 
sermon in Washington was in 1830, when the 
Reverend M. B. Roche of Philadelphia preached 
in the Congress Street (Thirty-first Street) Meth- 
odist Church in Georgetown. In the meantime, 
interest in the new doctrine had been growing 
among residents of the Capital. The first New 
Church adherents in Washington seem to have 
been Ferdinand Fairfax and his son Wilson in 
1803. Through them a woman named Mary Ar- 
nott and her husband became interested and 
were ultimately charged with heresy and excom- 
municated from the Presbyterian Church. 

In the late 1830’s, the first Recorder of Deeds, 
Dr. Nathaniel C. Towle, opened his house at 
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Building site, as seen trom Sixteenth Street looking southeast 
c. 1890 
Courtesy, Church of the Holy City 


Third Street and Pennsylvania Avenue for reli- 
gious services. Meetings were later held at a 
number of places, including the Unitarian 
Church at Sixth and D Streets, N.W. In 1841, at 
Temperance Hall (E Street between Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, N. W.), a New Church Society was 
organized by the Reverend Richard DeCharmes. 
The leader was A. Thomas Smith, Naval Judge 
Advocate. For some unknown reason, this orga- 
nization and another formed in 1844 were aban- 
doned. A _ successful Washington Society was 
established in 1846. Among those active in the 
early days of this group were William Cranch, 
Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of the District 
ard his son John, the artist. Others were Rufus 
Dawes, poet and Government official; Elias Yu- 
lee, brother of the Senator from Florida; Profes- 
sor A. G. Pendleton of the Naval Observatory; 
and a Captain Easby, who was probably William 
Easby, Commissioner of Public Buildings. By 
1858 the Society had erected a church on North 
Capitol Street between B and C Streets, occupied 
until fire destroyed it in February 1889. Discus- 
sions were held concerning a replacement and 
the possibility of a new site. At the annual meet- 
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ing of the Convention the following spring, the 
Reverend William B. Hayden, acting temporar- 
ily as the minister of the Washington Society, 
suggested that the Convention consider the erec- 
tion of a National Church in the capital city. The 
idea was favorably received and a National Com- 
mittee of fifteen members appointed to raise 
funds and erect a suitable edifice. In the mean- 
time, the Washington Society was meeting in the 
National Law School building on Thirteenth 
Street near I Street, N. W., and later moved to 
the Chapel of the Holy Cross on Dupont Circle, 
leased from the Episcopal Diocese. 

The idea of building a National Church in the 
Capital was quite popular at the time. At the 
Convention’s meeting in June 1890, the follow- 
ing observation was made: 


At the Capital all States and nations, as it were, 
flow together, and be their representatives 
and the pilgrimages of their citizens, influences 
and ideas are impressed one upon another and 
carried near and far throughout the country. 

To avail of this far-reaching influence, and 
recognize its power, the Catholics have already 
founded a University there, and the Methodists 
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are actively engaged in raising funds to plant a 
reat seat of learning. [This would be American 


niversity] (p. 73)? 
The next year the point was made again: 


All denominations of the old Church, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have seen the impor- 
tance of being properly represented in Washing- 
ton, which is becoming a great educational centre; 
and the Catholic Church especially—than which 
there is none wiser in a worldly point of view— 
has spent large sums of money in establishing 
colleges and other Church institutions there. (p. 
123) 


The National Committee prepared a map of 
Washington showing the location of New Church 
families. It was apparent that Sixteenth Street 
was central to the majority of them, although 
several sites in other areas of the northwest sec- 
tion of the city were also investigated. 

In March 1890 the lots on Sixteenth Street 
were purchased. Lots 19 and 20 were purchased 
from Hampton Denman for $14,520. Denman 
had recently built the house across Corcoran 
Street at 1623 Sixteenth Street (see text). Lots 21 
and 22 came from the Alexander McCue estate; 
the cost was $16,940. Job Barnard of the Wash- 
ington Society, a prominent attorney who later 
became justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, took title in his name. 

The Reverend Frank Sewall, newly-appointed 
minister of the Washington Society, took an ac- 
tive interest in the design of the building. He 
had spent some time in Europe before taking the 
Washington position and was obviously im- 
pressed with the church architecture he saw 
there, particularly in Italy. While still in Europe 
(Dresden) he sent Mr. Barnard sketches, repro- 
duced here, of what he thought would be an ap- 
propriate design for the National Church. The 
sketches were accompanied by a letter in which 
he explained his design in terms of New Church 
doctrine. He noted that the New Church in 
America had not adopted any distinctive style of 
building, and that in seeking such a style the 
Church should be guided by both use and doc- 
trine, which he saw as nearly one and the same 
thing. He said: 

There is probably no “ultimate” affording so 
strong and lasting an impression of the distinc- 
tive quality of a church as its building and rites of 
worship. These are what strike the public eye 
first and by these it is judged in the general un- 
instructed public sentiment. It is of the highest 
use that the building should worthily represent 


and stand for the holy things of the church—Our 
Lord “spoke of the Temple of his body’—To- 
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gether with its use are to be considered also the 
adaptation of the building to the climate, to the 
peculiar local wants of the society, harmony with 
surroundings, convenience, capacity, material, 
etc., etc. But in all these particulars there is noth- 
ing distinctively characteristic of the New Church. 
For this distinct character we must look to the 
worship of the church, and as all worship is from 
and according to Doctrines we may hope to find 
in the Doctrines the marks which shall peculiarly 
distinguish a New Church house of worship. 
These I have found particularly given in the 
doctrine regarding the sacraments and especially 
in... the Doctrines of Baptism and the Holy 
Supper ... here the uses of the two sacraments 
are themselves illustrated by a twofold temple, a 
lower one devoted to Baptism and instruction 
from which there ts an ascent to an upper one 
where the Holy Supper is celebrated: like the two 
sacraments the two parts are devoted respectively 
to the uses of instruction and to the uses of wor- 
ship or adoration—Baptism including all the an- 
cient rites of cleansing, by the external application 
of the truth, the Holy Supper embracing in its 
significance all the ancient rites of Sacrifice or of 
interior reception and adoration thence.’ 


This separation of instruction and worship 
may explain the severity and simplicity of the 
nave and the contrasting richness of the chancel 
(see Architecture). Unfortunately, the remainder 
of the letter is missing, so it is not possible to de- 
termine whether Sewall mentioned other aspects 
of New Church doctrine which should be re- 
flected in its architecture. 

Reverend Sewall’s design was not accepted by 
the Committee. The reason is not known, but it 
was very likely because H. Langford Warren, 
later dean of the School of Architecture at Har- 
vard University and himself a Swedenborgian, 
offered his services. Warren’s English Gothic 
design was far removed from the Italian Roman- 
esque edifice proposed by Sewall, but it is un- 
likely that Sewall’s thoughts on expression of 
doctrine and use were ignored. 

At the Convention meeting in June 1890, the 
Committee’s report contained the following 
statement regarding its conception of what the 
new building should be: 


That the growth of a society must depend 
largely on its Sunday-school; that Sunday-school 
rooms should be made pleasant, light and airy; 
that book rooms, and rooms for social and busi- 
ness meetings were essential; and that the place 


1 Bound copies of the proceedings of all Convention meetings are 
on file at the Church of the Holy City. 

2 Frank Sewall to Job Barnard, 31 August 1889; on file at the 
Church of the Holy City. 
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Corcoran Street elevation by Warren, showing intended spire 
1894 
Courtesy, Church of the Holy City 
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Church before addition of Sunday School 
c. 1900 
Courtesy, Frances Loeb Library, Graduate School of Design, Harvard University 
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of worship in the temple should seat from five to 
seven hundred people, were views that appeared 
to be generally concurred in. It-also appeared to 
be the prevailing sentiment that the temple should 
be built of stone rather than brick, that the Sun- 
day-school and book rooms should be built first, 
and used for public worship until the temple can 
be completed. (p. 122) 


While the minister and the architect turned 
their thoughts to esthetic and theological consid- 
erations, the members of the National Commit- 
tee had to be concerned with more mundane 
matters, mainly money. It was not easy to get 
members from other parts of the country to con- 
tribute to the building of a church which, it 
seemed to many of them, would primarily bene- 
fit the Washington Society. Also, the desire to 
build the Sunday School first was not particu- 
larly appealing to those who were in a position 
to contribute substantial amounts. Another dif- 
ficulty was that the idea somehow took hold 
among those outside Washington that the archi- 
tectural design for the church was to be “unusual 
and extravagant” and even “peculiar”. In 
1891 the Committee stressed that no plans had 
yet been agreed upon, and that they wanted a 
“good and substantial church edifice, which, 
while not pretentious in character, should never- 
theless be creditable in its design and general ap- 
pearance and workmanship, and fully adapted 
to the use for which it is intended.” (p. 124) 
They expressed their desire to get some kind of 
building on the site so that the land would be 
tax-free and the Washington Society could stop 
paying rent for use of the chapel on Dupont Cir- 
cle. In 1892 they were still trying to reassure 
members regarding the design; a resolution was 
passed noting that the church would conform 
“to the well-established rules of church architec- 
ture.” (p. 122) 

Money was still discouragingly slow in coming 
in; the Panic of 1893 made matters even worse. 
Worth noting, however, is that prices for real es- 
tate on Sixteenth Street had continued to go up; 
in its report for 1893 the Committee noted: “.. 
even at this time of general depression they [the 
lots] could be sold for more than was paid for 
them.” (p. 100) 

While the Committee was trying to pay off the 
debt on the lots and find some means of con- 
tracting for the Sunday School building, an event 
occurred which changed the direction of the 
whole endeavor. Mrs. Nancy B. Scudder of the 
Washington Society, wife of the late Judge Henry 
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A. Scudder, died and left $40,000 to the Wash- 
ington Society to be used for building the main 
body of the church—not the Sunday School. War- 
ren prepared more definitive plans (which had 
to be revised because of cost), and on 20 October 
1894, a contract was signed with W. E. Spier and 
Company, builders, for $50,754. The spire and 
the Sunday School building were not part of the 
contract; and it seems that other items, essential 
to the building, were omitted by error, causing 
the Committee to incur an indebtedness. The 
building permit was issued 1 November and, 
strangely, Langford Warren’s name did not ap- 
pear. Pelz and Carlisle, the local firm associated 
with him, were listed as the architects.? The cost 
of the building was estimated at $65,000. 

Cornerstone laying took place on 12 Decem- 
ber 1894, preceded by a long article in the Eve- 
ning Star (12-8-94) describing the new church 
and including Warren’s perspective sketch. The 
church was occupied by the Washington Society 
on Thanksgiving Day, 28 November 1895, and 
the new organ first used on 12 January 1896. A 
delay in installing lighting fixtures postponed 
evening services until February. The National 
Convention met in Washington in May, and it 
was at this time, 3 May 1896, that the building 
was dedicated. Articles appeared in both the 
Evening Star (2 May) and the Washington Post (3 
May); both included sketches of the church as 
built. 

Throughout the planning and building stages, 
and for several years after, the Committee’s an- 
nual reports as presented to the Convention be- 
trayed a need to justify the expenses and 
indebtedness incurred. There was still a feeling 
that the church was built primarily for the Wash- 
ington Society, and in light of the hard times the 
country had so recently passed through, it is un- 
derstandable that many were concerned about 
extravagance. It was frequently stressed that the 
Washington Society had placed all their funds in 
the hands of the National Committee, and had 
raised over half the total received. 

In May 1897 the Committee reported that its 
expenditures to date had been $107,766.40, and 
that of that sum they still owed $13,000, having 
borrowed that amount through a deed of trust. 
The Committee’s expenses did not include the 
two memorial windows in the chancel which had 
been placed by that time; the lectern; the organ, 


3 Paul Pelz was also associated with J. L. Smithmeyer in the design 
of the Library of Congress and Healy Hall at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 
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' presented by the Young People’s League; or the 


carpet, a gift of the Ladies’ Aid Association. The 
latter group was also responsible for the beauti- 
ful west window placed in memory of Nancy and 
Henry Scudder. 

A scheme for the subject matter of the stained 
glass windows had been developed by Reverend 
Sewall, and was set forth by him as follows: 


The three main divisions of the church, the 
nave, the transepts, and the chancel will contain 
illustrations from the three main divisions of the 
Word, viz.: the Law and the Prophets, the Gos- 
pel, and the Book of Revelation. The windows of 
the nave, including the west window, contain 
subjects from the Law and the Prophets; the 
transept windows, seenes from the Gospel: the 
Chancel, scenes from the Revelation. 


The large west window might contain a repre- 
sentation of Eden, or of the Golden Age; the 
smaller windows in the gallery, scenes from the 
life of Noah, or the Silver Age. 

The windows in the north and south sides of 
the nave would contain subjects from the Life of 
the Lord in the Old Testament; .... 

The large windows in the north and south 
transepts would contain scenes from the Life of 
the Lord in the New Testament: .... 

The seven windows in the chancel would rep- 
resent the Seven Promises of the Spirit as de- 
scribed in the second and third chapters of 
Revelation, where the Lord is seen among the 
Seven Stars and the Seven Golden Candlesticks, 
and the “Seven Stars are the Angels of the Seven 
Churches.” Each window would contain an an- 

el bearing the symbol of the respective Gift of 
the Spirit: 

1. The “Tree of Life in the midst of the Para- 
dise of God.” 

The “Crown of Life.” 

. The ‘‘Hidden Manna,” or the ‘‘White 
Stone” and the “New Name.” 

The “Morning Star.” 

The “White Raiment” or “The Book of 
late.” 

. The “Pillar in the Temple.” 

. The “Father’s Throne.’ 


ID OP vor 


The original designs for the west window and 
for the seven chancel windows were made by 
Reverend Sewall’s daughter, Alice Archer Se- 
wall James. As executed, the west window fol- 
lowed the design of Frederick Stymetz Lamb 
and was made by J. and R. Lamb of New York. 
The chancel windows were made by Ford and 
Brooks of Boston; as far as is known, they follow 
Mrs. James’ designs. 

Lamb’s description of the west window was 
made a part of the National Committee’s report 
to the Convention in 1897. It is quoted here in 
its entirety: 
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“Gospel” window, north transept 


The “Scudder” Memorial. This large triplet 
window has been especially designed as a mem- 
orial to the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Scudder, 
by Frederick Stymetz Lamb, and executed under 


his personal supervision by J. and R. Lamb, of 
New York. 


The subject selected was that of “The Crea- 
tion.” the desire being to include in the window 
not only the idea of the Days of Creation, but the 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden. This has 
been very successfully done by using the “Tree 
of Life” as the main decorative motive, the Tree 
growing from the bottom of the centre light, up 
right and left, through the entire three lights. In 
the branches of this tree are six angels, who, with 
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globes above their heads, personify the six days 
of Creation, while below, filling the lower part of 
the composition, with outstretched hands and 
flaming sword, the Angel of the Garden drives 
forth Adam and Eve. 


In the tracery and rose of the upper part, the 
symbols of the Alpha and Omega, and the figure 
of our Blessed Lord in Majesty, are placed to em- 
phasize the prohecy that “The seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.” Thus is 
brought directly to the mind of the observer the 
redemption which came through the “Line of 
David.” 


As decorative adjuncts, and helping especially 
to tie the composition together, a number of 
small scroll ribbons have been introduced, each 
of which receives a text, appropriate to the spe- 
cial day of Creation above wie it 1s slaced/winle 
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in the lower part, and tying the three lights to- 
gether, is a double scroll, on one of which is the 
text, “In the beginning was the Word. All things 
were made by Him.” On the other, the memo- 
rial inscription, “To the glory of God and in lov- 
ing memory of Henry A. Scudder, 1892, and 
Nancy B. Scudder, 1893.” 


This window is a new departure on lines which 
we think can be most successfully developed. It is 
a wedding of the American school of glass to the 
dignified composition of the English decorative 
work. No one who has watched the development 
of American stained glass in its beauty of color 
can but acknowledge that in this direction we 
have a “new word” to say. To the glory of this 
color those features of design have been added 
by the Messrs. Lamb, which, based upon definite 
insane have made the English work so well 

nown. Thus is secured that grammatical char- 
acter which is essential to all compositions, 
whether in Art, Music, or Literature. (pp. 135- 
36) 


By 1897 two of the chancel windows were also 
in place: the ”Morning Star” or “Thyratira” 
window, (illustrated here) in memory of Rever- 
end Chauncey Giles: and the “Book of Life” or 
“Sardis” window, in memory of Reverend Abiel 
Silver. They were removed the following year 
and sent to Ford and Brooks for some changes 
in design and then replaced. 

Between 1898 and 1903 the remaining five 
chancel windows were placed: the ‘Hidden 
Manna” or “Pergamos”, in memory of Rev- 
erend J. R. Hibbard; the “Pillar in the Temple” 
or “Philadelphia”, in memory of Reverend Ja- 
bez Fox; the “Tree of Life in the midst of the 
Paradise of God” or “Ephesus”, in memory of 
Reverend William B. Hayden; the “Crown of 
Life” or “Smyrna”, in memory of Reverend 
Richard De Charmes; and lastly, the “Father’s 
Throne” or “Laodicea’, in memory of Rever- 
end John Worcester. 

The large tripartite window in the north tran- 
sept is the “Gospel” window, depicting scenes 
from the life of Christ and showing Him as Com- 
forter, the Good Shepherd, and Protector of Lit- 
tle Children. It was placed in 1895 as a memorial 
to Reverend Maskell Mills Carll, one of the first 
New Church ministers in the United States. The 
window was designed by Ford and Brooks of 
Boston. 

The window in the south transept depicts the 
Transfiguration and is a memorial to Dr. Sewall. 
It was designed by a New Church member, 
Charles Maginn, of Orange, New Jersey, and 
placed in 1919. This window is particularly ef- 
fective during the morning worship hour when 
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David and Saul window, nave Tiffany Studios window, nave 
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Church from northwest 
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the white-robed Christ is illuminated by the sun. 

The small baptismal window on the north side 
near the chancel shows Christ being baptised by 
John. It was the gift of Mrs. Bessie Edson in 
1920. 

There are three large windows on the south 
side of the nave and three on the north. The 
middle window on the south was placed in 1895 
in memory of Henry C. Spencer, a prominent 
Washingtonian who was head of the Spencerian 
Business College and secretary of the National 
Committee for the building of the Washington 
church. The window shows David playing his 
harp before Saul. It was designed by MacDonald 
of Boston. Its counterpart on the north, in mem- 
ory of the Reverend Samuel Swayze Seward, 
portrays three scenes from the prophecy of Is- 
aiah. It was designed by Clement Heaton of New 
York and dedicated on Easter Sunday, 1920. 

The other four windows in the nave are recent 
additions, having been brought from a Sweden- 
borgian church in Brooklyn Heights, New York, 
and installed in the late 1950’s or very early 
1960’s. The one on the south side nearest the 
transept was designed and made by Tiffany Stu- 
dios. 

The Washington Society did not give up its 
drive to raise funds for the Sunday School addi- 
tion it so badly needed. In June 1911 the Con- 
vention authorized the board of trustees “to take 
steps to complete the Sunday School building ac- 
cording to the plans of the original architect, 
Prof. H. Langford Warren, or such modifica- 
tions thereof as the said architect and the said 
board may approve.” (p. 4) The 1912 report 
noted that the building committee had asked an- 
other architect to prepare plans but finally de- 
cided to use Warren’s. (p. 88) The building 
permit was issued 13 January 1912. Paul Pelz 
was again the associated architect, William P. 
Lipscomb the builder, and the cost was estimated 
at $25,000. The building committee stated in its 
1912 report that the cost was $27,000—more 
than expected. 

Neither building permits nor visual inspection 
indicates any significant alterations to the main 
building or the addition. 


Architecture 


Reverend Frank Sewall, whose studies abroad 
probably affected his interest in the arts, was es- 
pecially concerned regarding the design for the 
proposed new national church in Washington. 
As reproduced in this study, his architectural 
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sketches illustrate both that concern, the influ- 
ence of Italy on his perceptions, and something 
of his influence on the architect. 

The Italian Romanesque porch drawn by Rev- 
erend Sewall is supported by alternating, twisted 
and “fluted,” inlaid columns similar to those of 
the mid-13th century cloister at S. Paolo (Out- 
side the Wall) in Rome. Sewall was as much im- 
pressed by the richness of a S. Paolo as by the 
severity of the earlier churches. His drawing 
captures the character of S. Zeno Maggiore in 
Verona (1138), the facade of which is delineated 
by a tall central bay, pierced by a “spoke” win- 
dow, capped by a corbelled gable, and flanked 
by shorter pent-roofed and corbelled aisles. 

As drawn, the sanctuary itself is merely an ab- 
straction; the aisles indicated in the elevation are 
obviously missing from the interior rendering. 
Conversely, the chancel end is particularly de- 
tailed; so much so, in fact, that it would seem 
Sewall had borrowed his ideas from an existing 
building. The design is naively eclectic. Screen- 
ing the Romanesque window wall enclosing the 
chancel is a mid-16th century Renaissance arch- 
way which might have been more reminiscent of 
Palladio had the flanking semicircular arches 
been drawn as flat entablatures. Although the 
urn-balusters for the railings are Renaissance, 
and the chancel wall Romanesque, the “prayer 
desk” and pulpit seem to be Gothic. 

The Gothic design actually approved by the 
Church committee was submitted by architect H. 
Langford Warren, a fellow Swedenborgian and 
noted historian. In requesting additional funds 
from the general membership, the design was 
described as 


throughly substantial in the character of its con- 
struction and appearance, plain and dignified, 
and with an entire absence of showy, expensive 
features. In fifty or one hundred years from now 
it will be as chaste and in as good architectural 
style as the day it is finished. (Flyer to members: 
The National New Church, Washington, D.C., 1894, 


p. 2.) 


The building Warren designed was more or 
less based on principles of medieval English or- 
nament. In plan and elevation it strongly resem- 
bles a parish or abbey church. Atypical of its 
English antecedents, however, is the assymetrical 
composition produced by the tower. Precedent, 
of course, was set in German speaking countries, 
S. Stephen in Vienna for example, and in the 
campanile of Gothic Italy. It is possible that the 
architect may have chosen to emulate the revival 
churches of England from the 1840's when 
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South wing and stair addition, Warren and Smith 
13 February 1912 


Courtesy, Church of the Holy City 


asymmetry was part of a “picturesque” aes- 
thetic based on economy and the use of new 
technologies. Perhaps more appropriately, War- 
ren chose to place his tower north of the center 
line to create the balance necessary for a corner 
site. 

The style chosen by the architect is generally 
13th and 14th century “Early English” and 
“Decorated” Gothic, the preamble to the fanci- 
ful “Perpendicular” style of the 15th century. 
The tower base and most of the window open- 
ings are Early English, although the west win- 
dow over the entrance merges into the later 
Decorated mode. The latter style is represented 


Entrance and stair hall, addition 


mostly through details such as the tablet-flowers 
of the gables and the north entrance crockets 
which are similar to those of Ely Cathedral. The 
north door arch and the finials themselves are 
suggestive of the more exuberant Perpendicular 
style as is the top of the tower with its parapet 
and the entire assemblage of gargoyles. Unfor- 
tunately, the spire was never completed. A curi- 
ous anomaly is the Norman cross over the west 
gable. 

The chancel and nave are as eclectic as the ex- 
terior. The Early English colonnettes support 
Decorated rib vaulting for the chancel, whereas 
the Decorated south piers at the “crossing” are 
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capped by Perpendicular capitals. The west wall 
of the nave is perhaps the least expected element 
in the building. The wall, with its buttresses, low- 
pitched gable and arches which conform in 
height to the rake of the gable, is Italian Roman- 
esque and might be compared to the entrance 
elevation of S. Ambrogio in Milan. 

As noted in the preceding history, the church 
was built in stages. For reasons of economy, it 
was thought best to leave the belfry and spire tll 
a later date. Fortunately, immediate funding was 
provided for the belfry completion. The con- 
struction of the two story south wing and stair- 
hall occurred shortly before the outbreak of 
World War One. The addition differs noticeably 
from the original design as reproduced in this 
study. The most obvious departures are found 
in the library. As built, the corridor was widened 
to include the powder room. This had the effect 
of reducing the depth of the library as well as the 
number of casements in its window bay from five 
to three. The single, cased ceiling beam, how- 
ever, was augmented by two additional beams, 
while the doors designated “plate glass” were 
installed using ordinary multiple-light window 
glass. The most significant part of the interior is 
obviously the “Lady Chapel,” in reality an ele- 
gant semicircular cantilevered stair, roofed over 
with a brick-lined vault. Throughout the church, 
especially as noted in the descriptions, construc- 
tion costs were cut by substituting cast stone for 
carved, polished concrete for marble, and brick 
for wood surrounds. 


Site: 

Orientation: the church faces west on a southeast 
corner lot measuring 88’-0’’ on 16th Street by 
110’-0’’ on Corcoran Street. 


School addition: basement with two story superstruc- 
ture of concrete slab, brick bearing walls and iron 
tie-rods for wood, slate-covered, gable roof. The 
stairhall roof is a slate-covered, eight-sided cone. 
The addition is approximately 73’-11” deep from 
the school entrance by 31'-944" wide, by 43’-0" 
from the ground to the roof ridge. The street 
elevation, which includes the buttressed stairhall, 
is range-coursed and rock-faced Bedford lime- 
stone. The off-centered entrance porch has a 
drop-headed doorway, recessed in a Decorated 
cavetto surround and protected by a drip mould 
with label stops. The lancet-headed windows are 
Early English, although the three-quarter-en- 
gaged columns which flank the openings are 
Norman. 

Paving: from the sidewalk there are three concrete 
risers with cheek walls to a sidewalk leading to 
the sanctuary entrance porch. The original side- 
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Stair hall entrance 


walk risers to the chapel have been removed for 
an asphalt driveway and parking lot now flank- 
ing the original concrete walk to the porch. 


Landscaping: most grass has been removed. Border- 
ing the south side of the parking area are small 
hemlock and spruce trees, forsythia and scrub 
maple. 


Exterior: 


Dimensions: the original structure which includes 
the vestibule, sanctuary, chancel and _ pastor’s 
study is approximately 118’-7” deep from the 
west entrance door by 56’-8” wide at the front. 
The average height from the ground 1s 30’-5” to 
the main gutter, 51’-4” to the roof ridge, and 94’- 
8” to the tower pinnacles. (Note: heights are 
taken from the published elevation drawing.) 

Foundations: concrete footings and slab for sanctu- 
ary, no basement; bluestone walls at chancel 
basement. 

Structure: brick bearing walls, iron beams and tie- 
rods. 
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North transept 


Walls: Bedford limestone. Drip slope and corona 
base, 4’-11” high, for range-coursed, rock-faced 
walls buttressed by piers which delineate each 
bay. Upper tower, gable fractables and decora- 
tive details have smooth-rubbed finish. 


Stoops: limestone. There are five risers up to the 
west entrance, five risers including the sill up to 
the tower entrance, and four risers up to the 
north study entrance. 


West porch: Decorated porch with Early English 
buttresses. The jamb for the drop-headed door- 
way is moulded and splayed as though intended 
for carved ornament. 


North porch: drop-headed doorway for wood door 
having decorative iron hinges and tracery over- 
light. The Decorated assymetrical porch with its 
Perpendicular style arch and finials, seems in- 
complete due to the lack of returns for the water 
table and “shed” mouldings. 
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Chancel, with study quarters in foreground 


Pastor’s entrance: the anomaly created by the two 
story pastor’s “house” tucked into the north- 
east corner of the sanctuary and chancel is most 
easily understood by comparing the drop-headed 
doorway with the residential early Tudor win- 
dows and late Tudor hipped roof. The point 
would be stretched to call it “Perpendicular.” 


Windows: the various window types range from Early 
English through Perpendicular Gothic; the latter 
perhaps most noticeable in the belfry openings, 
the former in the sanctuary and “crossing.” The 
west window is from the Decorated vocabulary. 
Note the relieving arch in the crossing gables. 


Cornice: Decorated style of bracketing. 


Parapets: the traceried, crenelated and finialed par- 
apet and pinnacles capping the belfry are 15th 
century Perpendicular Gothic. (Note: see the un- 
built corresponding spire shown in the eleva- 
tion.) 


Roof: slate. 
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Main entrance to vestibule and sanctuary 


Vestibule: 


Width: 47'-4” 
Depth: 11'-6%4” 
Height at center line: 12’-414" 


The vestibule is divided into three bays of pressed, 
tan-colored brick. The brick is used as a means of ab- 
stracting the traditional elements of Gothic design 
and ornament. The result seems incomplete when 
compared to the rich carving seen in textbooks and 
coffee table publications. Of major importance to the 
scheme is the relationship between the vestibule and 
the sanctuary as seen through the entrance doors. 
The initial impression is that the material of the ves- 
tibule is warmer in tone and of a more intimate scale 
than found in the sanctuary. Size, alone, does not ac- 
count for this effect. The second and greater impres- 
sion is directed toward the chancel and south aisle 
ornament as compared to the severity of the nave. 


zl 








West window 


The delicate colonnettes, ribs and elegant piers so 
sharply contrast with the remainder of the church 
that it would seem to the casual observer the building, 
and by association the vestibule, had been left unfin- 
ished. The intention of the architect was to capture 
the attention of the congregation and focus it on the 
chancel; the attention of his client was focussed on 
translating the spirit of his faith into physical form 
with limited means. 


Flooring: grey and tan tessarae set in individual 
panels for each of three bays. Beginning 8” from 
the north entrance are four 7%” risers to the ves- 
tibule floor. 

Baseboard: 7”, stone. 

Walls: pressed, tan-colored brick with ¥%” mortar 
joints. 

Ceiling: walls curve inward to form groined vaulting. 

Doorways: brick archways reflect line of ceiling vaults. 
Center doorway to the nave is Tudor (four-cen- 
tered arch), flanking doorways are drop-headed 
arches. Double doors are leather-covered wood, 
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Tower pinnacles and crenelation 


studded with brass hob nails. Center door 9’-544" 
high, side doors 8’-4” high. Closet door beneath 
stair; 7’-0” high, oak, flat-panelled, voussoir lin- 
tel. 

Stair: quarter-turn, oak stair on brick carriage, with 
open stringer, tracery banister anf finial newel. 
There are fourteen 7 14" risers to a landing, with 
an additional eight risers, set 180 degrees to the 
first, up to the gallery. 


Vestibule stair to gallery 
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Nave and chancel 


1611 Sixteenth Street 


Nave and Chancel: 

Width (nave): 46’-8” 

Depth (including chancel): 92'-2%" 

Height to top of side walls (approx.): 25’-6" 

The church was built on an east-west axis, the en- 
trance facing the western sun and the chancel receiv- 
ing morning light. Apparently a southern or northern 
orientation mattered little in the location of the stained 
glass windows, of which several designs including one 
by the Tiffany Studios are a fine. 

Despite the more or less Early English proportions 
attributed to the church, the chancel was designed in 
the mid-14th century manner of Exeter Cathedral. 
Its jewel-like delicacy as compared to the nave draws 
attention to the altar. As such, the nave and chancel 
constitute an interesting mixture of materials and fin- 
ishes including polished concrete, oak, cast stone, 
pressed brick, and plaster. The unexpected simplicity 
is far more austere than would have been imagined 
from the exterior. 

The “crossing” gives the nave variety and interest. 
It is not, however, particularly logical since it neither 
forms a lantern, dome or canopy; the pulpit, baptis- 
mal and lectern are themselves off-centered. None- 
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North transept and “Gospel” window 
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theless, the crossing gables offer a pleasing exterior 
silhouette and allow for a variation on window design. 
The creation of the loggia as a vestibule to what 
would eventually become the classroom addition 
probably provided the most valuable aesthetic argu- 
ment for the crossing; the south gable gave the piers 
and their arches something to support. The piers, in 
themselves, are an interesting composite, the base 
and shaft being similar to those of late 12th century 
Lincoln Cathedral, while their capitals compare more 
readily to the later Perpendicular movement. 


Flooring: varnished oak, aisle carpeting. Chancel 
floor formed of three platforms, the lowest of 
which projects into the nave. The platforms, each 
with 514” risers, are tessarae and polished, marble 
aggregate, concrete. 

Wainscot: 4'-6” high; pressed brick. 

Walls: side walls; plaster painted white. West en- 
trance wall is brick to the gallery floor. Brick 
piers flank the central openings. Oak balustrades 
of flat panels in stiles and rails protect the gallery. 
The “crossing” is pierced for limestone piers 
which screen the south aisle. The cluster column 
piers, 12’-5"” high, have torus bases and floral 





South transept with loggia 
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capitals (in the Perpendicular style) which sup- 
port drop arches. The chancel is flanked by brick, 
drop-headed panels, the south panel pierced for 
organ pipes and sounding box. 

Ceiling: wood. ‘“‘Hammer beams” with tracery 
spandrels are joined by iron expansion tie-rods 
which act as tie-beams for compression. Each rod 
is held to the ridge beam by a length of chain, 
similar in idea to king posts. 

Doorways: original doors are leather-covered wood, 
studded with brass hob nails. 

Windows: stained glass in beveled jambs. North tri- 
partite and south clerestory windows of crossing 
have beveled stone for sills and jambs to spring 
of arch heads. West front window has cast stone 
tracery. 

Pulpit: limestone. Two-tiered octagon, 6'-4” high by 
5'-4" wide; similar to Gothic pedestal having to- 
rus and scotia as intermediary courses, with or- 
namented cyma lip as cap. 

Pews: oak. Trefoil and rosette side panels and arms 
with similar design for center divider. 


Chancel detail 
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Exterior, stone tracery for “The Creation” 


The Scudder Memorial. or “The Creation,” by Frederick S. Lamb 
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West end with “The Creation” window 
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Community Room (Ladies Parlor): 
Depth: 26’-24" 

Length: 27’-11” 

Height: 10’-3” 

The community room is a large, bright and airy 
chamber; its expanse of east and south windows helps 
give the effect of a conservatory. Although even less 
attempt was made to establish ornament than in the 
library, the character is nonetheless in that Jacobean/ 
Tudor vein made popular in the 20th century. There 
have been obvious minor changes, especially as noted 
in the absence of original or sympathetic lighting fix- 
tures. 

Flooring: wood covered by “burnt-orange” carpet- 
ing. 

Baseboard: 6”; quarry red tile. 

Seats: a 1'-3” high window seat spans nearly the 
length of the east wall. 

Walls: plaster painted white. Plain piers support 
beams which divide the space into three longitu- 
dinal bays. At the east bay, opposite each other, 
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Community room, Gothic style door pull plate 
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are oak cabinets 8’-0" high by 7’-8 14” by 1’-4” 
deep; glazed doors. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. The piers and longi- 
tudinal beams are 1’-11” wide. 

Doorways: 7'-0” high pocket doors, glazed; no archi- 
traves; 1’-0'%" deep wood jambs. 

Windows: double and triple casements in wood 
frames; lead cames with transom lights and inte- 
rior grilles. 

Hardware: cast iron, Gothic tracery door plates. 


Stair Hall: 

Width: 15’-6" 

Depth: 15’-614” 

Height to stair soffit: 10’-744" 

The stair hall is probably the most elegant of the 
church interiors. From the exterior the design resem- 
bles a Gothic Lady Chapel with polygonal sides and 
buttress piers. The interior suggests a Byzantine in- 
fluence, the effect created by burnt headers in the 
Flemish bond brick. The cantilevered stair follows a 
graceful 270 degree semicircular turn to the second 
floor. This is mirrored by a partially enclosed stair to 
the basement. Natural light filters down from a 
southwest “clearestory” of narrow windows. Their 
pointed heads echo the line of the fine, stone-ribbed, 
brick vault. 


Flooring: quarry tile borders for polished cast stone 
panels, tinted to resemble bluestone or slate. 
Turning about the stair newel are three 6” risers 
to the first floor. 

Walls: Flemish bond rose brick with burnt and glazed 
headers. Encaustic tile band continues line of sec- 
ond floor landng. 

Ceiling: stone ribs, which spring from corbel pen- 
dants to meet at a floriate rosette, “support” a 
brick header vault. 

Windows: clear glass in lead cames. Flat-arched base- 
ment openings, 714” wide, set in beveled brick 
jambs with cast stone sills and lintels. “Cleares- 
tory” windows set in beveled and rusticated cast 
stone surrounds. 

Lighting: hammered iron and opaque glass ceiling 
lantern at first floor. 

Stair: semicircular. There are twenty-two, 6” risers to 
the second floor. The treads and risers are pol- 
ished cast stone tinted to resemble bluestone or 
slate: The closed stringer, banister and stair soffit 
are bush-hammered concrete decorated with 
brick headers and encaustic tiles. The handrails 
are molded oak. 


Classroom and Chapel: 
Width: 28’-1” 
Depth: 44'-8” 
Height (at wall soffit): 10’-1" 

The classroom, with its gabled ceiling, is medieval, 
blending aspects of the English monastery and 20th 
century technology. Since the chamber has little detail 
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Cross section of stair hall, by Warren and Smith 


1912 
Courtesy, Church of the Holy City 
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Stairwell 


Rise of stair at entrance 
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Stair hall vault 


Second floor landing 
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Chapel, or classroom; looking east 


below the cornice line, attention is directed to the 
dark-beamed roof and, due to the color and natural 
light, immediately to the Gothic windows set in the 
gables. This medieval symbolism establishes one mood, 
an intellectual sentiment, while the lower half of the 
space, severely devoid of decorative manipulation 
and brightly lighted by windows on three sides, is 
purely functional and thereby sharply in contrast. 

This effective dichotomy is a foil, the spiritual as op- 

posed to the material. 

Flooring: 22", oak; common. 

Baseboard: 6”; red quarry tile. 

Walls: plaster painted white. Piers, 1’-11!4" wide, di- 
vide room into five bays. 

Roof: corbel stones support curved braces for tie- 
beams. Beams support a form of collar-bracing. 

Doorways: 7'-0'4" high oak doors; flat panels in stiles 
and rails. 

Windows: lower windows are wood-framed case- 
ments; west window has beveled, cast stone sill 
and lead cames. Gable windows are tripartite, 
having tinted glass in lead cames and beveled and 
rusticated cast stone surrounds. 

Lighting: eleven, “old brass” and opaque globe, 
hanging sconces. Six hanging lights of same de- 
sign. 
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Biographies 


HERBERT LANGFORD WARREN (1857-1917), ar- 
chitect, was the son of American Sewdenborgian 
missionaries, Samuel Mills Warren and Sarah 
Anne (Broadfield) Warren. He was born in 
Manchester, England, studied at the gymnasia in 
Gotha and Dresden while his parents were in 
Germany (1869-71), and at Owen College in 
Manchester (1871-75). He began his profes- 
sional career in Manchester as a draftsman, then 
continued his studies at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (1877-79) and at Harvard 
(1884). From 1879-84 he worked for H. H. 
Richardson, succeeding Stanford White as chief 
assistant. The Nicholas Anderson house in 
Washington was designed during this period 
(see text 1530 K Street); it would be interesting 
to know if Warren worked on it. 

While at M.I.T. Warren studied under Wil- 
liam Robert Ware, who had introduced at the 
school the first Beaux Arts architectural training 
in this country. At Harvard he was much influ- 
enced by Charles Eliot Norton, whose Historical 
Studies of Church-Building in the Middle Ages had 
recently been published; and by Charles Herbert 
Moore, artist and medievalist.* 

After leaving Harvard, Warren traveled in 
England, Italy and France and then returned to 
set up his own architectural firm in 1885. At 
first located in Troy, New York, and then in Bos- 
ton, the firm was known as Warren, Smith and 
Biscoe; later as Warren and Smith. 

Warren became an instructor at Harvard in 
1893 and taught there for twenty-five years, un- 
til his death in 1917. His genius lay in his ability 
to interpret the architecture of the past, and his 
command of the English language made his lec- 
tures an experience long remembered by those 
who heard them. At the time of his death the 
Architectural Record said of his teaching: “It is not 
exaggerating to say that nothing surpassed it in 
any school in the world.” (Vol. 42, December 
1917, p. 588) In fact, the School of Architecture 
at Harvard was founded by Langford Warren, 
and when it became an independent faculty in 
1914, he was appointed its first dean. In 1903 he 
had become Nelson Robinson, Jr., Professor of 
Architecture, a post he held until his death. Rob- 
inson was a student at Harvard who had died 


4 Moore moved to England in 1900 and in 1912 published The Me- 
dieval Church Architecture of England. Worth quoting here is the fol- 
lowing: “An interest in Swedenborg increased towards the end of 
his life and resulted in his publishing in 1918, Swedenborg; Servant 
of God.” (DAB) 
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tragically in 1899. His father had given the uni- 
versity two and one-half million dollars in his 
memory which President Eliot applied to a 
building and an endowment, thus making possi- 
ble graduate study in architecture. Warren took 
the lead in developing this program.° 

Warren came to Harvard at a time when there 
was great pressure in this country to adopt both 
French methods of instruction and French ar- 
chitectural style. The Record article referred to 
above noted that some architects resisted this, 
(notably McKim, Platt, Eyre, Day, and Bigelow), 
but many followed; in some circles Warren “was 
chided not only for appreciating Colonial archi- 
tecture but for teaching it in design problems.” 
In a very interesting article in American Architect 
and Building News, entitled “The Influence of 
France on American Architecture” (Vol. 66, 25 
November 1899, pp. 67-68), Warren con- 
ceded that the French system of instruction was 
the best in the world, and that study at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts by a growing number of Ameri- 
cans had undoubtedly improved the condition 
of architecture in this country. He discussed the 
traditional values of Beaux Arts training as it 
had existed in the past: 


But what then, as now, constituted the strength 
of French training and practice was its insistence 
on composition, its excellence of proportion and 
mass, and, above all, its splendid mastery of mon- 
umental planning. It taught careful considera- 
tion of fenestration, the study of light and shade, 
the effective placing of ornament, and showed 
that rhythmic proportion has relation to all these. 
It insisted that a building must tell its story; that 
it must be expressive of its purpose, and that the 
exterior must be expressive of the interior ar- 
rangement, of the plan, which is the key to the 
whole composition. Interior and exterior, an 
and elevation, must work together to produce 
one organic and rhythmically connected whole. 
In insisting upon these things, it was teaching 
that architectural design depends, not upon ca- 
price, but upon principle. ... 


But Warren also saw the disadvantages of 
Beaux Arts training, and he was not happy, 
either, with the state of architecture in France at 
the turn of the century. Of the architecture he 
said: 


In spite of its fine qualities, almost unrivalled 
in the modern world, there has been constantly 
apparent in Franch architecture, since the time 
of Louis XIV, a note of extravagance, of theatri- 
cal display, of redundant, and sometimes taste- 
less, ornament, which has frequently injured some 
of its finest productions; but there have nearly 
always been men like Labrouste, Daumet, Vau- 
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dremer, who have, by precept and example, set 
their faces against this extravagance. But the 
wave of indiscriminate admiration of the vagaries 
and vulgarities of Rococo architecture, which has 
of late swept over the civilized world like a pla- 

ue, has made itself felt nowhere more strongly 
than in Paris, and the mad craze for novelty for 
the sake of novelty has run riot in an extrava- 
gance of hautes nouveautés which is enough to 
make Labrouste and even André turn in their 
graves. This phase of fin de siecle decadence has 
made itself especially felt in the designs for the 
forthcoming Paris Exposition, which, magnifi- 
cant as it Is in conception and general composi- 
tion, is producing structures almost delirious in 
their unreasonable and wanton ugliness. 


Of the drawbacks to Ecole instruction, Warren 
had this to say: 


On the other hand, the principles taught 
seemed to stop at the ornament. ... The orna- 
ment—most of the detail, in fact—though often 
carefully studied and always delicately executed, 
was apt to be either meaningless and extravagant 
or coldly traditional in its form. 

Moreover, the training of the Ecole, while 
thorough along its chosen lines, was narrow, so 
that those brought up exclusively under its influ- 
ence were generally strangely ignorant of all 
forms of architecture except those which were 
traditional within the school. They had made no 
ae Ua study of the historic styles. . . . 

The inevitable revolt against this rigidity grew 
apace, and ... has led to that license of design 
which we have already characterized ... . origi- 
nality, so called, mere capricious novelty, has be- 
come the standard rather than beauty and 
reasonableness. 


In conclusion, Warren stressed that Ameri- 
cans must not adopt a foreign style, that we must 
not become “a mere province of France”: 


Now we do not take a single step toward pro- 
ducing an art of our own by a direct importation 
in all its details of the forms of French architec- 
ture, which have nothing whatever to do with the 
principles taught in the French school, but are 
the mere accident of environment. On the con- 
trary, whatever beginnings of vital work are found 
in our midst are strangled by such direct imita- 
tion, and it is worth noting that the most success- 
ful and characteristic developments of American 
architecture, the commercial building and the 
country-house, do not depend in the least on di- 
rect French precedent..... 

We have taken much from France, and yet 
have much to learn; but let us not take from her 
indiscriminately. 


5 The building was Robinson Hall, designed by McKim, Mead and 
White, 1904. The program at Harvard was described by Warren in 
“The Department of Architecture at Harvard”, AR, Vol. 22, Au- 
gust 1907, pp. 135-51. 
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Warren was much intrigued with the abstract 
design theories of Denman W. Ross, a lecturer 
in the architectural school at Harvard and the 
author of such treatises as Design as a Science and 
Theory of Pure Design. Ross’s favorite phrase, 
“Strive for Order and hope for Beauty” un- 
doubtedly appealed to Warren, with his leanings 
toward simplicity and purity of form and his 
abhorence of meaningless ornament. 

In addition to his writings for architectural pe- 
riodicals, Warren was the author of several books, 
his most important being The Foundations of Clas- 
sic Architecture, published, with some additions by 
Fiske Kimball, in 1919. He was the author of the 
first volume, “Architectural Features”, of Pic- 
turesque and Architectural New England (2 vols. 
1899); a collaborator on M. H. Morgan’s Vitru- 
vius, the Ten Books on Architecture (1914); and Rus- 
sell Sturgis’s A Dictionary of Architecture and 
Building (3 vols., 1901-02). Warren was on the 
editorial staff of Sanitary Engineer (1886-87), 
and in 1912 founded the Architectural Quarterly of 
Harvard University, which suspended publication 
during World War I. 

In the Dictionary of American Biography, Ken- 
neth Conant notes that Warren’s work as a de- 
sign critic “was cast in the eclectic mold of the 
time. His exposition of architectural theory, 
however, was such that his pupils have under- 
stood the significance of the new architecture. . . . 
He was perhaps happiest as a medievalist; this 
fact, rather than modernist tendencies, explains 
his deep interest in handicraft.” Warren was a 
charter member and president of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Boston; and president of the 
National League of Handicraft Societies. 

In addition to the above organizations, War- 
ren was a member of the Archeological Institute 
of America, a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and the American Institute 
of Architects, and a director of the latter institu- 
tion from 1893-96. During the last years of his 
life he devoted a great deal of his time and en- 
ergy to war work, and particularly to supporting 
American intervention on the side of the Allies. 
He was one of the founders of the Citizens’ Lea- 
gue in Boston, later the American Rights Lea- 
gue. Soon after Warren’s death his son, Arthur, 
became a war casualty. Warren was survived by 
his wife, the former Catherine Clark Reed, 
daughter of a Swedenborgian minister, and three 
other children: James R., Winifred B., and Hilda. 

Because so much of his time was taken up with 
teaching and writing, there are very few build- 
ings associated with Warren’s name. In addition 
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to the Church of the Holy City, there is the 
chapel of the New Church Theological Seminary 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts; also an orphan 
asylum in Troy, New York, a town hall in Biller- 
ica, Massachusetts, several houses, and undoubt- 
edly other buildings not documented. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Withey, WWW. Obituary: JAJA, 
July, 1917, pp. 352-55.) 


Ministers, Church of the Holy City 


FRANK SEWALL (1837-1915) was born into a 
New Church family in Baltimore. He graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1858 with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree and later received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the same institution. Se- 
wall also studied abroad at Tubingen and Berlin, 
Germany, and at the Sorbonne in Paris. He was 
ordained into the priesthood of the New Church 
at the age of twenty-six; his first pulpit was at 
Glendale, Ohio. From Glendale he went to Ur- 
bana University in the same state, a Swedenbor- 
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gian institution, where he became president and 
remained sixteen years. 

Sewall’s next pastorate took him to Glasgow, 
Scotland, and gave him opportunity for travel in 
Europe. He accepted the pastorate of the Wash- 
ington Society in 1889, the year fire destroyed 
the Society’s church and plans were made for a 
National Church. Sewall was very active in the 
planning and design of the new building (see 
History and Architecture); John Clagett Proctor 
mentions that he had had experience in church 
building in both Urbana and Glasgow and “had 
made a thorough study of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture.” 

In addition to his work as minister of the 
Washington Society for twenty-six years and 
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General Pastor of the Maryland Association for 
twenty-two years, Sewall made many other con- 
tributions to his church. The Book of Worship 
and the Hymnal as they exist today are largely 
due to his labors. He was much interested in the 
New Church Theological School and his literary 
and linguistic abilities were frequently used in 
the service of the church. He was president of 
the Swedenborg Scientific Association and 
brought Swedenborg’s scientific works to more 
general knowledge through translation, publi- 
cation, and public address. 

In Washington Sewall was active generally in 
literary, artistic and intellectual circles. He was a 


® John Clagett Proctor, Washington Past and Present. New York: The 
Lewis Historical Publishing Company, 1930, Vol. 4, p. 776. 
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member of the Cosmos Club, president of the 
Washington Choral Society, a founder of the 
Sophocles Club (organized to study Greek 
drama), a charter member of the Philosophical 
Society, and a member of the American Federa- 
tion of the Arts. He also translated literary works 
from Italian and French. 

Dr. Sewall was married to the former Thedia 
Gilchrist of New York. They had five daughters, 
one of whom, Alice Archer (Mrs. John H. James), 
gained a considerable reputation as an artist and 
poet. She was responsible for the design of the 
chancel windows in the Church of the Holy City. 

(Sources not mentioned in text: Journal of the Ninety-sixth Annual 


Session of the General Convention of the New Jerusalem (1916), p. 15; 
ABD (1908-09). 


PAUL SpeRRY (1879-1954), a native of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, moved to Washington as a small 
child with his parents, Andrew Fuller and Han- 
nah (Bassett) Sperry. He was graduated from 
Eastern High School and the George Washing- 
ton University (1902), and then, because of the 
encouragement and interest of Dr. Sewall, en- 
tered the New Church Theological School at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was ordained in 
1905 and accepted his first pastorate at Bath, 
Maine, in that year. In 1908 he went to Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, and in 1915, upon the death 
of Dr. Sewall, was called to Washington, where 
he remained as minister until 1942. 

Reverend Sperry, possessed of great adminis- 
trative abilities, was soon drawn into church work. 
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He became secretary of the Board of Home and 
Foreign Missions during his pastorate at Brock- 
ton, and during his period of service (until 1928) 
the number of missions was greatly expanded. 
In 1928 he resigned to become President of the 
General Convention, but returned to the Board 
of Missions four years later as vice president, 
later serving as president until his death. ~ 

Sperry served on many other church commit- 
tees and was a major contributor to the Sweden- 
borgian Book of Worship. Outside the church 
he was a director of the National Library for the 
Blind, and after its merger with the Library of 
Congress Division for the Blind, continued his 
work in that institution. 

Reverend Sperry was a member of the Cosmos 
Club, and was married to the former Josephine 
Shallenberger of Washington. They had one 
child, Arthur Bassett. 


(Sources: Journal of the Annual Session of the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem, 1955, pp. 55-56; WWNC, 1926-27.) 


WILLIAM FREDERIC WUNSCH (1882-1969) was 
the son of a lawyer, Henry Wunsch, who had 
come to the United States from Germany as a 
child. His mother was Elizabeth (Maul) Wunsch. 
Born in Detroit, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1908 in both law and arts. 
He was admitted to the bar but never practised; 
instead, he went directly to the New Church 
Theological School in Cambridge, and in 1909 
accepted his first pastorate at Bath, Maine, suc- 
ceeding Reverend Sperry. At this time he began 
his study of Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia in the 
original Latin. 

From Bath Reverend Wunsch went to Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, where he was minister until 
1916. At this time he was also teaching at the 
Theological School; he was an instructor from 
1909-13, a professor from 1914-34, and prin- 
cipal of the school from 1921-29. Reverend 
Wunsch was pastor of the Chapel at Piety Cor- 
ner in Waltham, Massachusetts from 1919-35, 
and then left that state to become minister at the 
Church of the Neighbor in Brooklyn, New York. 
It was from Brooklyn that he came to Washing- 
ton in 1942. Reverend Wunsch held many posi- 
tions in the New Church organization, and while 
he was in Washington was director of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches. In .1958 he re- 
tired to continue his writing and translating. He 
was a prolific writer, being the author, editor or 
translator of a large number of books and arti- 
cles pertaining to Swedenborg; he was also the 
editor of the New Church Review (1917-34) and 
later of the New Christianity. 
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Reverend Wunsch was married to the former 
Mary Gunn. They had one son, Henry, and four 
daughters: Barbara, Gretchen, Catherine (Mrs. 
C. W. Tuttle) and Hilda (Mrs. George E. Wor- 
den). 


(Sources: Journal of the Annual Session of the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem, 1970, pp. 208-10; Biographical Encyclopedia of 
the World, third ed., New York: Institute for Research in Biog- 
raphy, Inc., 1946, p. 851.) 


ERNEST QO. MARTIN (b. 1923) was born into a 
Swedenborgian family in Brockton, Massachu- 
setts. He was educated at Boston University, 
Harvard University, and the Swedenborgian 
School of Religion in Cambridge, being or- 
dained in 1953. Reverend Martin’s first pasto- 
rate was in Wilmington, Delaware, where he 
remained until he came to the Church of the 
Holy City in 1959. 

In Washington Reverend Martin was particu- 
larly interested in working with neighborhood 
groups; Uplift House and Head Start were two 
programs begun at the church while he was min- 
ister. He was also active in the Washington 
Council of Churches and was chairman of the 
Washington area chapter of the Spiritual Fron- 
tiers Fellowship. This organization sponsored 
programs at the Church of the Holy City, one of 
which was devoted to an address by the contro- 
versial Anglican bishop, James Pike. 

Reverend Martin left Washington in 1968 to 
become president of the Swedenborgian Church. 
He held this office until 1975 and was instru- 
mental in the establishment of a national head- 
quarters at Newton, Massachusetts. 

In 1975 Reverend Martin accepted a pastorate 
at the Wayfarer’s Chapel in Rancho Palos 
Verdes, California, where he 1s at present. The 
church, it should be noted, was designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s son, Lloyd, and attracts 
thousands of visitors yearly because of its archi- 
tecture and its beautiful site. 

Reverend Martin is married and the father of 
six children. His wife, the former Perry Skinner, 
is also active at the chapel, where she serves as 
marriage and family counselor. 

(Source: Reverend Martin) 


BRIAN KINGSLAKE (b. 1907), a native of London, 
began studying Swedenborg as a young boy and 
soon decided to enter the ministry. First, how- 
ever, he wanted to see the world, and set out on 
a long journey which took him “from Lapland to 
Zululand”. Following his travels he entered the 
New Church Theological College, graduated, 
and spent the next sixteen years in pastorates in 
northern England. In 1950 he went to Johannes- 


burg as the general superintendent of the New 
Church mission, a post he held until 1962. He 
was also the principal of the Mooki Memorial 
College for African ministers. After 1962 Kings- 
lake resumed his travels and lectured on Swed- 
enborg until 1968, when he came to Washington 
as minister of the Church of the Holy City. He 
remained until 1972, when he retired and re- 
turned to England. 

Reverend Kingslake is the author of two books, 
For Heaven's Sake (1974), and Aqueduct Papers 
(1970). The idea for the latter came to him while 
he was teaching in Africa and trying to explain 
the spiritual world to his students. The book is a 
description of this world and its operation, 


through an imaginary interview with “someone 
over there”. 

(Source: Biographical information on the jackets of Kingslake’s 
books.) 
Note: There was no permanent minister at the 
Church of the Holy City from 1972-75. 


F. ROBERT TAFEL (b. 1938), the present minister, 
comes from a family long associated with the 
Swedenborgian Church. His great-great uncle, 
Dr. Johann Friedrich Immanuel Tafel, profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of Tubingen, 
translated many of Swedenborg’s works into 
German; a work continued by Reverend Tafel’s 
great grandfather, Dr. Rudolph Leonard Tafel. 
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Tower entrance, working drawing by H. Langford Warren 
1894 
Courtesy, Church of the Holy City 


His grandfather, Louis Herman Tafel, and 
father, Immanuel Tafel, were both Swedenbor- 
gian ministers in this country. 

Reverend Tafel was born in Philadelphia and 
graduated from the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy before entering the Swedenborg School of 
Religion in Cambridge, Massachusetts, from 
which he graduated in 1964. At the same time 
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he received a master of divinity degree from An- 
dover-Newton Theological School. 

Before coming to Washington in 1975, Rev- 
erend Tafel was pastor of the Swedenborgian 
Church of San Diego and the Kemper Road 
Center for Religious Development near Cincin- 
nati. He is married to the former Mareta Saul of 
Pasadena, who is a granddaughter of a Sweden- 
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borgian minister. The Tafels have two children, 
Kathleen and Jennifer. 
(Sources: Reverend Tafel, and WS, 5-10-75.) 


Appendix 


Chain of Title 

1890 Deed 15 March, recorded 9 April; Liber 1473 
folio 377 
Robert H. T. Leipold et ux, Bella S., and John 
B. McCue, Jeannie McCue Bergen (Brooklyn, 
New York), and Heloise McCue Sands; only 
heirs at law of Alexander McCue, deceased; 
and James C. Bergen, husband of Jeannie 
McCue and Francis P. B. Sands, husband of 
Heloise McCue, to Job Barnard , 
“... Lots... (21) and (22) in James E. Fitch et 
al subdivision of Square ... (193) as per plat 
recorded in Liber C.H.B. folio 189 of the rec- 
ords of the Surveyor’s Office of the District of 
Columbia...” For $16,940. 


1890 Deed 17 March, recorded 3 April, Liber 1477 
folio 241 
Hampton B. Denman et ux, Mary B., and Cal- 
vin Hood and Fannie T. Hood (of Emporia, 
Kansas) to Job Barnard 
“..Lots...(19) and... (20) in the recorded 
subdivision of Square . . . (193) made by James 
E. Fitch and others .. .” For $14,520. 

1895 Deed in Trust 8 June, recorded 20 June; 


Liber 2024 folio 210 

Job Barnard et ux, Flora A., to William Mc- 
George, Jr., Francis A. Dewson, Job Barnard, 
E. Burgess Warren, John Joy Edson, David L. 
Webster, George Burnham, Milo B. Stevens, 
James Richard Carter, Henry W. Guernsey, 
Francis J. Worcester, G. Woolworth Colton, 
Joseph R. Putnam, Christian A. E. Spamer, 
and Robert B. Donaldson, Trustees 

“ ..in trust, for the erection and maintenance 
of a National Church edifice thereon; and fur- 
ther, in Trust to allow the Washington Society 
of the New Jersusalem to use and occupy the 
same for the purpose of maintaining therein 
public worship of the Lord Jesus Christ in ac- 
cordance with the faith of the New Church as 
set forth in the writings of Samuel Sweden- 


borg... ” (There follows a spelling out of 
powers of the Trustees re selling, mortgaging, 
etc.) ‘“...all those ...lots... with the Church 


edifice thereon erected, situate at the South- 
east corner of Sixteenth Street and Corcoran 
Streets, ...lots...(19),...(20),...(2l)and... 
(22) in Square .. . (193).” 
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Building Permits 


Owner: Board of Trustees of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem 
No. 787, 1 November. Permit to build 
Architect: Pelz and Carlisle 
Estimated cost: $65,000 
One story and cellar church; brick with stone 
facing. 
No. 3530, 13 January. Permit to build 
Architect: Warren and Smith; Paul Pelz, as- 
sociated architect 
Estimated cost: $25,000 
Three story Sunday School addition 
1912 No. 3531, 13 January. Permit for storage shed 
1964 No. B110615, 5 May. Permit to erect church 
bulletin sign 
1966 No. B224344, 20 September. Electrical permit 
; Fixtures and service 
1968 No. B174724, 12 June. Plumbing permit 
To repair and clean sewer in alley. 
1971 No. B200746, 25 June. Permit to repair 
“Wall in basement alley window, 4 x 5” 
1972 No. B192439, 22 August. Plumbing permit 
Fixtures 


1894 


1912 


Architectural Drawings 


The Church of the Holy City has a large number 
of drawings from Warren’s office for the main build- 
ing. They include an ink on linen drawing of the Cor- 
coran Street elevation and many blueprints and 
tracings: foundation plan, framing plan, floor plan, 
and details. 

For the Sunday School addition there are basement 
and first floor plans, ink on linen; also blueprints of 
sections, elevations and details. 


South elevation and_ plan_ of _ principal 
floor: reproduced in The National New Church, 
Washington, D. C., a subscription circular (c. 1894) 
on file at the Church of the Holy City. 

Plat, showing Sunday School addition. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 3530, 1-13-12. 


Views 


Frances Loeb Library, Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University. Photographs: Sixteenth 
Street facade, from the southwest, before addi- 
tion of Sunday School; Corcoran Street entrance. 

The National New Church, Washington, D. C., a sub- 
scription circular (c. 1894). Two perspective 
sketches by H. Langford Warren: one showing 
church without tower, as per original contract; 
the other with both belfry tower and spire: 

ES, 12-8-94. Warren’s sketch: the version with bel- 
fry and spire. 

ES, 5-2-96 and WP, 5-3-96. Sketch of church as built, 
with belfry but no spire. 

The Book of Washington. The Washington Board of 
Trade, 1927; photograph, p. 115. 
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1623 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
The Denman-Werlich Residence 


This free-standing house is on the east side of 
Sixteenth Street, between Corcoran and R 
Streets, N. W. It is located in Square 193 on lot 
145, formerly lots 23, 24 and part of 25. 


History 


Little is known of Hampton B. Denman, the 
builder of the house. He was mayor of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, in the late 1850’s and was first 
listed in the Washington city directory in 1876. 

Denman purchased the land for his house in 
May 1885 from William F. Mattingly. The prop- 
erty included lots 23-26 and part of lot 27 in 
Square 193; the cost was $14,416. Approxi- 
mately a year later, 16 June 1886, Denman ap- 
plied for a building permit. His architects were 
Fuller and Wheeler of Albany, New York. How 
he happened to choose this firm, at that time just 
beginning a very successful practice in Albany, is 
not known. The cost of Denman’s house was es- 
timated at $22,000 on the building permit. 

Less than ten years after he built the house, 
Hampton Denman died. His wife and son, 
Hampton Y. Denman, continued to occupy it 
until Mrs. Denman died in 1898. Young Den- 
man lived in the residence off and on until his 
early death in 1902. From 1899-1900 it was 
leased to a Mr. and Mrs. William S. Carroll. In 
his will, Hampton Y. Denman provided for 
Georgetown and George Washington University 
law schools and a number of Catholic charities; 
he left nothing to his relatives. Family members 
questioned the validity of the will and brought a 
successful suit to share in the estate; this is men- 
tioned in a deed of trust dated 26 January 1904, 
when the estate was placed in the hands of a 
trustee. The following year, February 1905, the 
house at 1623 Sixteenth Street was sold from the 


estate to Eleanora O’Donnell Hinckley for 
$32,000. Not all the original property went to 
Mrs. Hinckley. She purchased lots 23, 24 and 
part of 25; the rest of lot 25 and lots 26 and 27 
went to others. 

The new owner of the Denman house was the 
estranged wife of Robert Hinckley, a painter of 
some prominence in Washington. In October 
1905 Mrs. Hinckley glazed the side porch to 
form a conservatory, entered from the dining 
room through a door which had formerly been 
a window. In May 1906 she added a one story 
addition which included an extension to the con- 
servatory and a new dining room. The architect 
was Frank H. Jackson; the cost was estimated at 
$3500. The building permit also documents the 
removal of the chimney and flanking windows 
on the east wall of the old dining room, thus 
opening the original house to the porch-conserv- 
atory and the new addition. This has been the 
only significant alteration made to the house; it 
is probable that some changes were made in the 
other first floor rooms at the same time, though 
they are not mentioned in the building permit 
(see Architecture). 

In 1921 Mrs. Hinckley and her daughter, 
Gladys, became joint tenants in the ownership of 
the property. In 1923 Gladys married McCeney 
Werlich and left Washington. Mrs. Hinckley 
continued to live in the house until her death in 
1934. In 1936, McCeney Werlich died unexpect- 
edly in Paris, and Gladys and her son moved 
back to the family home. Here Gladys Werlich 
remained until her death in 1976, at the age of 
eighty-four, from injuries suffered during a rob- 
bery attempt on the street near her home. After 
his mother’s death Robert Werlich sold the 
house, in 1977, to Arthur Auerbach, whose in- 
tention 1s to lease it to a suitable tenant. 
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Architecture 


The Fuller and Wheeler firm was noted for its 
rapid assimilation of the latest fashions, and the 
Denman-Werlich residence was no exception. It 
reflects the popular “Romanesque” style of the 
mid-1880’s. 

Albert W. Fuller, as with many of his design 
contemporaries, published heavily. Between 
1882 and 1890 he produced five manuals, each 
more an advertisement of his work than a build- 
ing guide.’ The manuals, however, are rather 
exceptional for what they represent. Even his 
first volume, a compendium of “Queen Anne” 
elements, is far more impressive and imaginative 
than those designs found in the standard re- 
prints of 19th century builders’ guides, notably 
Pallisers or Bicknell and Comstock. Aside from 
the richly decorative manipulations of his inte- 
riors, Fuller was obviously concerned with sani- 
tation, mechanical equipment and convenience. 
This interest placed him far ahead of his time. 
To augment the bathroom facilities, walk-in bed- 
room closets were fitted with sinks. A kitchen, 
convenient to the dining room, often had an ice 
chamber, laundry, and lavatory or mudroom 
with its own separate entrance. Fuller’s designs 
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have ample storage space and many have a large 
chamber described as “family room.” 

The 1884 publication of Artistic Homes con- 
tains the first indication of the Denman house as 
built. The perspective rendering of Villa Num- 
ber 4 on page 12 shows similar windows and 
tower. Although replete with verandas, it strongly 
affects the Romanesque movement. Richard- 
son’s influence is obvious, especially in the po- 
lygonal bay, the flush corbel blocks for the gable, 
the squat boldly articulated chimneys, and the 
roof line with its “cresting” (see the Nicholas 
Anderson residence). Note, also, the pressed 
brick used for the tower and the form of the ver- 
anda railing. Details for the Denman residence 
may be traced as well to Villa Number 6 illus- 
trated in the same publication. Not only are the 
windows and tower reminiscent, but comparison 
can be made with the stone base, quoining, and 
chanelled chimneys. 

According to a drawing published in the 19 
June 1886 issue of the American Architect and 
Building News, the house was not finished as orig- 


1 Albert W. Fuller, Artistic Homes in City and Country, James R. Os- 
good and Company, Boston, 1884. 
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inally intended. In fact, the general style as de- 
picted was perhaps closer to the pervasive 
“Queen Anne” fashion of the 70’s and early 
80’s. If a comparison were to be made between 
the rendering and the photographs included in 
this survey, several observations would be made. 

The drawing is deceptive in as much as the 
rise of the lot from the sidewalk is inaccurate, 
which, of course, alters the observer’s point of 
view. The superimposed floor plan is also mis- 
leading but nonetheless shows the extent of the 
original house. Note particularly the dining room 
chimney wall which has since been removed. 
Perhaps the most obvious departure from the 
rendering is the use of random-coursed, rock- 
faced sandstone in place of brick at the basement 
and first floor. The change from brick to sand- 
stone may have resulted in the decision to re- 
duce the amount of carving, especially about the 
west window and south gable, and eliminate the 
corner quoining and corbel blocks. Obviously 
the heavier base made it necessary to introduce 
a more prominent cornice, although it would 
seem that economy had more to do with con- 
structing rectangular chimney vents as an alter- 
native to the semicircular openings shown. The 
change in the angle or slope of the entrance stair 
cheek walls created a more substantial base for 
the stoop, while the semicircular-headed en- 
tranceway gave greater strength than possible 
with the basket-headed arch produced in the 
drawing. Window details, too, were considerably 
changed. The basement openings were given 
decorative cast iron grilles. To increase the mon- 
umental effect of the stonework, however, the 
scale of the windows was altered by replacing the 
single panes and transom lights with a tripartite 
sash system. Still other discrepancies include the 
installation of flat lintels for the semicircular 
heads suggested for the south gable windows, 
the introduction of a keystone for the south ele- 
vation oval oculus, and elimination of most of 
the decorative work in the dormer gables. 

The Denman residence was actually a smaller 
version of a more refined and elegant home 
built some months earlier in Schenectady, New 
York, for Edward Ellis. Published in an 1885 is- 
sue of the American Architect and Building News, 
Plate 474 shows a suburban residence with sep- 
arate carriage porch and pedestrian entrances 
admitting to a stair hall located at the building’s 
center. Many of the elements described in the 
Denman design are here more richly defined. 

As built all the principle rooms of the Denman 
home face south except for the drawing room 
which has a southwest orientation. Since the win- 
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dows are large, this allows for natural light 

through most of the day. 

The present size of the house 1s very much 
larger than when first completed. From the ex- 
terior, the conservatory and dining room addi- 
tion of 1906 adapts perfectly to the main 
structure; the sandstone and brick match the 
original materials in color and style, as do the 
windows. The extension added to the conserva- 
tory porch and connecting the new dining room 
on Corcoran Street 1s a reasonable solution for 
the site. The interior, however, is questionable. 
The floor of the addition is six inches lower than 
the parquetry of the original dining room. The 
porch columns, exterior stonework and roof 
project awkwardly into what should have been 
an elegant entrance or promenade leading to the 
relatively ostentatious and rather boring “new” 
dining room. 

It is apparent that in the remodeling of 1905— 
06 various changes were made throughout the 
house; mantels, mouldings and flooring were re- 
moved or covered. More unfortunate to the fab- 
ric of the interior, however, was a later attempt 
to brighten the rooms whereby the fine panell- 
ing and period wallpapers were painted over in 
an assortment of pastel colors. Only the stair hall 
escaped complete obliteration. 

Sandblasting in November 1977 pitted the 
stone carving, removed the protective glaze from 
the brick and damaged the mortar joints. With- 
out reverting to a clear coating, the house will 
now be subject to dampness and mildew. With 
the lack of proper roof, gutter and flashing 
maintenance, considerable water damage has re- 
sulted in several upstairs rooms but most partic- 
ularly in the dining room addition where plaster 
has fallen, the woodwork has warped and split, 
and the floor has sagged. Thin coatings of plas- 
ter over paint and wallpaper cover wall cracks 
throughout the house. 

Site: 

Orientation: the residence faces west on a corner lot 
measuring 50’-0” on Sixteenth Street by 110’-0" 
deep. The addition of public space as confined 
by the sidewalk increases the property dimen- 
sions to 55’-0” by 160’-0”. 

Paving: concrete sidewalks, steps and curbing. 

Landscaping: grass with hemlock and quince bushes 
at the building. Among other trees there are ma- 
ples on Sixteenth Street and ginko trees along 
Corcoran. 


Exterior: 

Dimensions: according to the Permit Office the orig- 
inal dimensions for the residence were 34'-6” 
wide by, presumably, 57’-0” from front elevation 
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Dining room addition 


to the east end of the kitchen. The actual meas- 
urements are approximately 37’-6” wide, includ- 
ing the library and hall bays, by 73’-0” including 
the kitchen. The dimension as filed would have 
excluded the kitchen. The conservatory and din- 
ing room additions increase the approximate 
depth to 110’-0”, The recorded heights from the 
sidewalk are 32’-0” to the eaves, 47’-0” to the roof 
peak, and 49’-0” to the tower finial. 


Foundations: brick footings and random concrete 
slab; concrete footings for the addition. 


Structure: brick bearings walls, wood joists and raf- 
ters. 


Walls: the first story and battered base are random- 
coursed, rockfaced, Long Meadow sandstone, 
capped by a denticulated cornice. The upper sto- 
ries are red brick with 1/8 inch mortar joints. 


Stoop; granite. There are five, 8’-4” wide, risers 
flanked by cheek walls to the entrance stoop and 
“vestibule.” 


Doorway: sandstone. Romanesque dwarf columns 
support a semicircular voussoir arch as entrance 
to the brick vestibule. The flat-panelled oak dou- 
ble doors to the entrance hall are partially glazed, 
the glazing protected by decorative wrought iron 
grilles. Over the transom bar is a segmentally- 


headed window light. 
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Projections: there are four: the three story semi- 
circular southwest tower, the two story semihex- 
agonal library and hall bays, and the one story 
semielliptical dining room bow. 

Windows: most windows have one over one sash, di- 
vided from their transom lights by stone bars at 
both the library and tower bays. The basement 
openings have decorative cast and wrought iron 
grilles. The second story windows are delineated 
by rusticated stone surrounds. The conservatory 
has casements with transom lights. The segmen- 
tally-headed tripartite south window has a vous- 
soir lintel. Directly above is an elliptical oculus 
with pin keystone. The sill for the first story west 
window rests on corbel blocks as does the first 
story cornice at the tower. At the tower, the sec- 
ond and third stories are divided by a stone panel 
cut in square blocks. The third story tower win- 
dows are separated by Romanesque dwarf col- 
umns which rest on a corbel sill and support 
semicircular voussoir arches. A semioctagonal 
dwarf column divides the smaller of the second 
story west windows. 

Cornice: sandstone frieze and dentils, brick cyma; 
cyma carried about the south gable. Plain sand- 
stone cornice for the dining room wing. 

Parapets: over the cornice of the main structure and 
wing is a brick parapet. 
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Roof: built-up slag except for slate slopes. 

Dormers: double-hung gabled dormers wth slate sides 
and roof; decorative copper or tin facing. 

Chimneys: There are five brick chimneys; the four 
original to the house are chanelled and vented. 
Resting on a decorative corbel table, the south 
chimney projects from the wall at the first story 
cornice. 


Entrance Hall: 


Depth (from entrance door to bench wall): 24’-8” 
Width (to mantel face): 15’-54" 
Height: 10’-10" 

With its northern orientation, the entrance or stair 
hall is the only major space that lacks direct sun. The 
diffused light from the few small windows facing the 
wall of a neighboring building produces a twilight ef- 
fect. In conjunction with the polished woodwork the 
space seems all the more dark especially in contrast to 
the much brighter rooms opening from it. The feel- 
ing nonetheless is cozy, due to the woodwork in part, 
but more particularly to the intimate scale and rela- 
tionship between the fireplace, bench and stair. 

The hall has fortunately suffered little change. The 
style is somewhat Romanesque although it seems not 
to relate to any of the interiors as illustrated in Artistic 
Homes for 1882 and 1884. The fact that factory mill- 
work is juxtaposed with carved in place ornamenta- 
tion does not seem to detract from the unusual 
compactness and unity of the design. 


Flooring: oak; common pattern with decorative 
cherry and oak border. 

Baseboard: 814"; ogee cap. 

Wainscot: 5’-8” high; flat panels with knobbed rails 
and stiles below fluted frieze, carved at stair as 
acanthus leaf and forming ornamental scroll over 
bench. Bench: 1’-5” high by 4’-10%%” by 1’-3” 
deep. 

Walls: stippled plaster painted cream. 

Ceiling: oak; reeded, tongue and groove, slat panels 
laid between “ribbing” which forms a stylized 
Tudor design. 

Doorways: 8'-0%" high. Wainscot breaks forward 
for clustered colonnettes which flank doorways 
and support modillion brackets for beams. En- 
trance door; floor to transom-light soffit, 9’-9” 
high. 

Windows glass in lead cames. Fascia and ogee archi- 
trave. 

Lighting: three-light, milk glass and wrought-iron 
ceiling lantern. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 5’-6” by 1’-11"; glazed black tile. 

Firebox: 2’-11”" high by 2’-9” by 1’-7” deep; cast 
iron panels. 

Surround: glazed gold tiles painted black. Rec- 
tangular frieze recessed for books (see din- 
ing room, 1530 K Street). 

Mantel: bracket-supported dentil shelf 5’-8” high 
by 6’-0” by 0’-9” deep. 
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Addition interior (all recent interior photographs were taken in 
1977, after Mrs. Werlich’s furnishings had been removed). 


Overmantel: quadripartite frieze in floral archi- 
trave flanked by clustered colonnettes for 


bracketed shelf. 
Stair: the oak staircase forms a rectangular well. 


There are five risers to the first landing, seven to 
the second, and seven to the second floor. The 
carriage, closed stringer and dado are panelled 
similarly to the wainscot. Spiral-turned balusters 
support a molded handrail. Beneath the second 
landing is a basket-headed passageway to the ser- 
vice corridor. The passageway is oak-lined, with 
panelling and slat vaulting similar to the hall 
wainscot and ceiling. 

Second floor hall: the most significant attributes of 
the hall are the adjustable overdoor transom 
lights, the spool and spindle-headed archways, 
and the plaster walls, patterned in a hand-sten- 
cilled brick tone (now painted over). 





Entrance facade 
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Corner tower 


Drawing Room: 

Width (not including bow): 16’-244" 
Depth (not including bow): 21’-3” 
Height: 10’-10” 


The remaining rooms have been altered to a state 
unrecognizable to the original. In nearly every re- 
spect other than its southwest orientation, the draw- 
ing room may be ranked among them. The original 
parquetry floor lies beneath its present pine surface. 
The dado and chair rail are both later additions. The 
peculiar wallpaper, apparently made for a lower ceil- 
inged room, is of a style reminiscent of the colonial 
revival. The original picture moulding has been re- 
moved and the cornice displaced. The mantel ob- 
viously came from elsewhere since it was necessary to 
cut one end so as to fit it to the present space. Despite 
the obvious alterations, however, several original de- 
tails may remain, including parts of the doorway ar- 
chitraves and the overmantel, which are 
“Richardsonian.” 


Flooring: pine laid over original flooring. 
Baseboard: 10%”; cyma cap. 
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Corcoran Street detail 


Dado: canvas painted cream. 

Chair rail: 3’-11” high; fascia. 

Walls: fanciful mural wallpaper on plaster. 

Cornice: wood ovolo. 

Ceiling: canvas on plaster, painted white. 

Doorways: 8’-0%" high doors; raised panels. Pedes- 
tals support flat architrave panels having leaf 
capitals for scallop shell frieze. 

Windows: shuttered. Panels and frieze as at door- 
ways. 

Lighting: five-light, gilded brass ceiling fixture. One, 
two-light, nickel-plated, filigree sconce having 
gas jets. 

Chimney: projects 1’-6%”. 

Hearth: 7’-10” by 1’-11 1/4”; cream, maroon and 
orange tessarae. 

Firebox: 2’-8”" high by 3’-3” by 1’-6” deep; cast 
iron peony pattern. 

Mantel: brackets support shelf 5’-0” high by 7’- 
10” by 1’-0” deep. 

Overmantel: oval mirror with wood filigree 
spandrels flanked by niche between fluted 
and carved “pilasters” for entablature. 
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Entrance hall mantel 
1966 
Courtesy, Robert Werlich 
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Entrance hall mantel 


suite with the clumsy conservatory and new dining 
room. It is possible, however, that the original fire- 
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place surround may have been moved to the second 
floor. An elaborate, panel and spindle, bric-a-brac 
mantel of oak takes up a large portion of a rear bed- 
room. The mantel is similar to one published in Pal- 
liser’s New Cottage Homes and Details of 1887. 


Flooring: oak; common pattern with decorative 
cherry and oak border. 
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Baseboard: 1044”, cyma cap. eh age 
Wainscot: 4’-64%" high; raised panels capped by glyph 7 ne %) 

rail. el YJ we at! 
Walls: plaster. Wallpaper, contemporary to Arts and tit y . WN 


Crafts movement (gold-washed water-lilies on x VG 
rust ground), to height of doorway cornice. 5 t 

Frieze: pressed plaster above doorway height forms y 
low ribbon and garland relief. 

Ceiling: oak; reeded, tongue and groove, slat panels 
laid between “ribbing.” 

Doorways: 8'-0%" high doors; raised panels; alter- 
nating shell and horizontal glyph lintel. Flanking 
flat-panelled pedestals, 4’-642" high, support fas- 
cia and astragal architraves. 

Windows: segmentally-headed tripartite window with 
transom lights and double-hung sash. Fascia and 
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Floor plan (drawing does not indicate 
change in floor level between original 
dining room and porch) 
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astragal architrave excludes arch head. Louvered 
and panelled fold-away shutters. 

Cabinet: let into wainscot and wall is a partially glazed 
cabinet with iron hinged doors. Overwainscot 
doors flanked by stop-fluted Ionic half-engaged 
columns for frieze support. 

Chimney: removed with flanking windows for open- 
ing to conservatory. 


Dining Room: 

Width: 25’-914" 

Length: 35-10%" 
Height (approx.): 16’-0" 

The new dining room has both a northern and 
southern orientation. Large, tall windows strive to 
brighten a large space containing a large mantel which 
attempts to be Georgian. Although the general pro- 
portions seem to be reasonable, without people the 
overall effect is scaleless in photographs and cavern- 
ous in reality, whether furnished or empty. It would 
seem that quality and character were sacrificed for 
size. 


Flooring: oak; 24", common. 
Baseboard: 10”; cavetto and cyma cap. 
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Stair undercarriage 
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Walls: dark green “art nouveau” paper on plaster; 
painted over. Stop-fluted Tuscan columns with 
responds screen conservatory entrance. 

Cornice: bead, ogee and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster cove and wood slat ceiling, both with 
canvas facing. 

Doorway: 7'-7" high pantry door with overpanel; 
fascia and astragal architrave to cornice height 
(13’-1"). 

Windows: double-hung with transom lights of equal 
size to lower sash. Flat-panelled dado, panelled 
and louvered fold-away shutters, fascia and as- 
tragal architrave to cornice height. 

Lighting: two, wrought-iron, glass globe hanging 
lights; seven, three-light, wrought-iron sconces. 

Chimney: projects 0’-11”. 

Hearth: 8’-614" by 1'-10"; glazed black brick. 

Firebox: 3'-0” high by 5’-0” by 1’-1” deep; glazed 
black brick. 

Mantel: glazed black brick surround for flank- 
ing stop-fluted Ionic pilasters and wood, 
console-supported shelf 6’-0” high by 9’-64” 
by 1’-5” deep. 

Overmantel: flat panel in crossette surround. 
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Drawing room 


1966 


Courtesy, Robert Werlich 


Chimney detail 


Doorway detail 
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Library mantel 


dwellings for the extension of Madison avenue in 
1881. Mr. Fuller then began his work as de- 
signer. 

Two of the so-called Queen Anne dwellings 
designed by the young architect attracted the at- 
tention of a St. Louis builder. The builder came 
to Albany and engaged Mr. Fuller to go to that 
city and erect three similar houses. About two 
years later, Mr. Fuller returned to Albany and 
opened his own offices. 


The two “Queen Anne” houses mentioned 
may be those published in American Architect and 
Building News: one for W. W. Whitman, Little 
Falls, New York (Vol. 10, P1. 289, 9 July 1881) 
and the other for C. B. Kountze, Denver (Vol. 
11, Pl. 321, 18 February 1882). Both are typical 
of the times and are characterized by a lavish use 
of shingles and spindle work. 

There are three other houses by Fuller (and 
Wheeler) illustrated in this architectural maga- 








Original dining room 


zine, all from the same period as the Denman 
residence and all basically similar in style to it: 
residence for Edward Ellis, Schenectady, New 
York (Vol. 17, Pl. 474, 24 January 1885); resi- 
dence for Zenas Crane, Jr. Dalton, Massachu- 
setts (Vol. 21, Pl. 595, 21 May 1887); and 
residence for H. C. Pierce, St. Louis (Vol. 22, Pl. 
602, 9 July 1887). 

After dissolving his partnership with Wheeler 
in 1897, Fuller practiced on his own or with W. 
B. Pitcher, a former draftsman in his firm. The 
American Architect and Building News published 
drawings in 1901 for a Moorish style Albany 
Public Bath Building (Vol. 74, Pl. 1353, 30 No- 
vember), credited to Fuller and W. B. Pitcher; 
and there are in the collection of the Albany In- 
stitute of History and Art several sets of draw- 
ings signed “Fuller and Pitcher” which span the 
years 1906-10. In the latter year Fuller took 


William P. Robinson as his partner, calling the 
firm Fuller, Robinson and Company. This part- 
nership lasted until 1923 or 1924, after which 
Fuller presumably retired, or at least limited his 
practice. 

The Times-Union lists the following buildings 
designed by Fuller (and partners) in Albany: 
Steuben Street Y.M.C.A., Albany Storage Com- 
pany, Masonic Temple, Schools 10 and 19, Al- 
bany Orphan Asylum buildings, first buildings 
of the Albany High School and Albany Hospital 
groups, Albany garage, Albany Hardware and 
Iron Company, Harmanus Bleecker Library and 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall, guild house, choir 
house and rectory of St. Peter’s Church, Park 
branch of the National Commercial Bank, Uni- 
versity Club, and extensions to the Fort Orange 
Club. He was also responsible for the conversion 
of the old Corning home into the Albany Club, 
and for the design of some of the finest resi- 
dences in the city. 

The Albany Institute of History and Art lists 
also (in addition to its own building designed by 
Fuller): Albany County Bank, Home Savings 
Bank, Fourth Precinct station house, Schools 6 
and 24, additions to St. Agnes School, and the 
Railroad Y.M.C.A. 

Outside Albany, the Tzmes-Union lists the Oak- 
land, California, Y.M.C.A., and notes that Fuller 
assisted in designing a Y.M.C.A. in Paris, France. 
The Albany Institute of History and Art adds 
the Y.M.C.A. in Hartford, Connecticut; and State 
Normal School buildings in Cortland and 
Oneonta, New York. Fuller also designed the of- 
fice, Earl Memorial Chapel and the crematorium 
at Oakwood Cemetery, Troy, New York. No lo- 
cal sources list the Denman house in Washing- 
ton. The last building designed by Fuller was the 
Bethelem Central High School in Delmar, New 
York. 

Albert Fuller was also the author of a book on 
residential. design called Artistic Homes, one of 
many such treatises publishes during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. It was illustrated 
with his own designs, of course, and was revised 
five times between 1882-91 to keep it up-to- 
date. Undoubtedly it brought him a few clients. 
Fuller’s work kept pace with the times, starting 
out with “Queen Anne” designs in the 1880's, 
passing quickly into “Richardsonian Roman- 
esque”, and in the twentieth century switching 
to the Colonial and Classic Revival styles. He was 
involved in the technological aspects of his 
profession, also, showing an interest in the latest 
advances in plumbing during the early years, 
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and in reinforced concrete structural systems as 
his career drew to a close. 

Mr. Fuller was a trustee of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in Albany, and a member of numer- 
ous clubs in that city. He was one of the founders 
of the Albany Club. When he died at the age of 
eighty, he was survived by a son, Clarence; a 
daughter, Mrs. Gouvener C. Hall, both of Al- 
bany; and two grandchildren, Sally L. Nead and 
Prescott Nead, Jr., children of a deceased 
daughter. 

Albert Fuller and his work were held in high 
esteem by his contemporaries. The Times-Union 
called him the “dean of Albany architects”, and 
his obituary in the New York Times (10-4-34) noted 
that he had “constructed many of Albany’s fin- 
est buildings.” 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Withey, and T. Robins Brown, 
architectural historian. Ms. Brown, a former member of the board 
of directors of Historic Albany Foundation, has done extensive re- 
search on Albert Fuller and has prepared a comprehensive check- 
list of his buildings, including residential commissions.) 








HAMPTON B. DENMAN (c. 1830-1895) remains 
an elusive character. At the end of his brief obit- 
uary in the Washington Post (10-12-95) is a cryptic 
note: “‘Leavenworth, Kansas, papers please 
copy.” An inquiry to the Leavenworth Public 
Library disclosed that Denman had been elected 
mayor of Leavenworth in 1858, 1859 and 1862, 
and that many public improvements had been 
made during his administrations. Other than 
this, few other facts have come to light. He seems 
to have come to Washington sometime in the 
1870's, being first listed in the city directory in 
1876. Denman’s occupation was given as sur- 
veyor in 1880, and as clerk in the second audi- 
tor’s office (presumably the Treasury 
Department) in 1888. When he died in 1895, 
the Evening Star referred to him as a colonel, and 
“an incumbent of honorable and important po- 
litical offices.” (10-14-95) Among the honorary 
pallbearers at his funeral were Senator Elkins, 
Generals Morgan and Vincent, and attorney 
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George E. Hamilton. The active pallbearers in- 
cluded Gillespie Blaine of the James G. Blaine 
family, and Hampton Ewing, member of a fam- 
ily distinguished for many years in legal and po- 
litical circles. 

Denman’s wife, Mary Young Denman, died 
in 1898. Their only child, Hampton Young 
Denman, was in the real estate and insurance 
business, according to the 1901 city directory. 
He died in 1902, at the age of thirty, leaving a 
number of relatives in Washington and else- 
where, none of them having the Denman name. 


ELEANORA O’DONNELL HINCKLEY (1862-1934), 
a native of Baltimore, was the granddaughter of 
Columbus O’Donnell, for many years president 
of the Baltimore Gas Company. In 1885 she 
married Robert Hinckley, a portrait painter, and 
moved to Washington, where she involved her- 
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self with social activities and charitable work. She 
was a member of the Colonial Dames and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Hinckleys were separated before Mrs. 
Hinckley purchased the Sixteenth Street house. 
The three children remained with their mother 
in Washington; Mr. Hinckley moved to Reho- 
both Beach, Delaware, but returned to the city 
frequently to see his family and to work in the 
studio he maintained here. 

Mrs. Hinckley died at the age of seventy-two. 
Services were held at St. Paul’s Church, Fif- 
teenth and V Streets, N. W., the same church 
attended by the Denman family. She was sur- 
vived by her husband and two of their children, 
Robert and Gladys, Thomas having died during 
the influenza epidemic of 1918. 


(Sources: Robert O’Donnell Werlich, and obituary for Mrs. 
Hinckley, ES, 12-27-34.) 
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ROBERT HINCKLEY (1853-1941) was born in 
Boston, a descendant of Governors Simon 
Bondstreet, Thomas Dudley, and Thomas 
Hinckley of Massachusetts Bay Colony. He stud- 
ied art in Paris for seventeen years, part of the 
time under Carolus Duran. It was Hinckley who 
convinced Duran (in 1872) that he should found 
a school, or more properly, an atelier. Like John 
Singer Sargent, a fellow student under Duran, 
Hinckley painted the rich and the famous. His 
paintings of social figures adorned many Amer- 
ican homes and his portrayals of Government 
officials and others of high rank were placed in 
a number of public buildings, including the 
United States Capitol, West Point, and Annapo- 
lis. In Washington they can be seen in the Army- 
Navy, Metropolitan, and Chevy Chase clubs. His 
two most famous group paintings were “Alex- 





ander’s Feast”, which formerly hung in the old 
Arlington Hotel (whereabouts unknown at pres- 
ent), and “The First Operation with Ether’, 
painted for the Boston Medical Museum and 
now in the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. 

Robert Hinckley came to Washington in 1884 
and set up a studio at 1310 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., which he maintained for years. He 
also taught portraiture at the Corcoran School of 
Art and was a director of the school. Beginning 
in 1910 he made his permanent home at Reho- 
both Beach, Delaware. It was there that he died, 
at the age of eighty-eight. 


(Sources: Charles E. Fairman, Art and Arts of the Capitol of the 
United States of America. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1927, p. 287. Obituaries: NYT, 6-31-41, 21:6; ES, 6-22-41.) 
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GLapys HINCKLEY WERLICH (1891-1976) was 
born in Washington at 1310 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, and moved into the house at 1623 Sixteenth 
Street when she was fourteen. She made her de- 
but and was part of the Washington social group 
of young people which, a few years earlier, had 
included the Warder and Hay daughters. The 
edition of the Evening Star which described Alice 
Warder’s wedding (12-24-08) also carried an 
article on the fancy dress ball given by the Wil- 
liam F. Drapers for their daughter, Margaret 
(later Princess Boncompagni), which was. at- 
tended by all three Hinckley children. Thomas 
went dressed as a Puritan, Robert as the Earl of 
Leicester, and “Miss Gladys Hinckley ... as a 
‘Mild Winter’, wearing a simple gown of white 
satin, with holly berries in her hair.” 

Gladys Hinckley, an adventurous sort of per- 
son who traveled frequently in later life, became 
in 1911 the first Washington woman to fly in an 
airplane. A photograph reproduced in the Wash- 
ington Post at the time of her death shows her 
seated next to the pilot of a bi-plane with her 
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skirts tied around her ankles, her smiling face 
framed by an elegant fur hat. (WP, 1-21 -76) 

While on a European trip, she met McCeney 
Werlich, a native of Cleveland, graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and an 
Army lieutenant during World War I. They 
were married in 1923, and in 1925 he was ap- 
pointed to the diplomatic service. Mr. Werlich 
served in Latvia, Poland, Costa Rica and France, 
and was also chief of mission at Monrovia, Lib- 
eria. It was here that he became seriously ill with 
malaria, an illness which contributed to his early 
death from heart disease in 1936 while he was in 
Paris as second. secretary. 

After Mr. Werlich’s death, Gladys Werlich 
and their son, Robert, returned to Washington 
to live in the Sixteenth Street house. Mrs. Wer- 
lich again became prominent in Washington so- 
ciety, entertained frequently and spent much of 
her time traveling. Her house was filled with 
treasures collected during the years she and her 
husband lived abroad, and with many oriental 
art objects which had belonged to her great- 
great-grandfather, John O’Donnell, president 
of the East India Company. 

Mrs. Werlich’s hobby was collecting John 
Rogers sculpture groups. This popular Ameri- 
can art form, depicting such subjects as “Lincoln 
in the Council of War”, “Taking the Oath of 
Allegiance”, ‘Neighboring Pews’, and 
“Fetching the Doctor”, graced thousands of 
American parlors from the period just preced- 
ing the Civil War until many years afterwards. 
Gladys Werlich was fascinated by these sculp- 
tures because they were “typically American.” 
In an interview for the Evening Star in 1941, she 
commented: “Not only are the Civil War groups 
acknowledged to be historically important, but 
the others filled a need for the average person 
in thousands of homes when our art was passing 
through a rather crude phase.” (ES, 11-30-41) 
Robert Werlich shared his mother’s interest in 
these groups, and after her death gave their col- 
lection to the National Collection of Fine Arts. 

One day in January 1976 Mrs. Werlich was 
walking home from the grocery store in her 
neighborhood. She was attacked by three young 
boys, apparently intent on robbery. Knocked to 
the ground, she suffered a skull fracture and 
died five days afterward, never regaining con- 
sciousness. She was only two hundred feet from 
her home when the attack occurred. 


ROBERT O'DONNELL WERLICH (b. 1924), the only 
child of Gladys and McCeney Werlich, was born 
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in Paris and spent his early life abroad while his __ Vestibule entrance 
father was in the diplomatic service. He was ed- 
ucated at the Hill School in Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy. During World War II he served as an 
officer in the Merchant Marine, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant commander, and afterwards 
worked for several Government agencies in 
Washington before devoting his time to writing. 
Mr. Werlich has written several books, including 
United States, Canadian, and Confederate Currency; (°° (i See 
Orders and Decorations of All Nations; Russian Or- Fed & 5S Aiea vez Ke y) = | 
ders, Decorations, and Medals; and Badges of Impe- "4. # Nears Ad 
rial Russia. 

He is married to artist Nancy Shanklin of Nor- 
folk, the daughter of Mrs. E. W. Shanklin and 
the late Admiral Shanklin. The Werlichs have 
two daughters, Nancy O’Donnell and Eleanora 
O’Donnell. 





Basement grille 
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Appendix 
Chain of Title 


1885 Deed 10 May recorded 15 May; Liber 1126 fo- 


1895 


1902 


1904 


lio 91 
William F. Mattingly et ux, Mary S. to Hamp- 
ton B. Denman 
“.. Lots numbered ... (23)... (24)... (25) 
... (26) and the south six feet front by the 
depth thereof of lot . . . (27) of the subdivision 
of Square . . . (193) as the same is recorded in 
the office of the Surveyor of the District of Co- 
lumbia .. .” For $14,476. 
Estate of Hampton B. Denman, Administra- 
tion No. 6939 
Denman left no will; his son, Hampton Y. 
Denman, was declared his only heir-at-law. 
Will of Hampton Y. Denman, Administration 
No. 10820 (Probated 1904) 
All real property left to a number of charitable 
organizations, to be divided equally. Will chal- 
lenged by family; see below. 
Deed of Trust 26 January recorded 12 April; 
Liber 2787 folio 431 
George E. Hamilton, executor of last will and 
testament of Hampton Y. Denman; and the 
following bodies corporate ... The Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, the 
St. Rose Industrial School, St. Vincent’s Or- 
phan Asylum, the Trustees of St. Joseph’s 
Male Orphan Asylum, and the Home for In- 
curables, all parties of the first part; and Mary 
Fenlon (widow) of Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Eleanor Morris Drouth, wife of Edward S. 
Drouth, of Washington, D. C.; Joseph N. 
Young and Johanna Young, his wife, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Henrietta Ewing of Lancaster, 
Ohio; John H. Lynch of New York City, Louise 
Lynch Landis, wife of Captain Landis, USA, 
of West Point, New York; and Mary Lynch 
Pope, wife of Lieut. Colonel Pope, USA, Den- 
ver, Colorado, all parties of the second part; 
and George E. Hamilton and the Washington 
Loan and Trust Company, parties of the third 
art: 
Whereas, a certain agreement of family set- 
tlement and compromise of litigation concern- 
ing the validity of the last will . . . of Hampton 
Y. Denman, late of the City of Washington, 
has been executed by all of his next of kin and 
heirs at law, in consideration of and in the car- 
rying out of which compromise this deed of 
trust is executed: 

1. Parties of first and second parts grant to 
parties of third part. . . Allthose premises. . .1n 
the City of Washington, District of Columbia 
... as follows: All of lots ... (23... (24)... 
(25) and .. . (26) and the south .. . (6) feet by 
the depth thereof of lot ... (27) of James E. 
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1905 


1905 


192] 


1921 


Fitch et al subdivision of lots in Square 193, as 
per plat recorded in the Office of the Sur- 
veyor for the District of Columbia, in Liber 
C.H.B., folio 189; also all of the interest and 
estate of said Hampton Y. Denman in all other 
real estate ... wherever situated ..., in trust 
(Remainder of text concerns trustees’ role 
in sale of property, payment of taxes, etc., and 
sets forth what proportion each beneficiary is 
to receive from proceeds of sale.) 
Deed of Confirmation, 2 February recorded 7 
February; Liber 2860 folio 210 
Little Sisters of the Poor, et al, to George E. 
Hamilton et al, Trustees 
“...have ...sold...all property and real es- 
tate described and conveyed by ... Deed of 
Trust [see above]; also all the real estate, wher- 
ever situated, of which the late Hampton Y. 
Denman died seized and possessed ... This 
Deed being made to confirm the said above 
mentioned Deed-in-trust .. .” 
Deed 7 February recorded 8 February; Liber 
2902 folio 55 
George E. Hamilton et al, Trustees, to Elean- 
ora O’Donnell Hinckley (of Maryland) 
“.. In consideration of ... ($32,000) ...; in 
pursuance of the requirements of said Deeds 
in Trust [reference is to deeds quoted above] 
the offer . . . was submitted to the beneficiaries 
and accepted by a majority ...; Lots... (23) 
... (24) and the South .. . (6) feet feet by full 
depth of Lot . . . (25) in J. E. Fitch and others’ 
subdivision of Square . . . (193) as per plat re- 
corded 3." 
Deed 8 June; Liber 4528 Folio 439 
Eleanora O’Donnell Hinckley to Edwin S. 
Hergesheimer 
Lots 23, 24, and south six feet of lot 25 
Deed 8 June; Liber 4528 folio 440 
E. S. Hergesheimer to Eleanora O’Donnell 


1934 


1976 


1977 
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Hinckley and Gladys Constance Hinckley, as 
joint tenants 

Same property as above 

Will of Eleanora O’Donnell Hinckley, 
Administration No. 47701 

House at 1623 Sixteenth Street specifically 
willed to daughter, Gladys Hinckley Werlich. 
Will of Gladys Hinckley Werlich, Administra- 
tion No. 311-76 

All property left to son, Robert O’Donnell 
Werlich, and to son and National Savings and 
Trust, as trustees. 

Deed 19 May, Instrument No. 18825 
Robert O’Donnell Werlich, and Robert 
O’Donnell Werlich and National Savings and 
Trust, as Trustees, to Arthur Auerbach et ux, 
Kristan L. 

‘...Lot...(145) in Square. . . (193) inacom- 
bination o:1 lots made by Eleanora O’Donnell 
Hinckley as per plat recorded in Liber 31 in 
folio 119 in the Office of the Surveyor for the 
District of Columbia .. .” For $155,000. 


Building Permits 


1886 


1905 


1906 


1950 
1950 
1970 


Owner: Hampton B. Denman 

No. 2316, 16 June. Permit to build 
Architects: Fuller and Wheeler, Albany 
Builder: John Snaith 

Estimated cost: $22,000 

Dwelling, “2 story, attic and basement”; brick 
and “Longmeadow” stone 


Owner: Mrs. Robert Hinckley 

No. 1234, 27 October. Permit to alter 

“Cut window down and form doorway in rear. 
Enclose side porch with glass to form conserv- 
atory.” Another description of work says: 
“Cut down one side of twin window 3 x 9 to 
make sash door. Brick work to be removed 


Estimated cost: $150. 

No. 3151, 17 May. Permit to alter 

Architect: Frank H. Jackson 

Builder: R. L. Parry 

Estimated cost: $3500 

“To build one story addition in rear—shore 
up and put in I beams and take out chimney 
in dining room from first floor to ceiling.” 


Owner: Gladys Hinckley Werlich 
A-6203, 2 February. Plumbing permit 
A-19057, 6 December. Plumbing permit 
B-171513, 20 February. Plumbing permit 
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Detail of mantel, second floor hall 


Architectural Drawings 

Projection plan; ink on linen. Filed with Permit No. 
2316, 6-16-86. 

Site plan; on Surveyor’s Office plat. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 3151, 5-19-06. Shows dining room addi- 
tion and has some measurements. 

Plan of principal floor. Reproduced in AABN at small 
scale in upper corner of perspective sketch. See 
first entry below. 


Views 


AABN, Vol. 19, no. 547 (19 June 1886). Perspective 
sketch and small plan. 

IA, Vol. 9, No. 10 (July 1887). Photograph of Six- 
teenth Street facade. 
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1720 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
The ‘Toutorsky Residence 


This house is located on the west side of the 
street, between Riggs Place and S Street, in square 
178, on lots 67, 68, and 69, now taxed as lot 
800. 


History 


The house at 1720 Sixteenth Street was built 
by Supreme Court Justice Henry B. Brown, who 
had come to Washington in 1891 after a distin- 
guished career on the United States District 
Court in Detroit. He purchased the land in 1891 
from Alice L. Riggs and E. Francis Riggs, paying 
a total of $25,150 for the three lots. The building 
permit was issued in October 1892. William 
Henry Miller of Ithaca, New York, was the ar- 
chitect, and the cost was estimated at $40,000. 

Justice Brown was listed in the city directories 
at 1720 Sixteenth Street from 1894 until his 
death in 1913 and apparently made no changes 
which required a building permit. In his will the 
property was included in the part of his estate 
left to a number of relatives. In 1917 the house 
was sold to Louise D. Davis of Bar Harbor, 
Maine. In March 1918 a permit was issued to 
Mrs. Davis to convert an open wood porch on 
the rear of the second floor to an enclosed sun 
porch with brick walls; in July she received a per- 
mit to excavate for a garage. No further permits 
for building the garage have been found, but it 
is probable that it was at this time that the exist- 
ing garage and apartment on Riggs Place were 
constructed. 

Mrs. Davis was listed at the address from 
1919-23. In 1924 the house was leased to the 
Persian legation, which occupied it until 1927. 
In 1928 the directory listed the property as va- 
cant. Mrs. Davis had sold the property in 1925 
for $57,000 to Arline Davis Ireland, who was 
most likely a daughter. Mrs. Ireland was listed at 
the address from 1929-30; in 1931 the Blue 
Book social register showed her residing in New 
York City. No other information has been found 
on either Mrs. Davis or Mrs. Ireland. The latter 
apparently leased the house to a Katherine E. 
Brandenburg until she sold it in 1938 for 


$20,000. The property changed hands several 
times in the next few years; in 1940 the city di- 
rectory showed a Frederick L. Payne (not the 
owner) living there. 

The house was purchased by the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America in 1942 for $30,000. When 
the organization applied for a building permit in 
1943 to make some minor changes, it was speci- 
fied that the building was used for business of- 
fices. It was probably during the ownership of 
the Zionist Organization that the reception hall 
was partitioned off with glass blocks to form an 
office, although no permit has been found to 
document this. 

1720 Sixteenth Street changed hands three 
times between November 1946 and April 1947, 
with continued fluctuations in price. The Zionist 
Organization sold it for $70,000, an increase of 
$40,000 over their purchase price in 1942. The 
new owner then sold it four months later to a 
California woman named Shirley Morgan for 
only $25,000. (The price may have reflected, of 
course, some personal agreement between buyer 
and seller.) Mrs. Morgan held the property only 
one month before selling it for $65,000. 

The new owners were the Russian pianist and 
music teacher, Basil P. Toutorsky, and his Mex- 
ican-born wife, Maria. The building is presently 
used as a residence and music academy by the 
Toutorskys, who have made no significant alter- 
ations to it. 

The house, as furnished by the Toutorskys, is 
fascinating. It is filled with mementoes from 
Russia and Mexico, gifts from many friends, 
Mrs. Toutorsky’s collections of dolls and swans 
depicted in a variety of materials, and Professor 
Toutorsky’s collections of antiques and musical 
instruments. There is a concert grand Bechstein 
piano on which Lizst played, and several keys 
from Wagner’s grand piano (1876). The keys 
were a gift from William and Theodore Stein- 
way, sent in 1953 in appreciation for what Tou- 
torsky had done “to encourage musical interest 
and further the cause of good music.” A collec- 
tion of medals and decorations, and uniforms 
from the period of World War I, are only a few 
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Pe 


South elevation from Riggs Place 


of the other items of interest in a house remark- 
able for the expression of the lives and person- 
alities of its owners. The Toutorskys are ideal 
occupants for a house designed by William Henry 
Miller, a collector of art objects and musical in- 
struments himself, whose own house must have 
borne a strong resemblance to theirs. 


Architecture 


The large red brick house at 1720 Sixteenth 
Street on Riggs Place is typical of a period torn 
by stylistic anomalies. Our 19th century heritage 
is full of such interesting and often entertaining 
reminders of architects and clients not entirely 
sensible to the realities of climate, terrain or 
technology. Today we can appreciate the idio- 
syncracies of a neo-Belgium structure in a hot 
southern climate as long as we also understand 
the inherent naivete. 

Justice Henry Brown retained William Henry 
Miller in 1892 to plan his Washington residence. 
Miller, a prolific architect from Ithaca, New York, 
was noted for his residential and university 
buildings. The varied structures were well suited 
to the cool climate and he chose freely of the 
expressions of the day: Arts and Crafts, Queen 
Anne, Romanesque. His design for Justice Brown 
more than alludes to his New England education 
and north European travels. Although the resi- 
dence is related to residential architecture of late 
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16th century Belgium, the severity of ornament 
suggests the influence of Miller’s contemporar- 
ies in England, particularly Richard Norman 
Shaw. 

History states that the use of brick with stone 
dressings is native to Holland and Belgium as is 
the high ratio of window to wall area. The deep 
red color absorbs heat while the extra window 
space admits the additional light necessary in a 
dull northern climate. The generally uniform 
windows, often reflected in several long rows, 
are usually so close as to dwarf the pilasters 
which separate them. The stepped gables of the 
Justice Brown residence, with their string 
courses, fractable scrolls and decorative tie-rods, 
rise to broken-scrolled peaks very reminiscent of 
Antwerp. The steep roofs rear in defiance of the 
heavy snows that will never come. 

Whereas the general residence style evokes 
the late 16th century, there are deviations. The 
Riggs Place semicircular bow represents a minor 
anomaly, while the odd semioctagonal stair tower 
which crowds it would seem to relate more to an 
earlier period. The entrance doorway however 
is characteristic of a later trend though one not 
much after the first quarter of the 17th century. 


Site: 

Orientation: The residence faces east on a corner lot 
measuring 67'-0” on Sixteenth Street by 100’-0” 
on Riggs Place. 
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’4" on Sixteenth Street by 50’-3” deep. The one 
and one half and two story “L’-shaped service 
wing, which projects 39’-1" from the main struc- 
ture, measures 30’-7 14%" wide on the alley. The 
building is 36’-6” from sidewalk to gutter. 

Foundations: brick with concrete slab. 

Structure: brick bearing walls with wood joists and 
rafters. There are iron tie-rods with elaborate 
heads. 

Walls: the base is faced with rusticated sandstone for 
common bond red brick walls. There are sand- 
stone fractable caps and string courses at window 
sill and lintel. Paired brick and sandstone pilas- 
ters separate the second and third floor entrance 
facade bays. 

Doorways and doors: the Sixteenth Street sandstone 
entrance has fluted composite columns on ped- 
estals for a full entablature and segmental tym- 
panum. The oak double door, recessed 3'-5", has 
partial glazing and a stone egg and dart archi- 
trave. The side entrance to the stair hall has a 
Jack arch with keystone and a panelled and partly 
glazed oak door. The wooden garage doors on 
Riggs Place are six-fold and slide in tandem. 

Windows: most windows are double-hung. The first 
floor study has tripartite openings with stone 
transom bars for stained glass transom windows. 
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Detail, iron fencing and entrance facade 


Enclosures: The house and service wing form two 
sides of a walled-in courtyard 35’-5 4" wide by 
43'-10" deep. The carriage yard on Riggs Place, 
enclosed by a brick wall, is 26’-6 4" wide by 7’- 
4” deep to the garage wall. On Sixteenth Street 
and Riggs Place are brick piers, with stone bases 

Paving: concrete walks to entrance terrace and side 
stoop. Concrete carriage court. 

Outbuildings: originally on the site of the carriage 
court was a small, one story brick building with 
conical roof of fishscale tile. The present garage 
and carriage house are additions. In the north- 
west corner of the courtyard is a utility structure 
6’-0" wide by 9’-0" deep with access through the 
garden wall to the alley. 

Landscaping: the courtyard has an assortment of 
scrub trees. There is no grass or formal planting. 
Within the fenced enclosure on Sixteenth Street 
is English ivy at the fence and terrace, silver 
beech, boxwood and various young azaleas and 
rhododendrons. 


Exterior: 


Dimensions: The two and one half story structure 
with attic and raised basement measures 46’-8 





Entrance door knocker 
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Entrance hall 


The salon and west dining room semicircular- 
headed casements are semihexagonal, flush with 
the wall, and screened by stained glass. The stair 
hall window has a stone transom bar for a semi- 
circular-headed glass window. 

Terraces: there are nine sandstone risers to the rus- 
ticated sandstone entrance terrace which is di- 
vided in bays by three piers for wrought iron 
railings. Capping the semicircular bow on Riggs 
Place is a third floor terrace with brick piers for 
wrought iron railings. 
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Entrance hall, with glass partition behind tapestry 


Stoop: there are seven concrete risers to the side 
stoop to the stair hall. 

Balcony: projecting from the second floor south bay 
of the street facade is a sandstone and wrought 
iron balcony. 

Cornice: gable fractables; copper gutter system as 
cornice. 

Roof: orange fishscale tiles for slopes, built-up for 
nominally flat areas. 

Chimneys: stone caps the four brick chimneys. 


Entrance Hall: 

Height: 10’-11” 

Depth: 24’-0" 

Width (including stair landing): 24’-1” 

The entrance hall was designed as the living room 
and circulation space of the house. Before a glass 
block partition was constructed to create the study, its 
character was one of spaciousness and informality, 
exhibiting the assymetrical open plan associated with 
the Shingle Style. The southeast orientation allowed 
for morning light with afternoon light especially in 
winter. 
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Front parlor 
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Front parlor toward entrance hall Front parlor mantel 


room height which produces its intimate mood. The 
rich material gives the house the impression of being 
cool on bright, hot summer days and warm during 
the cold winter months. 

The antecedent for the numerous large windows 1s 
found in northern Europe where it was necessary to 
dispel the gloom associated with its climate. Here, 
though the climate is very much more sunny than in 
Belgium, those same windows were necessary to dis- 
pel the gloom that would have been the product of 
the dark panelling. 


Flooring: herringbone. 

Baseboard: 6”; fascia and cyma. 

Wainscot: 6’-1 4%” high; panels in stiles. Plain frieze 
with scotia and cyma cap. 

Walls: wood painted blue, flat panels. 

Cornice: ovolo, corona and cyma. 

Doorways: 8’-6 %” high pocket doors with double 
cyma cap and flat-panelled overdoor. 

Windows: 9’-8” high (floor to soffit); double-hung, 
set in fascia architrave. 

Chimney: projects 7”. 
Hearth: 5’-0” by 1’-8” deep; brown tile. 
Firebox: 2'-5" wide by 2’-10” by 1'-7 %” deep; 

tile glazed cream. Back parlor 
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Back parlor 


Surround: 4'-7” wide by 4'-6"; brick and mar- 
bleized slate. 

Mantel: French Renaissance manner; panelled 
pilasters support rinceau frieze for shelf 5’- 
11 4" high 6’-7”. Flanking shelves each 1'-3” 
wide. 

Overmantel: raised panel. 


Back Parlor: 
Height: 10’-9” 
Width: 29’-2 4" 
Depth: 16’-11 ” 

The back parlor lacks the richness described else- 
where in this study. This lack is due in part to what 
seems an early renovation. Although the precise 
changes are unknown, the ceiling is not original but 
consists of poorly crafted wood sheets painted cream. 
The panelled walls, painted blue with gilt trim, may 
have been natural as in the front parlor. The denti- 
culated cornice may be a replacement. 

Although the pilasters flanking each opening are 
reminiscent of the style selected for the dining room, 
the general character is confused by delicate mould- 
ings, the present choice of color, and especially the 
large neo-classical mantel which together give more 
the impression of the Beaux Arts than the “Victo- 
rian”. 


Flooring: herringbone. 

Baseboard: 7”, fascia. 

Dado: 2'-1” high; flat panels in astragal moulding. 

Walls: flat panels. 

Doorways: 1’-8” deep jamb. Raised panel pocket 
doors 8'-6" high. 

Windows: 5 4" deep jamb. Semihexagonal tripartite 
bays with semicircular transom light; lead cames 
for ochre and clear glass. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 6’-11”" by 2’-10" deep; tile glazed ochre. 

Firebox: 3’-4" wide by 3’-0" by 1'-4" deep; cast 
iron. 

Surround: glazed ochre tile and variegated mar- 
ble 6’-2” by 4’-1”" high. 

Mantel: fluted Corinthian columns support oak 
leaf frieze and denticulated cornice shelf 5’- 
1” high by 8’-2” by 1'-2” deep. 


Dining Room (mahogany): 
Height: 10’-10" 
Width: 16’-10 4" 
Depth: 24'-7 4" 

The dining room bow overlooking Riggs Place gives 
a predominantly southern exposure to a southwest 
orientation. Opposite the entrance door, a bay win- 
dow niche adds west light and, as seen from the en- 
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trance hall vestibule, seems further to expand the 

interior space. 

The ornamentation has late 16th century Elizabe- 
than antecedents, with notably the panelling, banded 
colonnettes, stylized pilasters and ribbed plaster ceil- 
ing suggesting the period. The bow colonnettes, how- 
ever, support “colonial” valance boards and the odd 
gyph frieze of the entrance hall wainscot is duplicated 
in the entablature. The fireplace is the greatest dis- 
crepancy. The unadorned, massive and richly veined 
stone surround with its bracketed wood shelf seems 
an adaption of Henry Richardson’s Romanesque 
work of the 1880’s. 

Flooring: oak, herringbone. 

Baseboard: 3 4" fascia with ogee cap. 

Dado: 4’-0" high, raised panels with fascia frieze. 

Walls: flat panels alternate with mirrored panes sep- 
arated by pilasters. Semicircular bow 13’-5” by 
8’-9” deep, each bay separated by stop-fluted 
Corinthian columns. Buffet (removed) set in east 
wall alcove 8” deep by 9’-9” wide. 

Doorways: 1'-8” deep jamb, raised panel pocket 
doors, 8'-6" high. 

Windows: double-hung at bow. 1'-8 2" deep alcove 
right of chimney with semihexagonal tripartite 
bay having lead cames for light green, purple 
and clear glass. Semicircular transom light. 9’-9 
1/2” high floor to soffit. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 9'-2” by 1'-9” deep; glazed tiles. 
Firebox: 2'-11" wide by 3’-0” by 10” deep; cast 
iron and brass coal surround and grate. 

Surround: variegated marble 9’-0" wide. 

Mantel: gargoyle brackets support shelf 4’-9” 
high by 9’-1” by 10” deep. 

Overmantel: flat panel surrounded by acanthus 
panels flanked by mirrors. 


Biographies 


WILLIAM HENRY MILLER (1848-1922) was born 
in New York, in the small town of Trenton, now 
called Barneveldt. For the rest of his life he was 
associated with upstate New York, particularly 
with the city of Ithaca. His father was Major 
Henry Miller, his mother Clarissa (Burlingame) 
Miller. After attending Mechanicsville Academy 
and the Clinton Liberal Institute, he entered 
Cornell University in 1868 at the age of twenty, 
becoming one of its first students. He was, liter- 
ally, the first student in the School of Architec- 
ture, where he studied under the direction of 
Professor Charles Babcock.’ 

Miller’s education at Cornell was not limited 
to his classwork but was enriched by his close as- 
sociation with the president of the university, 
Andrew Dickson White. White was very much 
interested in the arts and had one of the finest 
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collections of architectural books in the country. 
He had lectured in history and the history of art 
at the University of Michigan from 1857-64, 
before becoming president of the newly-estab- 
lished Cornell University in 1866. 

In 1870 White was considering designs for a 
president’s house. In his book on the history of 
the Cornell campus, Kermit Parsons relates that 
the original plans for the house, drawn by New 
York architect George Hathorne and based on 
one of Calvert Vaux’s designs, were not accept- 
able to White. They were turned over to William 
Henry Miller, then a student, and he was able to 
modifiy them to White’s satisfaction.” Through 


1 Much of the material on Miller comes from an unpublished mas- 
ter’s thesis By Edgar R. Dethlefsen (Cornell, 1957). While useful, 
some of the dating is inaccurate, notably that for the White house 
and the Finch remodeling. 

? Kermit C. Parsons, The Cornell Campus, A History of Its Planning 
and Development. Ithaca: The Cornell University Press, 1968, pp. 
14-18. 
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this association the two men became close friends, 
and White was a constant source of inspiration 
to the young architect. Much later (1911) Miller 
added a wing to the house. 

Upon his graduation Miller opened his archi- 
tectural practice in Ithaca and was successful to 
the point where he could, in 1874, leave the of- 
fice in the hands of an assistant and tour Europe 
for a period of several months. This European 
trip enabled him to see first-hand the architec- 
tural monuments he had been studying through 
drawings; undoubtedly he was made aware also 
of current styles in European architecture. When 
he returned from Europe Miller married Emma 
Halsey and soon began work on his own house, 
a structure which he remodeled several times to 
accommodate his family and his collection of art 
objects and musical instruments. It was at this 
time that he received the commission to remodel 
the home of Francis Finch, a lawyer, friend of 
Ezra Cornell, judge, and later dean of the Cor- 
nell Law School. In an article on this house Jay 
E. Cantor comments that the Finch remodeling 
reflected Miller’s “vivid impressions of the re- 
forms being effected in architectural design 
abroad, particularly in England.” He notes that 
the Finch house was an early example of the 
English “Queen Anne” style which became so 
popular in this country during the last decades 
of the century.’ It is possible, also, that Miller 
saw some of the new English work in architec- 
tural magazines at Cornell. Andrew Dickson 
White would very likely have had copies of Brit- 
ish magazines such as Building News and The 
Builder, which showed a number of examples of 
the “Queen Anne” style in the early 1870's. 
Twenty years later when he designed the resi- 
dence for Justice Brown on Sixteenth Street 
Miller was still using the same type of interior 
woodwork he used in the Finch house. 

Miller’s prolific, Ithaca-based practice spanned 
a period of fifty years, and according to Dethlef- 
sen’s thesis, he did not take on a partner until 
1910, when Philip Mallory joined his firm. Miller 
designed many residences for Cornell professors 
and wealthy businessmen in Ithaca, but his resi- 
dential practice was not limited to that city, there 
being numerous examples in Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and other New York towns as well as several 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, and two 
in Washington, D.C. The other Washington 
house was built for Senator Philetus Sawyer in 
1888 and formerly stood at 1701 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W. (at Twentieth Street). It was de- 
scribed in American Architect and Building News as 
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being of “dark brownstone with darker trim”. 
It featured a heavy, Romanesque, round-arched 
entrance porch, above which projected a 
rounded, turreted oriel window.‘ 

Miller’s most well-known residence was the 
McGraw-Fiske house, designed in 1880 for Miss 
Jenny McGraw, daughter of John McGraw, a 
wealthy Ithaca lumberman and benefactor of 


3 Jay E. Cantor, “Three Fountain Place in Ithaca, New York, the 
Home of Professor and Mrs. Henry Guerlac”, Antiques, Vol. 102, 
No. 6 (December 1972) pp. 1052-59. 

* Vol. 24, 24 November 1888, p. 243, pl. 674. 
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Cornell University. Apparently she gave him a 
free hand, not only in designing the residence 
but in decorating it and landscaping the grounds. 
Then she went off to Europe, married Professor 
Willard Fiske, and did not return until the pro- 
ject was nearly completed. At this time she was 
near death; a glimpse of the house from her car- 
riage was all she had, and she died without ever 
seeing the spectacular interior with its special 
rooms designed to house her collection of Euro- 
pean art objects.° The elaborate stone, castle- 
like structure was the marvel of the region and a 
great boost to Miller’s career. Dethlefsen states 
that from then on he was sought out not only as 
an architect but as an interior designer and land- 
scape architect as well. In his interior remodel- 
ing of the Sibley-Averill house in Rochester in 
1882 Miller again created the lavish interiors he 
had produced for the McGraw-Fiske house, 
though the Sibley-Averill house exhibited items 
of American as well as European craftsmanship, 
notaby the work of Tiffany and Cottier.® 

Although his skill as an interior designer 
brought him many residential commissions, 
Miller’s practice was by no means confined to 
this aspect of his profession. In Ithaca he de- 
signed three churches—the Congregationalist 
(now St. Catherine Greek Orthodox), the First 
Baptist, and the First Unitarian. The catalog of 
Miller’s works compiled by Dethlefsen also lists 
office buildings, schools and libraries. For the 
Sage family of Ithaca Miller designed a number 
of buildings, including two houses, an office 
building and a picture gallery. In 1888 he de- 
signed a building for Wells College in Aurora, 
which has stepped gables similar to that on the 
Justice Brown residence. In the college library 
files is a letter written by Miller to a Mr. N. L. 
Zabriskie, dated 12 February 1889, apparently 
in reply to a question about his use of the mate- 
rials on the building. A section is quoted here 
because it shows Miller’s concern at this time 
with achieving a dark, rich effect in his build- 
ings. It will be remembered also that the Sawyer 
house in Washington was described as “dark 
brownstone with darker trim”. 


The reason we use chestnut in the gables is 
that it will look fine as it turns dark and old and 
in the manner in which it is finished will hardly 
cost more than clear white pine. It is finished 
with a coat of oil and then a coat of weather- 
proof varnish. This with the dark plaster will give 
a very Pee effect besides it needant (sic) be 

ainted afterwards at all, simply left to turn as 
lack as it will.’ 
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Undoubtedly Miller’s finest achievement was 
the library building for Cornell University. Now 
called the Uris Library, it was built in 1889 and 
attracted the interest of architectural critics 
throughout the country. Originally, plans for 
the library had been drawn by the prominent 
Boston architect, Henry Van Brunt; after sev- 
eral revisions, however, they were rejected and 
Miller won a competition for the design. The 
building is a handsome Romanesque structure 
with a distinguished bell tower, and is also noted 
for the ingenious use of a sloping site and the 
efficient arrangement of interior spaces. This 
building was only one of several Miller did for 
Cornell. Barnes Hall preceded the library, and 
Boardman Hall, Stimson Hall and Prudence Ris- 
ley Hall followed. 

Miller’s style of the 1880’s and 1890's, the 
period during which the Sixteenth Street house 
was designed, drew heavily on the past—Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Swiss cottage, Dutch and English 
Tudor sources are easily detected—but the end 
product was definitely nineteenth century 
American and the expression strong and per- 
sonal. By the turn of the century this mixture of 
styles had all but disappeared from his work. In 
discussing Miller’s design for Stimson Hall at 
Cornell (1903) Parsons notes that he demon- 
strated that “he could design a simple functional 
building respecting historical styles but free of 
eclecticism.”® In his last commission for Cor- 
nell, Prudence Risley Hall (1913), Miller once 
again deferred to history, this time to the “Col- 
legiate Gothic” so popular on college campuses 
at the time. 

William Henry Miller was an astonishingly 
prolific and talented architect and, fortunately, 
many of his major buildings are still standing. 
Like other fine regional architects, he deserves 
wider recognition than he has yet received. 


HENRY BILLINGS Brown (1836-1913) was born 
in Lee, Massachusetts, the son of Billings Brown, 
a manufacturer. He graduated from Yale in 
1856, traveled in Europe for a year and then 
studied law at both Harvard and Yale, though 





* Tragedy clung to the house. In 1906, while being used as a frater- 
nity house, it burned to the ground, causing the death of seven 
people. 

* H. H. Richardson also used Cottier. See discussion of the John 
Hay house interiors, 1603 H Street - 800 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
7 Wells College Library, Catalog No. W, WE 1, Miscellaneous, 
18GF. 

8 Parsons, op. cit., p. 189. 
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Justice Brown residence 


c. 1905 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 


he did not graduate from either institution. After 
working in a law office in Ellington, Connecticut, 
he moved to Detroit in 1859, continued his law 
studies and was admitted to the bar in 1860. In 
1861 he was appointed deputy United States 
marshal, in 1863 assistant United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Michigan, and in 1868 
filled a vacancy as a circuit judge for Wayne 
County. As Detroit was a thriving port at this 
time, most of the cases in which Brown was in- 
volved concerned maritime and commercial 
matters, and he became a recognized authority 
on admirality law in the Great Lakes region. In 
1875 President Grant appointed him United 
States judge for the eastern district of Michigan; 
in 1876 he compiled and published Reports of 
Admiralty and Revenue Cases, Argued and Deter- 
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mined in the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States for the Western Lake and River Districts, which 
covered cases from 1859-75. 

Brown served on the District Court with great 
distinction for fifteen years, until he was ap- 
pointed an associate judge of the Supreme Court 
in December 1890 by President Harrison. This 
was a period when the workload of the court was 
especially heavy. The calendar was four years in 
arrears, and the Circuit Court of Appeals had 
not yet been created. Austere, formal, and “al- 
most painfully neat in his appearance” (DAB), 
Brown was a dominant figure on the court and 
the highest authority in the country on admiralty 
law. Probably his outstanding opinion, however, 
was his dissent from the majority on the court 
when it ruled that certain sections of the Income 
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Tax Act of 1894 were unconstitutional. 

An attack of neuritis in 1890 had destroyed 
Justice Brown’s sight in one eye, and through- 
out his Supreme Court career he was forced to 
rely on the assistance of others in his judicial 
work. In 1906, at the age of seventy, he retired 
from the court. According to the Dictionary of 
American Biography he spent the rest of his years 
in Bronxville, New York; however, he continued 
to be listed in the Washington city directories at 
1720 Sixteenth Street until his death in 1913. In 
addition to his career as a jurist, Henry Brown 
was a fine scholar and student of literature. 
While in Washington he was first vice president 
of the Washingon Monument Society which 
made him, in effect, president, as the President 
of the United States was the titular head. Justice 
Brown was married twice: in 1864 to Caroline 
Pitts of Detroit, and after her death in Italy in 
1902 to her friend, Josephine B. English Tyler, 
widow of Lieutenant F. H. Tyler, U.S.N., and 
niece of Admiral Earl English. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB; Obituaries: NYT, 9-5-13, 
9:3; ES 9-5-13) 


BasIL PETER TouTorsky (b. 1896), pianist, com- 
poser, and educator, was born in Novotcher- 
kask, Russia. A member of a distinguished noble 
family, he was educated by private tutors and be- 
gan his musical education at the age of four 
studying under his mother, nee Evdokya Sam- 
sonov, a talented pianist. The gift of perfect 
pitch aided his muscal progress, and at the age 
of ten he began studying violin with Professor 
Stadji. In 1913 he was graduated from the No- 
votcherkask Gymnasya and the Novotcherkask 
Musical College. Later Toutorsky studied under 
professors of the Moscow Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. He obtained his L.L.B. from the Moscow Im- 
perial Lycee-University of Tsarevitch Nicholas, 
and is now the last known living graduate of this 
institution for hereditary noblemen. He received 
an L.L.M. in June 1916 from the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Moscow. 

Graduating during World War I, Toutorsky 
was immediately called to the naval service as 
midshipman and appointed to the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet. 
Taking part in various expeditions, his ship, the 
dreadnought Empress Mara, was blown up in Oc- 
tober 1916; although wounded he was one of the 
very few to survive. After graduation in 1917 
from the Naval Academy for Midshipmen of the 
Fleet in Petrograd, he received his commission 
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as a naval officer and continued his service with 
the naval forces in the Black Sea. Later he was 
appointed to the legal section of the staff of the 
White Army and Navy, serving until July 1920, 
when with the last evacuation from the Crimea 
he went to Turkey. 

After two and one half years of exile in Istan- 
bul, Toutorsky was able to come to the United 
States in 1923; be became a citizen in 1930. Re- 
suming his musical career, he toured the United 
States, Mexico, Canada, and Europe as a concert 
pianist. He founded and directed the Toutorsky 
Studio-Salon and Academy of Music in Los An- 
geles and maintained it until his marriage in 
1936, when he moved to Washington and con- 
tinued his teaching. Toutorsky’s instruction, 
based on the principles of the Moscow Conserv- 
atory of Music, drew an increasing number of 
students. In 1947 he and his wife left their studio 
apartment and acquired the spacious house at 
1720 Sixteenth Street. 

In addition to teaching at his academy, Profes- 
sor Toutorsky was for seven years head of the 
piano department at Chevy Chase College 
(1943-50). He has organized benefit perfor- 
mances and lecture series and has judged many 
musical competitions. Toutorsky is considered 
an authoritative interpreter of Chopin and the 
Russian composers. He is also an author, having 
written numerous articles on Russian music, in- 
cluding ‘Musical Development of Russia” 
(1931), “Nationalism in Music” (1952), and 
“Chords and Discords”. 

In Toutorsky’s study are portraits of many fa- 
mous friends of his generation and boyhood 
pictures from Imperial Russia. There is a rare 
1940 photograph of Sergei Rachmaninoff, in- 
scribed to Toutorsky just three years before the 
composer’s death. Also of interest is a collection 
of historical value pertaining to World War I: 
medals, decorations (some which Professor Tou- 
torsky himself received), uniforms and docu- 
ments. Among the highest decorations is one 
presented to Ignace Paderewski when he be- 
came Prime Minister of Independent Poland in 
1919. 

Professor Toutorsky is a member of a number 
of professional organizations, among them the 
District of Columbia chapter of the National As- 
sociation for American Composers (vice presi- 
dent); Washington Performing Arts Society 
(patron); Military Order of World Wars (perpet- 
ual member); the American Society for Russian 
Naval Historians, and the International Plat- 
form Association. He is also a Fellow of the In- 
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ternational Biographical Association of 
Cambridge, England. 

Many honors and awards have come to Basil 
Toutorsky during his lifetime, including a Doc- 
tor of Music degree from the American Inter- 
national Academy (1937); the Diplome de 
Medaille d’Or Compagnie Théatrale Philan- 
thropique, France (1947); and the Grand Prix 
Humanitaire de Belgique, Chevalier de Grand 
Croix (1939). 


(Sources: Dr. Toutorsky, and entries in the following publica- 
tions: Sigmund Spaeth, editor and publisher, Who’s Who in Music, 
Southeastern States, New York, 1952; Two Thousand Men of Achieve- 
ment, London: Melrose Press, 1971; Dictionary of International Biog- 
raphy, London: Melrose Press, 1971-78; Community Leaders and 
Noteworthy Americans, American Biographical Institute, 1975; Nota- 
ble Americans of the Bicentennial Era, Amercan Biographical Insti- 
tute, 1976; and International Register of Profiles, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1976.) 


MariA IGnactA HowarpD TouTorsky was born 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, the daughter of James 
Hammet Howard, an Englishman; and his wife, 
Dona Maria Martinez Arriola, who belonged to 
a well-known Spanish family. Howard was a con- 
sulting geologist and mining engineer who went 
to Mexico in 1900 as the owner of the Bautista 
Mine in Jalisco. He also became the general di- 
rector of the Amparo Mining Company, a gold 
and silver mining enterprise with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Howard was a pioneer in 
shortening the miners’ working hours, and he 
established a community for his ten thousand 
workers and families which included a hospital, 
theater, and even an orchestra. Mrs. ‘Toutorsky 
recalls, “It was odd to hear Mozart and Bee- 
thoven at a concert in a mining camp!” Her 
early life is best described in her own words: 


Mania is one of four sisters.? As small children 
they lived in Guadalajara in ther romantic old 
house with corridors, columns and flowering pa- 
tios. They had a Spanish aya, an English govern- 
ess and teachers for French, piano and ballet at 
an early age. ; 

Realizing they would seldom see their father 
since traveling was so hazardous, their mother 
made the most unusual decision to live at Am- 
paro. In spite of the oe the family spent 
over eleven years in that far away place, seven 
thousand feet up in the mountains. They lived in 
fear of raids because of the large payroll of the 
mines. The mining camp was guarded by over 
three hundred private guards, well trained and 


® Strangely enough, the other three sisters also moved to Washing- 
ton and now live in Georgetown. They are: Frances (Mrs. Joseph 
V. Columbus), Ena (Mrs. Boris V. Samoiloff), and Katherine (Mrs. 
Lorant M. von Ruster). 
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armed. Special armed escorts took care of the 
family wherever they went. A powerful search- 
light was strategically placed on top of a moun- 
tain controlling any approach to the camp. When 
there seemed to be greater danger than usual, 
there was a secret passage behind their house 
which eventually led to the mine entrance where 
the parents, girls, governess, servants and dogs 
could hide in the cavernous and deep hole until 
the fighting was over. Fortunately, only on two 
occasions did they find their house riddled with 
bullets and once badly burglarized. 

There were many Americans and other for- 
eigners on the staff bit no other children to play 
with. A series of faithful governesses stayed for a 
year or two throughout those years and the 
Spanish aya was always there. 

There were occasional visits to Guadalajara. 
To do this it was necessary to go to the quaint 
town of Etzatlan where the train started its day- 
long journey to the city. There were several pow- 
erful cars with trained chauffeurs to maneuvre 
the descent to the town and the ascent to Am- 
paro. The road was steep and winding; one had 
to hold one’s breath as the abyss was always on 
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one side. But the views were fantastic and magi- 
cal. The girls never learned to drive—too dan- 
gerous and besides it was not considered to be 
the proper thing to do! 

So, way up seven thousand feet in a wide gorge 
surrounded by mountains (every winter at least 
one them was snow-capped—actually a volcano) 
life went on and it was a closely knit family life. 
Mining camps are usually arid bat this was a fas- 
cinating place. There was luxuriant vegetation 
and a special kind of oak tree with large leaves 
which ahiarte like mirrors in the sun. The house 
was built against a hill, covered with brilliant bou- 
ganvilleas, and surrounded by many kinds of 
trees. Mrs. Howard, besides her dedication to 
many charities, was interested in flowers. There 
were extensive gardens tended by a Japanese 

ardener who built a most delightful gazebo. In 
rout of the house ran an arroyo which in the 
rainy season became a regular river spanned by 
picturesque bridges. 

All those years were spent in loneliness but not 
BnnApBry, It is an incredible story! Naturally, 
the girls were always busy. They had their own 
tennis court, horses, dogs, and a private chapel 
to which they went every day, their mother being 
very religious. Also, they had their studies. They 
enjoyed their father’s library and magazines from 
Europe and the United States. But, it all seemed 
to them to be another world. It was as if they 
were looking out from a balcony upon life but 
not taking part in it at all—merely spectators. 

And one fine day the spell broke, as in the 
Sleeping Beauty story. Conditions in the country 
improved and the family moved to Guadalajara, 
where the girls attended the Colegio Americano. 
Life in Guadalajara was idyllic—a charming a 
near perfect climate, peaceful and romantic. It 
was not unusual to have tea in the jasmin scented 
gardens, reading and reciting eee Part of 
their summers were spent in unforgettable vaca- 
tions at Amparo. No more fear. Hiking and 
horseback riding over the mountains and coming 
home with arms full of wild flowers. 

Travelling started abroad. Mr. Howard had a 
house built in Mexico City. Every year they went 
to the theater season, opera, ballets, etc. Maria 
was very interested in ballet and also in the au- 
thentic Mexican dances of so many regions. She 
has a fine collection of Mexican costumes. . . 


It was while the Howards were in Mexico City 
that Maria met Basil Toutorsky. He was giving a 
concert and she was a piano student, anxious to 
meet the Russian artist—particularly, as she re- 
calls, because she had never seen a Russian be- 
fore! He asked her to a party at the American 
Embassy, and then to go shopping with him for 
antiques. (The Toutorskys still have a chandelier 
they bought at this time.) While in Mexico City 
Toutorsky developed pneumonia and, happily, 
had to stay three months. Before long, the two 
decided they wanted to be married. Mr. How- 
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ard, however, was in no hurry to marry off his 
young daughter and stipulated that she must 
finish her education first. This she did, majoring 
in Spanish literature under professors from the 
University of Mexico. Then the wedding took 
place, that is, three weddings took place; the 
Toutorskys were married in Catholic, civil and 
Russian Orthodox ceremonies. This last cere- 
mony was performed at the estate of Colonel 
Chauncey B. Humphrey on Long Island. 

It was agreed that Professor Toutorsky would 
close his music academy in Los Angeles, as Mrs. 
Toutorsky associated that part of the country 
with earthquakes, one of the few unpleasant re- 
membrances of her Mexican childhood. They 
decided to make their home in Washington, 
which they saw as a quiet, peaceful and beautiful 
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city. They resided first at the Tiffany Apart- 
ments, 1925 Sixteenth Street, before moving to 
their present home at 1720. 

Mrs. Toutorsky has always been active in di- 
recting the Toutorsky Academy of Music, and 
was professor of Spanish at Chevy Chase College 
from 1939-50. For a number of years she has 
been teaching two advanced classes in Spanish 
literature in Georgetown. One includes the wives 
of former ambassadors who wish to preserve 
their knowledge of the language, and the other 
is made up of students from the Spanish-Portu- 
guese Study Group, an outgrowth of the original 
White House Classes. 


(Source: Mrs. Maria Toutorsky) 


Appendix 


Chain of Title 

1891 Deed 1 June, recorded 5 June; Liber 1576 fo- 
lio 402 
Alice L. Riggs to Henry B. Brown 
“'.. Lots ... (67) and ... (68) in Laurason 
Riggs, Executor’s, subdivision of Square ... 
(178) as recorded in Book 12 folio 30 of the 
Office of the Surveyor of the District of Co- 
lumbia. . .” For $15,950. 


1891 Deed 1 June, recorded 5 June; Liber 1576 fo- 
lio 404 
E. Francis Riggs et ux, Medora, to Henry B. 
Brown 
"aed, LObnn ss (O89) I SQuaRe. 545 CUTS) oa i” 
For $9200 

1913 Will of Henry B. Brown, Administration No. 
20202 


Property left to a number of relatives; Divie B. 
Duffield of Detroit named executor. 

Deed 29 December, recorded 26 January 1916; 
Liber 3858 folio 169 

Morse S. Duffield et ux, Alice G., to Divie B. 
Duffield 

“'..an undivided . . . (1/10) interest in and to 
lots ... (67) and ... (68) ... and (69) in 
Square ... (178) ...” Morse Duffield was 
one of the residuary devisees under Henry B. 
Brown’s will. $4.50 in Internal Revenue 
Stamps affixed. The rate before 1 July 1940 
was $.50 per $500, making the price approxi- 
mately $4500. 

Deed 2 March, recorded 29 March; Liber 3867 
folio 411 

Samuel P. Cranage et ux, Clara C. (of Bay 
City, Michigan); Mary C. Tupper (of Bay City); 
Helen Pitts Parker, Lendall Pitts, Henry Duf- 
field, (all of Detroit); Pitts Duffield et ux, Isa- 
bel McK. (of Setauket, New York), to Divie B. 
Duffield 


1915 


1916 
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‘... all their respective rights, title ...to... 
Lots ... (67) and ... (68) and ... (69) in 
Square ... (178) ...” The parties of the first 
part are all residuary devisees under Henry B. 
Brown’s will. $22 in Internal Revenue Stamps 
affixed, making the price approximately 
$22,000. 

Deed 20 March, recorded 1 April; Liber 3883 
folio 13 

Divie B. Duffield to C.P.B. Land Company, 
Ltd. 

“,.. all his right to Lots ... (67) and .. . (68) 
and ... (69) in Square ... (178) ...” C.P.B. 
Land Company was a partnership association, 
of which Duffield was an officer, organized 
under the laws of the State of Michigan to 
hold real estate. $10.50 in Internal Revenue 
Stamps affixed, making the price approxi- 
mately $10,500. 

Deed 3 December, recorded 28 December; 
Liber 4035 folio 227 

C.P.B. Land Company and Divie B. Duffield 


1916 


1917 
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Note: 


1918 


1925 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1942 


1946 
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to Louise D. Davis (of Bar Harbor, Maine) 

“« .. lots... (67) and... (68) and ... (69) in 
Square ... (178). $47.50 in Internal Revenue 
Stamps affixed, making the price approxi- 
mately $47,500. 

The following deeds show the transfer of the 
same property; therefore, the lot and square 
numbers will not be repeated. 


Deed 14 May, recorded 18 May; Liber 4074 
folio 174 

F. de C. Faust and A.A. Hoeling, Jr., Trustees, 
to Louise D. Davis 

“_, .by a decree of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia, passed on the fourteenth 
day of May, A. D. 1918, in the cause in equity, 
No. 35,703, of Louise D. Davis, plaintiff, ver- 
sus Divie B. Duffield, trustee, et al., the said 
... Faust and ... Hoeling were appointed 
trustees to sell the land decreed to be sold, and 
have sold the same to Louise D. Davis, and 
said sale has been ratified by said court, and 
said Louise D. Davis has fully paid the pur- 
chase money due on said sale .. .” 

$6.00 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, 
making the purchase money due approxi- 
mately $6,000. 

Deed 28 April, recorded 13 May; Liber 5504 
folio 441 

Louise D. Davis, widow, to Arline Davis Ire- 
land 

Also includes transfer of all household fur- 
nishings. For $57,000. 

Deed 13 July, recorded 28 July; Liber 7252 
folio 78 

Arline Davis Ireland to Robert C. Willis 

$20 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, mak- 
ing the price approximately $20,000. 

Deed 18 July, recorded 13 September; Liber 
7388 folio 335 

Robert C. Willis et ux, Mary Ruth, to Frances 
C. Gewirz 

Deed 30 September (should read August?), 
recorded 17 September; Liber 7521 folio 107 
Frances C. Gewirz to Marc S. Goldnamer and 
Morris Simon 

$31.90 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed. 
The rate after 1 July 1940 was $.55 per $500, 
making the price approximately $29,000. 
Deed 1 October, recorded 31 December; Liber 
7823 folio 244 

Marc S. Goldnamer, surviving joint tenant, et 
ux, Helen, to Zionist Organization of America 
$33 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, mak- 
ing the price approximately $30,000. 

Deed 1 November, recorded 8 November; 
Liber 8370 folio 219 

Zionist Organization of America to Joseph 
Coopersmith 

$77 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, mak- 
ing the price approximately $70,000. 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1951 


1953 


1954 


Deed 4 November, recorded 8 November; 
Liber 8370 folio 221 

Joseph Coopersmith et ux, Rose, to Jack 
Coopersmith 

Note: Lots 67, 68, and 69 now taxed as lot 
800. 

Deed 3 March, recorded 5 March; Liber 8438 
folio 366 

Jack Coopersmith to Kery Morgan 

$28.05 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, 
making the price approximately $25,000. 
Agreement 11 April, recorded 2 July; Liber 
8253 folio 324 

Between Shirley Morgan (who is same person 
as Kery Morgan) of Brentwood Park, Califor- 
nia, and Basil Toutorsky et ux, Maria. 

Sets forth the terms of sale for the property. 
Toutorskys to be given title when purchase 
price of $65,000 has been paid. 

Will of Shirley, or Kery, Morgan. Administra- 
tion No. 79407. 

Affirms contract to sell Lot 800, Square 178, 
to the Toutorskys. 

Deed 13 January, recorded 19 January; Liber 
9882 folio 179 

Alvin Morgan (son and only heir at law of 
Shirley Morgan, deceased, who is also known 
as Kery Morgan) to Basil Toutorsky et ux, 
Maria 

$71.50 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, 
making the price $65,000. 

Quit Claim Deed 9 March, recorded 19 March; 
Liber 10158 folio 508 

Mildred Turek (of Los Angeles) to Basil Tou- 
torsky et ux, Maria 

“... does quit-claim ... all nght...to... lots 
... (67) ... (68) and ... (69) in ... Square 
... (178) 2...” 

This deed given to convey any possible dower 
interest, as she did not unite in deed from AI- 
vin Morgan to Toutorskys and is not his wife. 


Building Permits 


1892 


1918 


Owner: Henry B. Brown 

No. 787, 5 October. Permit to build 
Architect: William Henry Miller, Ithaca, New 
York 

Builder: J. Allington and Sons 

Estimated cost: $40,000 

Three story plus basement brick dwelling 
Owner: Louise D. Davis 

No. 2343, 9 March. Permit to alter 

Architect: name illegible 

Builder: Arthur L. Smith and Company 
Estimated cost: $1200. 

“To change an open porch into a sun porch 
by removing(?) the wood columns on the sec- 
ond story rear porch and enclosing with 
[illegible] brick walls and sliding sash(?) doors, 
tile floor...” 


1918 


1927 


1943 


1968 
1969 
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No. 370, 30 July. Permit to excavate 

Builder: Arthur Smith and Company 

“Mrs. Arline Davis Ireland has permission to 
excavate for new private garage to be 
erected.” Note: tax records show Mrs. Louise 
Davis as owner at this time. 


Owner: Arline Davis Ireland 
No. 4701, 5 December. Permit to erect scaf- 
folding for painting and pointing. 


Owner: Zionist Organization of America 
No. 264969, 1 November. Permit to alter 
“Remove non-bearing partition in rear room, 
first floor.” Use of building specified as busi- 
ness offices. 


Owner: Basil Toutorsky 
No. B157297,17 September. Plumbing permit 
No. B188207, 24 June. Plumbing permit 


1973 No. B331261, 15 November. Electrical permit 
1975 No. B235656, 8 August. Permit for chain link 


fence 


Architectural Drawings 

Front porch, projection plan. Filed with Permit No. 
787, 10-5-92. 

First, second and third floor plans, drawn by Russell 
O. Kluge, architect; date unknown, but before 
the partitioning off of the first floor office. These 
plans are in the possession of the present owners, 
Professor and Mrs. Basil Toutorsky. 


Views 

LC. Frances Benjamin Johnston photograph: Six- 
teenth Street and Riggs Place facades, negative 
number not known. Print inscribed: “Justice 
Brown’s Residence 1216”. 
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1733 Sixteenth Street, 
The Scottish Rite Temple 


The Temple, headquarters of the Supreme 
Council Southern Jurisdiction, is located on the 
east side of Sixteenth Street at S Street, in Square 
192 on Subdivision lots 86-100, now included 
in tax lot 820. 


Previous Structures on the Site 


The only structure known to have been on the 
site was a brick dwelling on lot 92, shown on the 
Hopkins map of 1892. 


History 


I cannot write temperately of the Temple of 
the Scottish Rite in Washington. I never see it 
without an uplifting of the heart; it is so vitalized 
an expression of imaginative power. That is what, 
essentially, it had to be. The antique rites of free- 
masonry function in a kind of withdrawal from 
the world. Their appeal is to the human mind 
and soul, but they remain enveloped in an aloof 
quietude, in mystery. To clothe the idea to which 
his temple is dedicated, Pope . . . had to use the 
style of the ancients without being merely ar- 
cheological, for if he was to be true to the ma- 
sonic ideal he had to be humanly sympathetic.’ 


The Scottish Rite, one of the two major divi- 
sions of Freemasonry, is of Franco-American or- 
igin and is said to have originated in Paris in 
1758. Its fundamental laws were formulated by 
Frederick the Great in the Grand Constitutions 
of 1762 and 1786. Its beginnings in America 
date from 1783 when a Lodge of Perfection was 
formed in Charleston, South Carolina. In 1801, 
in the same city, the Supreme Council of the 
33rd and Last Degree for the United States was 
established. This is the Mother Supreme Council 
of the World; it authorizes the constitution of 
other Supreme Councils and continues to have 
its See at Charleston, while its executive offices 
are in Washington in the Temple on Sixteenth 
Street. A Supreme Council for the Northern Ju- 
risdiction of the United States was established in 
1813; its headquarters are in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The evolution of the Scottish Rite and its sym- 
bolism have been the subject of numerous books 
and articles, but are summarized briefly in this 


excerpt from an article in the New Age, since 
1904 the official publication of the Supreme 
Council: 


In the evolution of the Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry, it has been influenced by the Jacobite 
movement in Scotland and England, by the Ca- 
balistic and Rosicrucian societies of Europe, by 
much that is fascinating and romantic in the his- 
tory of France, and by the Holy Wars in Palestine 
where many princes, nobles and citizens vowed 
to reconstruct the Christian temples in the Holy 
Land and to employ their talents and their for- 
tunes in restoring architecture to its primitive 
condition. 

The symbolism that runs through the degrees 
is based on the activities of Scottish Crusaders 
who had to work with the sword in one hand and 
the trowel in the other. Chevalier Andrew Mi- 
chael Ramsay of Scotland and Chevalier de 
Bonneville of France were the early creators of 
the degrees of the Scottish Rite. It was, however, 
due to the genius of General Albert Pike in 
America, soldier, jurist, philosopher and Free- 
mason, a dee den of the Kabalah and one of 
the foremost Masonic philosophers and ritualists, 
that the present ritual of the Scottish Rite, the 
Magnum Opus, owes its deeply mystical signifi- 
cance. He revised and transformed the older 
French rituals, clothed them, prepared lectures 
for them and, in many instances, entirely rewrote 
them to conform to the principles and tenets of 
Freemasonry.” 


The first Scottish Rite bodies in Washington 
were formed in 1870. The headquarters of the 
Supreme Council was established in the Capital 
in the same year, on the recommendation of 
Grand Commander Albert Pike. After a decade 
or so of moving from place to place, the Council 
established its first House of the Temple at 433 
Third Street, N. W., in 1884. This building had 
originally been a residence; it was remodeled for 
use as a Temple, and in 1898 a library addition 
was built. The Council remained in this building 
until it moved to the present Temple on Six- 
teenth Street. 





’ Royal Cortissoz, The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2. New 
York: William Helburn, Inc., 1928, Introduction. 
2 C. F. Arkoncel, “The Origins and Growth of Scottish Rite Ma- 


sonry”, The New Age, March 1956, pp. 172-73. 
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Night rendering, entrance front 
c.. F911 


From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 
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Entrance elevation 
1911 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 


The name most closely associated with the 
building of the new Temple is that of Grand 
Commander James D. Richardson. A lawyer 
from Tennessee, Richardson was a Congress- 
man for twenty years, served as minority leader, 
and was the Democratic caucus nominee for 
speaker. He retired voluntarily in 1905 to devote 
his life to Masonry. Richardson had become an 
active member of the Supreme Council in 1885, 
acting Grand Commander in 1900, and was 
elected Grand Commander in 1901. 

By 1909 the Temple on Third Street was in 
need of repair and too small to accommodate the 
increased membership. The Council passed a 
resolution providing for its enlargement or for 
the erection of a new Temple. The duty of car- 
rying out the resolution was given to the Grand 
Commander; Richardson chose to erect a new 
Temple. An accommodation was reached with 
the local Scottish Rite bodies whereby they would 
move into the old Temple and transfer their 
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building at 1007 G Street, N. W., to the Supreme 
Council. The Council would then sell it and pur- 
chase a site for a new Temple. This was effected 
and lots were purchased on the west side of Six- 
teenth Street between L and M Streets. 

Richardson queried the members of the 
Council as to the type of building which should 
be erected. While there was no consensus as to 
architectural style, the members agreed that the 
Temple should be “the most elegant, stately and 
superb ever built for Scottish Rite Masons, that 
it should be unique in style and design, and that 
we should not be ashamed of our structure in 
comparison with those of the Government which 
surround it.”8 

Richardson asked Elliott Woods, Architect of 
the Capitol and a Scottish Rite Mason, to assist 


3 Transactions of the Supreme Council of the 33rd Degree for the Southern 
Jurisdiction, 1911, p. 119. 
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Presentation drawing, final scheme 
6 May 1911 
Courtesy, The Supreme Council 
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him in the building of the new Temple. In Jan- 
uary 1910 invitations were sent to a number of 
architects in Washington and other cities inviting 
them to submit designs. After examination the 
submissions were judged unsatisfactory, and in 
March “certain architects” were asked to sub- 
mit further designs. Unfortunately, no record 
has been found of the names of the architects 
participating in the competition. The only de- 
sign discovered as yet is one by Oscar G. Vogt 
and Milton Dana Morrill, local architects, illus- 
trated in the exhibition catalog of the Washing- 
ton Architectural Club for 1911.4 These designs 
also proved to be unsatisfactory. Grand Com- 
mander Richardson said: 


It will be remembered that the Council had 
not ...to the present time given me any specific 
or indeed any general description of the style of 
the building to be erected, and I was largely at 
sea, so to speak, in agreeing with the architect 
for a proper design... None of them [the de- 
signs submitted] seemed to meet the exalted 
ideas, that all of us had, as to what we wanted, 
although no one had been able to put on paper 
ae expression as to what was exactly desir- 
able. 


The Washington Post noted on 1 April 1910 that 
“Both Gothic and Classic architecture were rep- 
resented in the plans presented.” 

Then Richardson saw a design by John Russell 
Pope which impressed him. After frequent con- 
sultations with Pope and Elliott Woods, it was de- 
cided that Pope would be hired to submit further 
designs. A contract was signed in April 1910 
with Pope as architect and Woods as “profes- 
sional advisor’. Pope produced a set of draw- 
ings which were accepted, but further 
investigations of.the site proved that it was too 
small for the approved design. Attempts to pur- 
chase adjoining land from the National Geo- 
graphic Society proved futile, and another 
location on Sixteenth Street, the site of the pres- 
ent Temple, was selected. 

Diplomat Henry White, who had just commis- 
sioned Pope to design his house at 1624 Crescent 
Place (see text), has left some interesting com- 
ments on the Temple in letters to his wife, now 
in the Henry White collection at the Library of 
Congress. On 27 May he wrote from New York: 


Pope was in Washington but I saw Will [Edwin 
R. Will] who said Pope has just got the building 
of a masonic temple to cost a million or more on 
16th St. and they will now probably establish an 
office at Washington.® 


On 14 June he wrote again: 


I saw his design for the Masonic Temple which 
is to be eee on 16th St. just below our hill. 
They had a lot opposite Mrs. Pullman’s [1125 
Sixteenth Street] but he told the Masons it was 
not nearly large enough and so they bought the 
large one near us... . His design for the Masonic 
Temple is simple and imposing and classical. 


Of this new site Richardson said: 


It fronts 217 % feet on 16th street, and runs 
back 212 feet on S street. This lot contains, with 
the alley in it closed, about forty-six thousand 
feet of ground and is one of the most eligible, 
appropriate and beautiful sites for the Temple 
in this splendid Capital. The frontage is on 16th 
street, which is one of the most desirable of all 
the avenues, or boulevards, of this city. It runs 
north from the front door of the White House. 
It has been proposed to change the name to the 
Avenue of he Presidents I speak from a long 
acquaintance with the city and its streets, when 
I say I consider the site one of the very best, and 
most appropriate, in this city, for our home.’ 


It becomes evident upon reading the Transac- 
tions of the period that the Masons, while natu- 
rally desiring a fine building to house the 
Supreme Council, were also imbued with the 
spirit of the “City Beautiful’ movement of the 
time, and with that of the new plan for the City 
of Washington set forth by the Senate Park 
Commission in 1902, a major feature of which 
was the “grand composition” from the Capitol 
through the long stretch of the Mall and the 
Washington Monument to a magnificent mem- 
orial to Lincoln on the banks of the Potomac. 
This was particularly true of Richardson, who 
had been in Congress while these plans were 
being developed by Senator McMillan’s com- 
mission .® 

Evidently one of the members of the Supreme 
Council, Charles Rosenbaum, was not immedi- 
ately convinced of the appropriateness of the site 
and engaged an architect named McAlister from 
the staff of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury to prepare a design for a site on Merid- 
ian Hill, owned by Mrs. John B. Henderson. 
McAlister developed a design based on the Taj 
Mahal, and Mrs. Henderson offered to donate 


‘ A copy can be seen in MLKW. 

®* Transactions, 1911, p. 121. 

§ Washington city directories do not list an office for Pope (1910~ 
37). 

* Transactions, 1911, p. 122. 

® It was at this time, also, (17 May 1910) that the Commission of 
Fine Arts was created by Congress to guide the architectural devel- 
opment of the city in accordance with the Park Commission plans. 
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1733 Sixteenth Street 


the land, but Richardson rejected both design 
and site.® 

Plans for the Temple went ahead. Pope sub- 
mitted his construction drawings in December 
1910, and invitations to bid were sent out to 
eight of the most prominent construction firms 
in the country. The low bidder was Norcross 
Brothers of Worcester, Massachusetts, builders 
for H. H. Richardson; they were awarded the 
construction contract in May 1911. A building 
permit was issued in July 1910, with the cost es- 
timated at $1,100,000. 

On the day the cornerstone of the new Tem- 
ple was laid, 18 October 1911, the officers and 
active members of the Supreme Council, pre- 
ceded by a band and representatives of several 
Masonic goups, marched to the new Masonic 
Temple at Thirteenth Street and New York Av- 
enue, N.W., where they were met by other 
groups who formed a grand parade to the Six- 
teenth Street site. Used in the impressive cere- 
monies were the historic Bible, candlesticks and 
trowel belonging to the Alexandria-Washington 
Lodge No. 22 and the gavel belonging to Poto- 
mac Lodge No. 5, all of which were used by 
George Washington in laying the cornerstone of 
the United States Capitol. The building was 
completed in July 1915 and dedicated on 18 Oc- 
tober, four years to the day after the laying of 
the cornerstone. Grand Commander Richard- 
son did not live to see the Temple completed; he 
died in 1914. 

The principal room in the building is the 
Temple Room, which occupies the entire upper 
portion of the structure. This chamber is used 
once every two years for Supreme Council ses- 
sions and for special meetings and seminars. It is 
in this room that the 33rd Degree is conferred; 
this is the only degree conferred in the Temple. 

The inscriptions and symbolic decorations on 
the exterior and interior of the Temple were se- 
lected after the building had been designed. 
‘They were chosen by Grand Commander George 
Fleming Moore. The task was a difficult one as 
the inscriptions not only had to be exactly the 
right length to fit the spaces selected but had to 
be symbolically appropriate for the location. 

In addition to the Temple Room, the building 
contains an executive chamber, where regular 
meetings of the Council are held, offices, a li- 
brary, banquet hall, service rooms and a number 


Opposite: 

Working drawing with section 

1911 
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of special rooms where memorabilia of past 
Grand Commanders and other prominent mem- 
bers are kept, as well as collections of books, Ma- 
sonic objects, and other works of art. A 
description of some of these rooms and collec- 
tions follows: 

The Goethe Collection of books by and about the 
great German writer was acquired in 1919. It 
was given to the Temple by Carl H. Claudy and 
includes a collection belonging to his father, 
Frank Claudy, which contains most of the edi- 
tions of Faust in English, German and French. 
The collection comprises approximately 850 
volumes. 

The Albert H. Hanauer Collection of Mark Pennies 
was begun in 1899 and continued over a period 
of twenty-five years. It was presented to the 
Temple in 1926 and is mounted, arranged by 
States and countries, under the glass tops of the 
Banquet Hall tables. 

The Burnsiana Room houses the William R. 
Smith collection of books by and about Robert 
Burns. It has been acclaimed one of the finest 
and most complete in the world and contains 
about 5,000 volumes. Mr. Smith was a former 
director of the Botanic Gardens in Washington. 

The Library contains numerous other special 
collections, including the Dr. Lewis Carman col- 
lection of Lincolniana and the Taylor collection 
of occult literature, with a total of over 175,000 
volumes covering a wide variety of subjects. One 
third of these volumes form one of the most 
complete collections anywhere of books on Free- 
masonry. In 1888 Grand Commander Albert 
Pike directed that the library of the Supreme 
Council be opened to the public, making it the 
first public library in the District of Columbia. 

Adjacent to the library is the Museum, in which 
are displayed jewels, aprons, art objects and other 
items associated with Masonry. Also on exhibit is 
the Masonic flag which was carried to the moon 
by Colonel Edwin E. Aldrin, a Scottish Rite Ma- 
son. The flag was made by the assistant librarian, 
Mrs. Inge Baum. 

The Albert Pike Room displays a collection of 
books, manuscripts, photographs, and personal 
belongings of that distinguished lawyer, soldier 
and author who was Grand Commander for 
thirty-two years, from 1859-91. A statue of 





* James D. Carter, History of the Supreme Council, 33° (Mother Council 
of the World) Ancient and Accepted Scottesh Rite of Freemasonry, Vol. 2. 
Washington, D.C.: The Supreme Council, 1971, p. 302. This writer 
is indebted to Dennis Brown, graduate student at the George 
Washington University, for this reference. 
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General Pike, erected by Scottish Rite Masons, 
stands at Third Street and Indiana Avenue, N. 
W.; a small replica is displayed in this room. 

The Maurice Thatcher Room houses the papers 
and memorabilia of this 33rd Degree Scottish 
Rite Mason who was a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, first civil Governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone, and a Congressman from 
Kentucky. 


There have been relatively few significant al- 
terations to the Temple since its construction. 
The usual changes in heating and air condition- 
ing, and upgrading of elevators, have occurred. 
In 1956 a new elevator was installed with a land- 
ing in the library, permitting elevator entrance 
to the Temple from the rear parking lot. 

In the same year the Temple Room was se- 
verely damaged by fire, necessitating the re- 
placement of the skylight and domed ceiling. In 
1976 the skylights in the library and executive 
chamber were covered over on the exterior and 
artificial lighting installed above the glass to sim- 
ulate the daylight which originally illuminated 
these chambers. The effect, however, is not the 
same. A second recent alteration to the building 
was the installation of solar collectors on the 
south parapet wall. These are not visible from 
street level. Heat pumps necessary for the new 
heating-cooling system were placed in former 
radiator enclosures throughout the building, thus 
avoiding any change in interior appearance. A 
roof-top air conditioning unit was also re- 
moved.’° 

In 1920 the Supreme Council began purchas- 
ing property along S and Fifteenth Streets for 
future expansion (see Chain of Title). As of this 
writing no additional buildings have been 
erected. 


Architecture 


Note to Readers: 


Research of 1733 Sixteenth Street has pro- 
duced the original building specifications. ‘This 
is the first such discovery since work began on 
the Massachusetts Avenue and Sixteenth Street 
surveys. As a result, the architectural format for 
this study has been changed so as to include in- 
formation normally not available to the scholar. 
The named manufacturers who supplied the 
materials and mechanical equipment should be 
of special interest to the historian. 

The opening statement is designed to give that 
descriptive information usually found under the 
heading “Exterior.” The eclectic nature of the 
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principal chambers makes it convenient for sep- 
arate room analysis as found elsewhere in this 
volume. The Appendix gives a brief synopsis of 
the architect’s General Construction Specifica- 
tions. A complete document may be found in the 
archives of the Scottish Rite Temple. 


The Scottish Rite Temple is a monument to 
the mysteries of an ancient fraternal order. It is 
therefore reasonable that the structure as built 
resembles one of the seven wonders of the an- 
cient world, the Hellenistic temple-tomb of King 
Mausolos at Halicarnassos. 

The present Temple rests on stepped terraces 
which support the base for a colonnade of thirty- 
three fluted columns capped by an attic with py- 
ramidal superstructure. Flanking the entry to 
the upper terrace are matched Sphinxes, one 
symbolizing Power and the other Wisdom, both 
by noted sculptor, A. A. Weinman. The base is 
centered by bronze doors and flanked by low 
wings pierced by windows with lattice grilles. 
The colonnade with its terrace screens the Tem- 
ple Chamber. The attic sprouts acroterion and 
the tiered pyramid terminates in a glazed sky- 
light. The major differences from Newton and 
Pullman’s 1862 restoration of the Mausoleum 
is that the Sixteenth Street Temple has a low 
base and two story wings. It is, wrote Fiske Kim- 
ball, “a superb restudy of the motive of the an- 
cient Mausoleum. The square mass rising above 
the broad simple terraces of approach, the co- 
lonnade with its perfect uniformity every way, 
the centralizing pyramid above, unite in an ef- 
fect of overwhelming simplicity and 
grandeur.””? 

A fact which bears greatly on the success of the 
structure is that it was designed before the site 
was obtained. Its symmetry would have best 
suited a large plaza within a monumental setting. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. Ideally, the 
approach to the building should have centered 
on the door, an approach which would require a 
site opposite the mouth of an avenue at the junc- 
ture of a plaza. Instead the structure is seen 
obliquely, either up or down Sixteenth street. 
Worse, the Temple is almost always_partly ob- 
scured by nearby buildings which lack nothing 
in bulk but everything in scale. Even had the set- 
ting been adequate, the present orientation 


10“Neo-Classic Temple Retrofitted with Solar Collectors”, Buzld- 
ing Design and Construction, October 1977. 

11 Fiske Kimball, American Architecture, New York: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 1928, p. 180. 
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The Scottish Rite Temple 
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Entrance doorway 


threatens the integrity of the Temple function. 
The building, which faces west, should face east 
sO as to permit the symbolic orientation of the 
Temple Chamber. 

As an exercise in classicism, Mr. Pope’s design 
is of great architectural distinction. However, it 
is not merely an assemblage of ceremonial spaces; 
it is also a utilitarian structure supporting func- 
tions relative to any major institution. 

Perhaps the most obvious characteristic asso- 
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ciated with designs by John Russell Pope is sym- 
metry. Often his is an exaggerated symmetry, 
capitalizing on false windows and doors as a 
means to “balance” the composition. With the 
Temple, it seems there was less concern for the 
individual chamber’s use than that it be sym- 
metrical. That the result is fortunate may be 
credited in part to a combination of exceptional 
workmanship and the brilliance of color, mate- 
rial and ornament. 
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Lighting standard, one of two flanking entrance 





A second quality, of even greater importance 
than symmetry, is the consistency or control of 
style and ornament. Throughout the work, vari- 
ations on ancient ornamental motifs are care- 
fully (often rigidly) ordered; each is a statement 
in itself. Although these motifs may allude to 
various ancient eras, invariably the overall 
impression is Greek of the fourth century before 
Christ. 

A third characteristic is Pope’s use of natural 
light. The illumination offered by skylights, 
clerestory, screen or reflection is alway impor- 
tant to the scheme. This is why the interior re- 
tains much of the drama that the exterior 
commands. Light is used as a means to draw the 
visitor forward as in the entrance hall, to indi- 
rectly illuminate as in the Council Chamber, or 
to spiritually uplift as in the Temple Chamber. 
Regrettably, with the installation of a new solar 
heating system in 1976, the skylights over both 
wings were enclosed in concrete casings. 


Entrance Hall: 
Width: 40’-8” 
Depth: 62’-1” 
Height (approx.): 22'-0” 


The entrance hall is probably the most authenti- 
cally detailed of the simulated classical spaces. The 
ornament itself is Doric and, although the Greeks 
were known for painting their buildings, the poly- 
chrome colors chosen are more comparable to the 
deep earth tones of ancient Egypt. This same aura of 
Egypt is evident in the clerestory “illumination” of 
the aisles and the screen of dark, ponderous columns. 
The ceiling is steel and concrete painted to resemble 
wood beams and rafters decoratively polychromed. 
For technological reasons the given clear span would 
not have been possible for the Hellenic public build- 
ing or temple. This width, as well as the dark colors, 
makes the ceiling seem lower than in reality. 

The east-west orientation is emphasized by a clear 
axial thrust toward the stair. The relationship of 
scale, color and illumination transforms the space 
into a barely perceived passage leaving the impres- 
sion of opulence and brooding mystery. The seem- 
ingly low ceiling, dim light, rich color and ponderous 
columns act as a foil for the bright natural light of 
stair and glazed entrance wall. In effect, since the eye 
seeks light, the visitor is deliberately drawn through 
the chamber. 

Flooring: veined tan marble with black stone center 
panel and borders. 

Dado: 3’-10" high; baseboard, dado and chair rail 
nearly flush with wall; black marble with cream 
to accentuate chair rail strip. 
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Plan, entrance floor 
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Entrance hall working drawing 
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Entrance hall 


Walls: plaster painted Attic red. Doric columnar 
screen (Windsor Green marble), with bronze 
necking and abacus, supports stone lintels for 
ceiling beams. Aisle clerestory divided by lattice 
windows and murals centered by bronze plaques. 

Cornice: plaster frieze painted white; diminuitive 
polychrome cornice. 

Ceiling: beams and coffers sheathed in wood, with 
polychrome, compass and guilloche ornament. 
Aisle ceilings divided by deep waffle coffers; pre- 
dominant cream color. 

Doorways: vestibule opening has lattice grille with 
double doors 8’-9" high, sidelights and double 
transom. Flanking doorways 7’-10%” high with 
overpanel; tan limestone crossette architrave. 
Opposed similar doorways flank stair. Overdoor 
bronze ventilator grille with plaque. Aisle doors 
8’-0” high, sheathed in leather; overpanel. Black 
marble crossette architrave. 

Stair: projects into hall with first three risers and 
landing. Cheek walls act as base for black stone 
Egyptian statues 4’-10” high. 

Lighting: four hanging lamps of orange alabaster 
and bronze, having concealed inner light and 
perimeter globe lights. Eight Egyptian style wall 
sconces on brackets; gilded bronze, two-light. 
Twelve, brass term torcheres support alabaster 


bowls. 
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Bronze and alabaster ceiling lamp, entrance hall 
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Guardian “scribe,” entrance hall 
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Approach to stair hall from entrance hall 


Furniture: center table 13’-0” long by 4’-5'%", marble 
and bronze, double-eagle console ends. Four 
black-veined white marble benches, each aisle. 
Sixteen carved oak armchairs; tan leather seats. 


Stair Hall: 
Width: 39’-1” 


From the exterior, the semicircular stair hall takes 
the form of an apse as in Imperial Roman religious 
or public buildings. Rather than holding an altar or 
statue, however, it encases a stair. There is a mood of 
anticipation as the visitor is funnelled up into the 
“apse” to climb 180 degrees around to the Temple 
doors. It is a sudden encounter. The stair is a foil be- 
tween the dimly perceived entrance hall and the pow- 
erful expression of the Temple Chamber. As the 
visitor mounts the stairs, the space becomes light and 
airy; uplifting. At the Temple landing the pale pastel- 
stencilled walls appear secondary in importance to 
the clerestory windows. 

Staircase: brown-veined tan marble with black stone 


border at landings. There are three, 6%” risers to 
the first landing, four to the second and thirteen 
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Stair hall 
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Baseboard: 1'-244"; tan-veined cream marble. 

Wainscot: tan limestone raised blocks in ranged 
courses; 17’-11”" high from third landing. Capped 
by black marble frieze 2’-2” high interrupted by 
consoles supporting gilded bronze tripod torch- 
eres with alabaster bowls. 

Walls: break back from wainscot 1’-1”. Plaster painted 
pale green, interrupted by hand-blocked panels 
in cream, mulberry and dark green. 

Cornice: exaggerated frieze acting as “attic” be- 
tween wave bands. 

Ceiling: outer fret picked out in dark green with 
gilded egg and dart moulding surrounding inner 
panels. 

Doorways: Temple door (see Temple section). Ele- 
vator doors 7’-114" high, bronze (north door re- 
placed with enamelled door for later elevator); 
tan limestone crossette architrave. Wainscot doors 
6’-6” high at Temple wall; concealed in stone- 
work. 

Windows: bronze lattice grilles. Glazing tinted pale 
green, blue and yellow, clearing toward head; 
stone crossette architrave. 

Lighting: eleven tripod torcheres. 
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Stair hall, bronze and alabaster torchere 
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to the third. The stair divides and turns 180 de- 
grees with twenty risers to the elevator landing 
and three to the shared landing before ascending 
two risers to the Temple doors. Treads 7'-6%4” 


wide. Brass rails with circular profile and orna- 
mental terminals. 





Stair hall, bronze standing lamp at second landing 
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Temple Chamber, working drawing 
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Temple Chamber, northeast corner 
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Detail, Temple Chamber north wall 


Longitudinal Halls: 


Flooring brown-veined tan marble, circular motif at 
crossing. 

Baseboard: 6%"; marble. 

Dado: 2'-9” high; marble. 

Walls: plaster painted cream and scored as stone. 
Tuscan pilasters define crossing. 

Cornice: plaster painted white; Greek fret entabla- 
ture at crossing. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. Grey plaster lighting 
medallion at crossing. 

Doorways: brown-veined tan marble crossette archi- 
trave. 

Lighting: four, circular globe, gilded lanterns. 


Grand Commander’s Office: 


Width: 21’-6" 
Depth: 40’-6" 

The Office is comparable in size and dignity to any 
retained by the most successful of early 20th century 
business leaders. The design is based less on practical 
necessities than on the grand effect and symmetry de- 
sired by the architect. Because of this emphasis on the 
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Detail, Temple Chamber north wall 


initial grand effect, style is secondary to character and 
becomes apparent only as a bow to simplified Geor- 
gian antecedents. Some intimacy is attained with the 
fireplace and the mellow walnut panelling, but it is 
probable that more is gained by the soft northwest 
light admitted through the windows. 

Attached to the Office in linear sequence are var- 
ious antechambers including the reception room and 
a small apartment which share similar details with the 
Office but lack the panelling, and are more modest in 
size and ornamentation. 


Flooring: oak; herringbone squares. 

Baseboard: 6”, block cap. 

Dado: interrupted below window sills for heating 
registers. 

Chair rail: 2'-4” high; fascia and ogee. 

Walls: raised panels in stiles and rails. 

Entablature: denticulated. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: flanking chimney, single doors 7’-11" high, 
raised panels; 3'-1042"” deep jamb; crossette ar- 
chitrave, egg and dart cornice. Door to secre- 
tary’s office; 4” jamb, overdoor clock in carved 
wreath flanked by scrolls. 
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Detail, Temple Chamber east wall 


Windows: double-hung; architrave as at doors; ex- 
terior bronze grille. 

Lighting: silver-plated hanging “canopy” lamp with 
periphery lighting globes. Eight, two-light, silver- 
plated eee sconces. 

Chimney: projects 1’-14". 

Hearth: 7’-0%"- by 2’-034”; tan-veined cream 
marble. 

Firebox: 3’-10" high by 4’-9” by 1’-10" deep; 
slate. 

Surround: 5’-0” high by 7’- 
marble bolection. 
Andirons: 1'-544" high; copper-plated sphinxes 

on brass bases. 


0%"; tan-veined black 


Reception Room and Offices: 


These chambers are similar to each other and share 
many elements with the Grand Commander’s-Office. 
The dissimilarities include: 


Flooring: pale blue carpeting. 
Walls: plaster painted pale blue. 


Entablature: plaster painted white; egg and dart 
moulding. 
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Detail, Temple Chamber entrance doorway 


Doorways: double doors; operable transom window 
over hall door. 


Bedchamber: 


Flooring: pale blue carpeting. 
Baseboard: 614”, walnut. 
Dado: walnut. 
Chairrail: 2’-4" high; fascia and ogee. 
Walls: plaster painted pale blue. 
Entablature: painted white; egg and dart moulding. 
Ceiling: plaster painted white. 
Window: double-hung, architrave as at door, exte- 
rior bronze grille. 
Hardware: silver-plated; mortise lock. 
Lighting: four, two-light, silver-plated cornucopia 
sconces. 
Chimney: projects 1-454". 
Hearth: 6’-2” by 1’-3”; tan-veined black marble. 
Firebox: 2'-944" high by 3’-2” by 1'-5%" deep; 
slate. 
Surround: tan-veined black marble. 
Mantel: walnut; fluted pilasters support denti- 
culated entablature for shelf 4’-9” high by 6’- 
i 
Warmer: gas-fired; brass; 2’-0” high by 2’-1”. 
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Detail, Temple Chamber, bronze serpentine window 


Council Chamber: 

Depth (includes hemicycle): 44'-8" 
Width: 21’-6'4” 

Height (approx.): 16’-4” 

The Council Chamber is insular, seemingly isolated 
from its surroundings. Except for the skylight (which 
is now closed) the room is without windows by which 
one would relate to the outside or other parts of the 
building. The effect of such a confined and formal 
space, designed for the governing membership, man- 
ifests a different kind of mystery from that of the 
Temple. The raised platform and dias for the major 
officers, the basilica plan with its hemicycle, the Ro- 
man Doric elements, even the centered altar, strongly 
suggest ancient antecedents: a Roman tribunal. 

The chamber was refurbished in 1976. Restoration 
was not fully intended since an earlier alteration of 
the original wall finish remains. In addition, the sky- 
light superstructure has been replaced by concrete 
housing; the ceiling skylight is now artificially back- 
lighted. The daytime result is unfortunate. Although 
the authenticity is diminshed, the Council Chamber 
remains richly somber. The effect is enhanced by the 
biege stone in floor and columns which contrasts with 
the walnut furnishings, purple draperies and black 
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Temple Chamber, bronze cradle post for rope guards 


ceiling panels serving as background for gilded or- 

namentation. The entablature is similarly finished 

and, like the ceiling, curiously characterized by an Art 

Nouveau anthemion and palmette motif. 

Flooring: gold-colored carpeting over stone, bor- 
dered by 5” high platform for seating. Platform 
supports four 5” risers for Grand Commander’s 
dias opposite entrance. Stone altar has 4'-2” 
square base for 2'-1'4”" square plinth 2’-5'4" high. 





Grand Commander’s office 
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Furniture: the built-in benches, 3’-7” from foot to 
back crest, each have thirteen seats with black 
leather cushions and backs. The Grand Com- 
mander’s chair, 7'-10” high, is the largest of five 
bearing velvet cushions with gold tassels. The 
chair canopy is attached to a crown supporting 
the gilded double-headed eagle. 

Walls: textured cream-colored vinyl squares. 
Fluted columns with responds flank the en- 
trance hemicycle and dias. 

Cornice: full entablature. 

Ceiling: divided into decorated panels by beams 
which reflect geometry of central skylight 
and hemicycle. 

Doorway: 8’-24%" high door in crossette archi- 
trave for corona cornice. Bronze overdoor 
clock. 

Lighting: from beam crossings hang four pal- 
mette and anthemion, brass and alabaster 
bowl lamps. There are four, flambeau and 
serpent, bronze sconces in the hemicycle. 


Library: 
Width: 19’-4” 
Depth: 44’-0" 


The library reading room is stationary in character. 





“Homer,” library 
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It is lit in part by a skylight, now covered as in the 
Council Chamber. The skylight is directional and tends 
to pull the eye toward the window opposite the en- 
trance door and thence down to the study table, 
which at mid-day receives direct illumination. Since 
light attracts, this reaction becomes more pronounced 
in accordance with the dark tones of the room itself. 
In effect, the bookshelves become of secondary or pe- 
ripheral interest to the initial impression of the cham- 
ber. 

In contrast, the stack area is a dynamic space of two 
levels forming a hemicycle within the “apse.” En- 
trance is made by way of the reading room from 
where the scholar is drawn by the natural light com- 
ing in through the bank of hemicycle windows. Seat- 
ing is not provided. At floor level are display cabinets 
for memorabilia; there are delicate, metal stairs and 
railings to the metal bookshelves on the upper level. 


Flooring: oak; herringbone in reading room (with 
red carpeting); common 2” flooring in stacks. 

Baseboard: 5%", cavetto cap. 

Dado: flat panels between pedestals. Brass grilles 
conceal ventilating system. 

Chair rail: 2’-4” high; ogee and block. 

Walls: divided by pilasters into bookshelves varying 
from 2'-9%" to 3’-3” wide. At top shelf a metal 
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Banquet hall side aisle 
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Banquet hall toward entrance stair 


runner guides ladders. Plastered walls at semi- 
circular entrance area have recessed panels, the 
painted green finish resembling leather. 

Cornice: wood; corona between cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted green and white. Center 
panel guilloche band borders cove for bronze 
and opaque glass skylight. 

Doorways: three pair, 7’-1” high doors sheathed in 
brown leather and pierced by oval occuli. Oak, 
crossette architrave. Center door surmounted by 
clock in wreath flanked by scrolls. 

Window: double-hung and protected by bronze ex- 
terior grille; 1’-0” jamb; fascia architrave. 

Lighting: seven brass lanterns with circular globes. 
Three, three-light, brass table lights. 

Furnishings: marble busts of Pythagoras, Plato, Ho- 
mer and Cicero on 4’-3'4" high pedestals. Ten 
carved oak chairs. Table, 17’-11” long by 4'-2”. 

Stacks: two levels divided into five bays each with 
double-hung window. Stacks, stairs and deco- 
rated railings are enamelled metal. 


Banquet Hall: 
Width: 40’-6” 
Depth: 60’-4” 

The hall is a windowless refectory, dependent for 
illumination on incandescent lighting. Therefore, 
lighter color tones are used than employed elsewhere 
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Banquet hall, bronze and alabaster ceiling lamp in side aisle 
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in the building so as to dispel gloom. Although the 
“refectory” repeats the symmetry of the entrance 
hall on the floor above, the prevailing white surfaces 
seem to expand its volume; dark colors reduce space. 
Unfortunately, the scale distortion helps foster the 
character of a near featureless cavern. As a counter- 
action, Roman Doric ornament is applied which in it- 
self becomes more apparently appeasing than 
delightful to the eye. 

Because of a lack of focus or direction, interest is 
drawn to the periphery where the aisles offer some 
relief, introducing polychrome painted walls in a style 
reminiscent of first century Rome. 


Flooring: red carpeting. From principal and side en- 
trances there are five, tan-veined cream marble 
steps. 

Dado: 2’-5”" high; maroon scagliola; baseboard and 
dado flush with wall. 

Chair rail: plaster wave pattern interrupted by pilas- 
ters. 

Walls: center hall; plaster painted white. Aisles; plas- 
ter painted yellow and grey with polychrome 
mural design. 

Cornice: plaster painted white and polychrome. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white; border of polychrome 
panels; center panel in fret surround. 

Doorways: flanked by pilasters 12’-2” high. Second- 
ary cream marble doorways; 10’-9” high, cros- 
sette architraves. 

Lighting: hall; two bronze and alabaster bowl ceiling 
lights with allegorical scenes and exposed pe- 
ripheral lights. Sixteen, three-light, brass sconces 
2’-5" high. Aisle; five, bronze, alabaster bow] ceil- 
ing lights hang from perforated ventilator ro- 
settes. 


Serving Kitchen: 


Flooring: wood, (2”) common, painted grey. 

Walls: tile glazed cream. 

Counters: pine. 

Cupboards: oak; glazed doors over counters. 

Mechanical: four dumbwaiters to main kitchen be- 
low. Refrigerator; multiple unit with oak cabine- 
try and brass fittings; galvanized interior; “De 
Camio, patented Nov. 10, 1908.” Warming 
Counter; porcelain holders with copper lids. 
Sinks; stainless steel (modern). 


Memorial Libraries: 


Width: 21'-5” 
Length: 92’-2” 
Height: 12’-0” 


The symmetrical interior design and distribution of 
spaces is best reflected in the memorial libraries. The 
two chambers flank the banquet hall and were de- 
signed as mirror images. In these modestly detailed 
spaces the architect nevertheless employed artist’s li- 
cense. The large casement windows which create the 
effect of openness really conceal smaller, higher win- 
dows comparable to a clerestory. This conceit is hid- 
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den by curtains which back the casement panels. 
Daylight is diffused and therefore secondary to arti- 
ficial. The white painted ceilings reflect light (giving 
the illusion of greater height) while the walls are pa- 
nelled to soften glare and enrich otherwise ordinary 
chambers. 
Flooring: pale blue carpeting. 
Baseboard: 514” block. 
Dado: below each “window” are brass grilles for 
ventilation. Window sill from floor 2’-11 4”. 
Bookcases: 6'-2” high by 3’-1” by 0’-11%4” deep; 
glazed. At outer wall, bookcases alternate with 
windows. 

Walls: separated into bays by Tuscan pilasters. Flush, 
crotched oak panels. 

Cornice: egg and dart, corona. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doors: four, 7’-10” high; jambs to hall 4’-0” deep. 

Windows: large casements conceal exterior windows 
7'-6'%4" from floor. 1’-5" deep jambs. 

Lights: three bronze Etruscan ceiling lamps. Twenty, 
two-globe, bronze cornucopia sconces. 


Biographies 


JOHN RUSSELL PopPE: see text, 1500 I Street, N. W. 


The Grand Commanders 


Following are biographies of the Grand Com- 
manders of the Supreme Council since the com- 
pletion of the Sixteenth Street Temple. 


GEORGE FLEMING Moore (1848-1930), a native 
of Talladega, Alabama, was related on his 
father’s side to Merriwether Lewis of the famed 
Lewis and Clark expedition. His father was a 
physician who later engaged in cotton manufac- 
turing, and young Moore’s first business expe- 
rience was in that field. He studied law at the 
University of Virigina, was admitted to the bar 
and practiced, principally, in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. From 1888-1901 he was special United 
States attorney and on several occasions served 
as special judge. 

Moore became a Mason in Rockford, Ala- 
bama, but is particularly associated with Masonic 
activities in Montgomery, where he received the 
Scottish Rite degrees, Fourth to Thirty-second. 
He was an Inspector General Honorary and the 
Supreme Council’s Deputy in Alabama before 
becoming an active member of the Council in 
1888. He served on most of the Council’s im- 
portant committees. In 1912 he was elected 
Lieutenant Grand Commander and in 1914 be- 
came Grand Commander upon the death of 
James Daniel Richardson. He resigned this post 
in 1921, and in 1923, at his request, was placed 
on the emeritus list. 
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“Burnsiana” Library 


“Burnsiana” Library 


George Moore was the author of many Su- 
preme Council reports and a prolific writer on 
Masonry as well as other subjects. His role in the 
selection of the inscriptions for the Sixteenth 
Street Temple has already been mentioned. He 
was the editor of the Council’s publication, The 
New Age, from its foundation in 1904 until he 
became Grand Commander in 1914. 


(Source: The Supreme Council. 331rd°: Mother Council of the World, 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry; Southern Jurisdiction, 
U.S.A. Washington, D.C.: The Supreme Council, 1931, pp. 543- 
44.) 


JoHN HENRY CowLEs (1863-1954) was born in 
Dripping Springs, Kentucky, He attended a 
business college and Cumberland University in 
Tennessee before embarking on a business ca- 
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“‘Burnsiana” Library, bronze ceiling lamp 


reer, at first with his father as a wholesale grocer, 
and then in a number of other businesses, in- 
cluding tobacco, metal plating, printing and in- 
surance. During the Spanish-American War he 
organized Company H of the First Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry and served in Puerto Rico. 

Cowles’ first Masonic association was in Louis- 
ville in 1888; he also received his Scottish Rite 
degrees in that city and was active in Masonic 
charities throughout Kentucky. He was an In- 
spector General Honorary before becoming an 
active member of the Supreme Council in 1909. 
He served on many committees and as Secretary 
General from 1911-21 and Grand Commander 
from 1921-52, making his and Albert Pike’s 
(1859-91) Commanderships the longest in the 
history of the Supreme Council, Southern Juris- 
diction. Cowles was closely associated with the 
building of the new House of the Temple and is 
buried there in a crypt next to Grand Com- 
mander Pike. There is a special room in the 
Temple devoted to the display of items belong- 
ing to Grand Commander Cowles, many of them 
collected during his travels in the service of Ma- 
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sonry, when he visited every Supreme Council in 
the world. 

Cowles was one of the founders of the George 
Washington Memorial Society and was instru- 
mental in acquiring the ground on which the 
George Washington Memorial in Alexandria 
stands. He was responsible for the Supreme 
Council’s gift of a marble statue of the first Pres- 
ident to the National Cathedral. His honors, 
both Masonic and other, from organizations in 
this country and from foreign governments, were 
numerous. He was a trustee of the George 
Washington University and a member of many 
societies in Washington, including the Columbia 
Historical Society and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. He belonged to the National Press, 
University, Army and Navy, City, Columbia 
Country, and Chevy Chase clubs. 


(Sources: The Supreme Council, 33rd°, pp. 657-60; Transactions, 
1955, pp. 106-07.) 


THOMAS JosHUA Harkins (1879-1968), a na- 
tive of Asheville, North Carolina, graduated from 
the University of North Carolina in law. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1901, moved to Okla- 
homa, where he practiced for five years, and 
then returned to Asheville and opened a law of- 
fice there. He was Special Assistant United States 
Attorney in Asheville from 1922-26, and in 
1927 was appointed acting United States Attor- 
ney for the Western District of North Carolina. 

Harkins became a Mason in Oklahoma and re- 
ceived his Scottish Rite degrees there. He was 
elected an Inspector General Honorary and in 
1918 was appointed the Supreme Council’s 
Deputy in North Carolina. He served on many 
of the Council’s committees and was called to 
assume leadership of the Council when Grand 
Commander Cowles became ill. In 1952 Harkins 
became Grand Commander. He served only 
three years, however, as failing vision forced his 
resignation. 


(Sources: The Supreme Council, 33rd°, pp. 730-32; Transactions, 
1969, pp. 265-67.) 


LUTHER ANDREW SMITH (1883-1975), born in 
Alpharetta, Georgia, was graduated from Emory 
University in that state and then studied law at 
the University of Chicago and at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where he received his L.L.B. in 1909. He 
opened a practice in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
with a classmate and continued to practice in 
that city until 1953. He was active in banking cir- 
cles and for a time was also associated in the 
ownership of the daily newspaper. Mr. Smith 
was closely involved in community and educa- 
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tional affairs in Hattiesburg. He was chairman of 
the board of trustees of the public school system 
and a member of the board of the State Teach- 
ers College (now Mississippi Southern College). 
Smith was appointed judge of the Court of 
Chancery for the Tenth District of Mississippi 
in 1953, but resigned in 1955 when he became 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council. 

Grand Commander Smith began his Masonic 
association in Toccopola, Mississippi, in 1907, 
though he was associated principally with Ma- 
sonic groups in Hattiesburg. He was made an ac- 
tive member of the Supreme Council in 1937 
and served in several official capacities on the 
Council before becoming Grand Commander in 
1955. He resigned this office in 1969 but contin- 
ued to be a member of the Council until his 
death in 1975. Under his leadership several ed- 
ucational programs were inaugurated by the 
Council: the Fellowship Program at the George 
Washington University, the Leadership Scholar- 
ship Program, and the Luther A. Smith Schol- 
arship at Vanderbilt University Law School. 

(Source: The New Age, January 1956, pp. 13-15; and April 
1975, pp. 2-6.) 


Henry C. CLAusEN, the present Grand Com- 
mander, was born in San Francisco in 1905. His 
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father’s death left him, at an early age, with the 
responsibility of supporting his mother and sis- 
ters. By working during the day and going to 
school at night he was able to graduate from 
both high school and the University of San Fran- 
cisco Law School. After post graduate work at 
the University of California and the University 
of Michigan he entered private law practice at 
the age of twenty-two. He was United States At- 
torney for the Northern District of California 
(1931-33) and later counsel for Joseph B. 
Strauss, chief engineer of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. 

During World War II Clausen became a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Army’s Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. He held many high posts 
and was appointed by Secretary of War Stimson 
a member of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, 
formed to investigate the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Returning to San Francisco after the war Clau- 
sen resumed his law practice and became active 
in charitable and service organizations. He was a 
director and president of both the California 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the San 
Francisco YMCA, and a member of a number of 
other organizations. 

Clausen began his Masonic career in San Fran- 
cisco in 1935. He was appointed Deputy of the 
Supreme Council in California in 1953 and 
crowned Sovereign Grand Inspector General in 
1955. As a member of the Supreme Council he 
served as Grand Master of Ceremonies, Grand 
Orator, Grand Minister of State, and Deputy 
Grand Commander before becoming Grand 
Commander in 1969 upon the resignation of 
Luther Smith. 

Grand Commander Clausen is married to the 
former Virginia Palmer and is the father of four 
children. 

(Source: The New Age, December 1969, pp. 3-5.) 


Appendix 


Chain of Title 

1910 Deed 22 June; Liber 3328 folio 393 

Alonzo O. Bliss et ux, Eva Jackson, to the Su- 
preme Council Knights 33rd° Scottish Rite 
Masonry 

“'.. Lots... (86) to... (100), both inclusive, 
in a subdivision of lots in Square ... (192) 
made by Mary D. Biddle and Henry J. Biddle 
...as... recorded in the Office of the Sur- 
veyor for the District of Columbia, in Book 18 
at page 65...” No price given.* 

Deed 14 July, recorded 17 July; Liber 4406 
folio 84 


* James D. Carter, op. cit., gives the “total cost” as $164,333.85. 
This figure came from the real estate firm’s bill. 


1920 
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1921 


1952 


1954 


1963 


1967 


** Peter 
Council. 
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L. Cabell Williamson et ux, Mary C., to the Su- 
preme Council 

“'.. Lots... (40), ... (41), and ... (42) in 
Thomas Tyrell’s subdivision of lots in Square 
... (192), as per plat recorded in Liber J.H.K. 
folio 383 of the Records of the Office of the 
Surveyor ...” No price given. 

Deed 3 March, recorded 9 March; Liber 4506 
folio 10 

John B. Sheahin et ux, Emilie Y., to the Su- 
preme Council 

“Lot ... (105) in Jesse W. Rawling’s subdivi- 
sion of part of Square . . . (192) as per plat re- 
corded in Liber 47, folio 173 of the Records of 
the Office of the Surveyor . .. With perpetual 
right of way for alley purposes over and across 
the West ... (2) feet ... (10) inches front on 
.. . (30) feet wide alley, by the full depth of lot 
... (106)... $12 in Internal Revenue 
Stamps affixed. The rate before 1 July 1940 
was $.50 per $500, making the price approxi- 
mately $12,000. 

Deed 12 August, recorded 14 August; Liber 
9780 folio 25 

Mabel F. Rawlings to the Supreme Council 
“Lot ... (106) of J. W. Rawling’s subdivision 
of Lot... (27) in Square . . . (192) . . . subject 
to a perpetual right of way over and across the 
West... (2) feet... (10) inches front ona... 
(30) feet wide alley by full depth of said lot for 
alley purposes ...” $4.95 in Internal Reve- 
nue Stamps affixed. The rate after 1 July 1940 
was $.55 per $500, making the price approxi- 
mately $4500. 

Deed 16 August, recorded 19 August; Liber 
10252 folio 437 

Elizabeth J. Saunders and Ruby Frances Ar- 
rington to the Supreme Council 

“Lot ... (28) in William S. Roose’s subdivi- 
sion of lots in Square . . . (192), as per plat re- 
corded in Liber J.H.K. at folio 135, of the 
records of the Office of the Surveyor ...” 
$27.50 in Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, 
making the price approximately $25,000. 
Deed 16 September, recorded 24 September; 
Liber 12074 folio 187 

(Re-recorded 14 November; Liber 12104 folio 
480) 

Joseph H. Hawkins (under the will of Susan 
B. Hawkins) et ux, Daisy M., to the Supreme 
Council 

“Lot... (29) in William S. Roose’s subdivision 
...” $21.45 in Internal Revenue Stamps af- 
fixed, making the price approximately 
$19,500. 

Deed 17 May, recorded 25 May; Liber 12754 
folio 564 

George Basiliko et ux, Sophia, to Peter 
Burich** 

“Lot... (31) in William S. Roose’s subdivision 


Burich is, at this writing, a Grand Steward of the Supreme 


1967 


1967 


1967 


1969 


1969 


1969 


...” $22.55 in Internal Revenue Stamps af- 
fixed, making the price approximately 
$20,500. 

Deed 21 July, recorded 26 July; Liber 12778 
folio 348 

Paul Neff et ux, Helen, to Peter Burich 
“Parts of Lots... (33) and... . (34) in William 
S. Roose’s subdivision . .. Beginning at a point 
on 15th Street distant 19 feet North of the 
Southeast corner of Lot 34, thence North on 
said 15th Street 19 feet; thence West 42 feet; 
thence South 19 feet; and thence East 42 feet 
to the beginning, being now taxed as Lot 814 
...” $19.80 in Internal Revenue Stamps af- 
fixed, making the price approximately 
$18,000. 

Deed 6 September, recorded 7 September; 
Liber 12794 folio 589 

George Basiliko et ux, Sophia, to Peter Burich 
“Parts of lots... (33) and ... (34) in William 
S. Roose’s subdivision ... Beginning at the 
Northeast corner of said Lot .. . (34) and run- 
ning thence West with the line of S Street, 
23.18 feet to the center of the wall between 
the house standing on the land hereby de- 
scribed and the house adjoining on the West; 
thence South through the center of said wall 
and a prolongation thereof 49 feet; thence 
East 23.18 feet, more or less, to the East line 
of said Lot ... (34) and thence North along 
said East line, 49 feet to the place of begin- 
ning, as shown on a plat of survey recorded in 
Survey book 47 on page 173 ...” $31.35 in 
Internal Revenue Stamps affixed, making the 
price approximately $28,500. 

Deed 22 November; Liber 12823 folio 527 
Viola H. Hill and Pearl H. Martin, devisees 
under the will of Jesse N. Herndon, and James 
D. Martin, husband of Pearl H. Martin to Pe- 
ter Burich 

“Parts of Lots... (33) and... (34) in William 
S. Roose’s subdivision ..., Beginning at the 
Southeast corner of said Lot 34; thence North 
along the East line of said Lot 34, 19 feet; 
thence West 42 feet, thence South 19 feet to a 
public alley; thence East along said public al- 
ley, 42 feet to the beginning; taxed as lot 810 
...” $23.10 in Internal Revenue Stamps af- 
fixed, making the price approximately 
$21,000. 

Deed 13 February, recorded 24 February; 
Liber 12969 folio 270 

Joseph Gawler’s Sons to the Supreme Council 
“Lots ... (22) through ... (26) in William S. 
Roose’s subdivision . . . said land now taxed as 
Lot 808. No price given. 

Deed 5 June, recorded 13 June; Liber 13003 
folio 51 

Mary Phillips to Peter Burich 

“Lot... (30) in William S. Roose’s subdivision 
....’ No price given. 

Deed 25 September, recorded 26 September; 
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Liber 13036 folio 312 

Peter Timoshenko et ux, Ethel D., to Peter 

Burich 

“Lot ... (62) in Roose and Stellwagen’s sub- 

division of lots in Square . . . (192) as per plat 

recorded in Liber 11 folio 100 of the Records 

of the Office of the Surveyor ...” No price 
iven. 

Deed 11 February, recorded 17 February; 

Liber 13188 folio 434 

Josephine P. and Katherine P. Campbell to 

Peter Burich 

“Lot... (37) in William S. Roose’s subdivision 

... No price given. 

Deed 3 July; Liber 13363 Folio 211 

Helen H. Muldrow et vir, William J., to Peter 

Burich 

“Lot ... (38) in William S. Roose’s subdivi- 

sion ...” No price given. 

Deed 29 October; Instrument No. 26187 

Peter Burich et ux, Gloria, to the Supreme 

Council 

Lots 30, 31, 37, 38, 62, 810, 814, and the 

parts of lots 33 and 34 described above, in 

deed from George Basiliko (Liber 12794 folio 

589). Although not noted as such, these parts 

correspond in dimension and location to tax 

lot 812. Also lot 16, Square 191. 


Note: The property on which the building stands is 
now taxed as lot 820. It includes, in addition to the 
original land (lots 86-100 inclusive, later lot 800): 
lots 22-26 inclusive (lot 808); lot 28; lots 40—42 in- 
clusive; and lots 105, 106, and 819. Lot 819 was 
formed from part of a former alley behind the Tem- 
ple. The alley was closed 18 January 1971 and the 
land transferred by means of a Surveyor’s Office plat 
change to the Supreme Council, owners of the adja- 
cent property. 


Building Permits 


1911] 


1921 


1925 


1947 


No. 1527, 22 September. Permit to build 

Owner: Supreme Council, Scottish Rite Ma- 
sonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States 

Architect: John Russell Pope, New York 

Builder: Norcross Brothers Company 

Estimated cost: $1,100,000 

No. 640, 25 July. Permit to repair 

Builder: Campbell Brothers 

“Pointing up and replacing (one step) the steps 

and approaches .. .” 

No. 11725, 23 June. Permit to repair steps 

Builder: Davis, Wick, Rosengarten and Com- 

pany Estimated cost: $9000 

No. 293610, 8 April. Permit to repair 

“Erect concrete fence 2 2 feet high on a gran- 

ite base.” To protect yard and fence at south- 

east corner of property which has been 

damaged by trucks. To extend 20 feet in one 

direction; 10 feet in the other. 

Estimated cost: $500 
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“Burnsiana” Library, bronze sconce 


1952 
1952 


1953 


1953 


1955 


1956 


1956 
1964 
1964 
1964 


1965 


No. A32576, 16 June. Permit to repair 
Install new boiler foundation. 

No. A39714, 20 August. Plumbing permit 
Missing from Government files. 

No. A45750, 20 August. Plumbing permit 
Missing from Government files. This and the 
above permit were probably for the replace- 
ment of the hot water tank and the replace- 
ment of the steam heating plant with gas, 
documented in the Transactions for 1953, p. 
126. 

No. A46323, 10 August. Permit for sandblast- 
in 

The Transactions for 1953, p. 126, reports: “All 
steps, risers, and landings facing 16th Street, 
‘S’ Street, and the side alley, and that portion 
of the wall visible from the 16th Street side— 
excluding top of the wall—have been sand- 
blasted; also, all joints have been carefully ex- 
amined and pointed.” 

No. A63180, 16 February. Permit for eleva- 
tor. 

Missing from Government files. The Trans- 
actions for 1955, p. 130, mentions the replace- 
ment of an old passenger elevator on the north 
side of the building with an automatic Otis el- 
evator. 

No. B10568, 26 April. Permit to repair 
Architect: Leon’Chatelaine 

Builder: Skinker and Garrett 

Estimated cost: $10,000 

Elevator addition. The Transactions for 1957, 
p. 251, documents the installation of a new 
combined freight and passenger elevator, with 
a landing at the library, making it possible to 
enter the building from the rear. 

No. B19129, 6 November. Permit for elevator 
Missing from Government files. 

No. B105059, 15 June. Plumbing permit 

Air conditioning 

No. B105684, 1 July. Plumbing permit 

Air conditioning 

No. B116898, 20 July. Permit for motor 
Motor and controller for elevator. 

No. B130671, 22 June. Permit for sandblast- 
ing: end wall facing alley. 
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1968 No. B248146, 5 February. Electrical permit 
Outlets 

1969 No. B266420, 11 March. Electrical permit 
Kitchen outlets 

1970 No. B191535, 15 June. Permit to repair 
Install duct work 

1970 No. B174318, 15 June. Plumbing permit 
Air conditioning 

1970 No. B193735, 28 August. Permit to repair 
Install duct work 

1970 No. B176018, 28 August. Plumbing permit 
Air conditioning 

1970 No. B292042, 24 September. Electrical permit 
Fixtures and air conditioning 

1971 No. B200730, 24 June. Permit to repair 
Remove old slab and hatchways and install 
new concrete slab. 

1972 No. B190080, 26 April. Plumbing permit 
Replace gas-fired boiler. 

1972 No. B314206, 17 May. Electrical permit 
Replace controls on water heater and pump. 

1972 No. B192292, 14 August. Plumbing permit 
Gas line cuts 

1972 No. B319010, 11 October. Electrical permit 
Gas boiler controls 

1975 No. B231502, 27 February. Permit to repair 
Replace underground gasoline storage tank. 

1976 No. B355061, 27 April. Electrical permit 
Outlets, fixtures and motors for heating and 
cooling units. 


Architect’s Specifications 


Dimensions: The Scottish Rite Temple faces west on 
a composite lot measuring 217'-6” on Sixteenth 
Street by approximately 304’-0” at its deepest. 
The structure is 149’-2” in width, 147'-2” (not in- 
cluding the hemicycle) in depth, and 136’-24” 
from sidewalk to pyramid skylight. The wings, 
from sidewalk to parapet, are 34’'-2”. The en- 
trance door is 19’-1” high; the columns are 33-6” 
from base to capital. 

Foundations: reinforced concrete of a mixture utiliz- 
ing one part Portland Cement to five parts %4” to 
14” aggregate; includes footings, dwarf wall un- 
der steps, area retaining walls, all pits, founda- 
tions for curbing, basement floor, sidewalk and 
area under pavements, chimney stacks and con- 
nections. 

Structure: the brick bearing walls have headers every 
sixth course. There are relieving arches above all 
iron lintels and over all openings. The floors 
have brick arches between steel beams which 
support the inner court pavement and steps and 
span the coal vault, each arch a 4'-0” span. Arches 
support the Sphinxes and dwarf walls support 
the steps where necessary. Hollow brick is used 
for the inner two courses (9") within the Temple 
walls and for the skylight curbs above the roof 
beams. Semiporous blocks form partitions. 

The roofs and floors have steel beams with 
concrete arches or slabs. The ceilings are furred 


for plastering. The concrete arches are poured 
in place over galvanized steel wire reinforcing. 
Four inch slabs form the lower deck roofs, the 
side room floors, the ground and entrance floors, 
and the organ gallery. The stair landings and 
floors of the banquet hall, entrance hall and 
Temple are 6” slabs. The main stair landing is an 
8” slab. 

Reinforced tile vaulting, by the R. Gaustavino 
Company, forms the dome, the deck over the co- 
lonnade, the organ gallery and main stair vaults 
(forming support for the stone stepped roof), 
and the stairs over the main dome vault. The 
vaulting is further supported by metal-rein- 
forced tile ribs and arches. Galvanized iron dow- 
els receive all stones of the roof above the 
vaulting. Tile arches form the gallery and are 
strengthened by reinforced ribs. There are plat- 
forms forming duct spaces over the interior col- 
umns. The tile is rough, semiporous terra cotta 
1" thick by 6” wide and from 1’-10" to 2’-0” long. 
The first layer is placed in plaster of Paris and 
succeeding layers in Portland Cement. Special 
twisted steel bars form reinforcing. 

The floor beams are steel as are the irons and 
tees which form the skylights. Over all window 
and door openings are iron lintels. 


Mechanical and Plumbing: much of the equipment 


as described remains, although their functions 
have been either eliminated or modernized. The 
exceptions include one of the Otis elevators, the 
central vacuum plant, and portions of the 
plumbing all of which are in operation. Nygren, 
Tenny and Ohmes were the original consulting 
engineers. 

There are two, horizontal return, tubular boil- 
ers for steam heating using American Radiator 
Company distributors. The fresh air supply and 
exhaust engines (centrifugal fans on reverse 
principal) were supplied by the B.F. Sturtevant 
Company. The fresh air screens of galvanized 
iron wire in iron frames with steel flanges have 
three Johnson humidifiers. 

The double pole, three-way and door push- 
button flush switches are Diamond H and Met- 
ropolitan. There are eight, drop, fire alarm com- 
municators supplied by Edwards or the Boston 
Gas Light Manufacturers. Lightning rods at the 
building corners extend 2’-0” above each figure 
(acroterian). 

The Otis elevators have each a 2400 pound ca- 
pacity. The central vacuum system is a Richmond 
Number 32, Two Sweeper Vacuum Cleaning 
Plant of aluminum and nickel plate having seven 
vertical risers and a central dust separator with 
twenty- two inlets. 


Opposite: 

Exterior colonnade, working drawing 
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The plumbing is cast iron and brass with lead 
pipe for lead-outs only. The sewer pipe is cast 
iron. The fresh air inlets are galvanized iron with 
bronze gratings. The two iron sump pumps (2000 
gallon capacity) were products of Quimby man- 
ufacturing. The 250 gallon, galvanized iron, hot 
water tank has a Number 15 Richardson heater. 

The Excelsior Ash Lift off the boiler room sits 
on a 30” by 30” iron platform. The overhead coal 
track is a hand hoisting Hunt’s Duplex chain 
block and traveler with ball bearing wheels, hav- 
ing self-dumping and righting buckets and a 500 
pound capacity. 


Pavements: “Granolithic” sidewalk pavements. An 


imitation bush-hammered finish forms the pa- 
nelled surface. At the street is granite curbing 
with sections 2’-6" deep, 1'-0” wide and 8’-0” 
long. 

Both flights of steps from the sidewalk are Mil- 
ford Pink granite with arrises rounded off to a 
¥" radius. The flights separate the inner from 
the outer terraces. The terraces are three inch 
thick Milford Pink granite. The gutter at the 
head of the first flight is sunk %” to 1%" and 
pierced with holes for drains. Set into the inner 
terrace pavement is a Greek fret mosaic of 1’ tes- 
sera using Green Windsor and White Westerly 
granite. Raised %” above the tessera is an inscrip- 
tion of bronze letters, sword, ornaments and 
frame. 


Walls (exterior): Milford Pink granite forms the four 


elevations, from basement to entrance floor level: 
including all screen walls, seats, parapet walls and 
copings of areas and parkings, boiler rooms and 
coal vaults, railings and pedestals. The mortar 
joints are ¥” thick. 

The face work on the front elevation above the 
granite level is “Old Hoosier” blue Indiana 
limestone. The 8 to 9” thick ashlar is battered to 
the first cornice level, with alternating 6 to 10” 
high courses. The roof stones are cut with re- 
bates at both top and bottom. The columns are 
each one block. 


Cornice: the cornice is capped with crimped soft 


copper sheets. The copper is carried 6” up the 
parapet face and finished with a 4” apron counter 
flash. 


Roof: six pound sheet lead flashing is used through- 


out. 

At the low sections of the building, including 
the colonnade floor and roof, and the air filter 
shelves or decks, pitch and tarred felt was ap- 
plied over the concrete. At all walls and skylight 
curbs is soft sheet copper flashing. Annealed 
hard rolled sheet copper aprons were used to 
counter flash. Over the pitch and felt is cement 
mortar, covered by a bed of sand to receive over 
burnt, frost-proof tile. The colonnade floor has 


Exterior working drawing for Temple Chamber windows 1911 
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8 by 8” Villeroy and Boch Grey Flint tile. The 
copper drainage inlets for cast iron leaders on 
the flat roofs or walks are capped by wire sieves. 
The stone gutters in the upper part of the main 
roof and lantern, the staircase roof, and at the 
intersection of roofs have lead linings. 


Skylights: the lower roof shed and hipped skylights 


have metal bars and copper base set on a rebated 
frame. Occasional side sash are movable. The 
rough wire mesh 4” plate glass is in sheets not 
over 1'-2". 

The glazed elevator shaft skylights are set in 
galvanized cast iron curbings and flashed with 
copper. 

The Temple skylight rests on the lantern curb 
reinforced by a galvanized cast or wrought iron 
wall plate and fascia, rebated to set on the stone 
coping and to receive metal bars. The diagonal 
trusses are of light construction. The over truss 
is a copper skylight of Hayes pattern reinforced 
bars with, at the pinnacle, a 1'-4” square sheet 
copper ventilator. Imbedded in the 4" clear plate 
glass is wire mesh. 

The toilet skylights are set in stationary Kala- 
mein Bronze frames, the center four square feet 
designed to pivot. Imbedded in the 4" Floren- 
tine ground plate glass is wire mesh. 


Doorways and windows (exterior): attached to the 


granite are bronze guards for the basement hav- 
ing %” uprights with caps connected by %” by 2” 
cross pieces. There are bronze grilles for the en- 
trance and ground floor windows, front doors, 
four main stair windows, vestibule doors and en- 
trance hall clerestory. Bronze is used for the six 
elevator doors. 

The main street doors are bronze, each leaf 
cast in single front and back panels. The double 
door is closed by Yale tumbler locks. 

The ground and entrance floor windows have 
pairs of pivoted bronze grilles secured to the 
stone. At the main stair, the stone window open- 
ings are wider to the bottom than at the top. The 
grilles are fastened to the masonry, the joints 
covered with moulded cast bronze staff heads. 
Each window has six sash for plate glass, 44” 
thick. 

All bronze work is Standard Statuary Bronze, 
given a light antique finish. 


Doors and windows (interior): the heavy white lead 


frames are nailed together. The box frames for 
double-hung sash are white pine; the rebates, 
stiles and heads are yellow pine. The sash raises 
on a bronze metal pulley face with grooved brass 
wheel and roll-bearing wheel axle for bronze 
chains. 

Sash for the entrance floor is clear cherry. Glaz- 
ing is Selected American polished plate glass. 

A ferros metal fire door finish, Kalamein, cov- 
ers all openings to the basement corridors, ele- 
vator shafts, machinery of basement and organ 
loft, from corridor and press room to areas and 
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lift, and the doors from the circular stairs to roof 
space and colonnade. The Kalamein work is 
bronzed and varnished to imitate real bronze 
doors or sometimes painted and grained like oak. 
All varnished work is lightly sand-papered and 
rubbed in water for a dull glass finish. 

All doors not otherwise bronze or Kalamein 
are straight-grained clear red oak. The jambs are 
logged to the brickwork openings. On the plas- 
tered sides are wood casings; for windows the 
casings are fabric. 

Floors: the basement floors rest on concrete troweled 
to a smooth finish and waterproofed. Over the 
waterproofing the final surface is panelled, quartz 
grit concrete. The result is smoothed and 
rounded off at the walls, formings a 2” cove ex- 
cept where there is brick glazing. The concrete 
basement floors are brought to a level necessary 
for the wood flooring in the kitchen and janitors 
apartment, and the terrazzo in the janitor’s toilet 
rooms. 

The ground floor and closets have fine trow- 
eled cement over a concrete foundation above 
the floor slabs. Ducts, mezzanine and.corridors 
have a cement floor finish of Portland Cement 
rounded off 114” at the walls. 

The boiler room and service court are paved 
with Clearfield Grey Paving Brick laid edgewise 
over a 1” bed of sand spread over a concrete sur- 
face which covers waterproofing. 

For wood finished floors oak is used for ground 
and bucks, chestnut and yellow pine for sleepers, 
and spruce for under floors. The finished floor 
of comb-grained Southern yellow pine overlays a 
rough floor of lapped building paper. The sur- 
face is coated with boiled and raw oils, rubbed 
and tinted. 

Walls (interior): the circular stairways and elevator 
shafts, machine rooms, printing department, 
kitchen and dependencies, basement corridors, 
basement main stairs, mezzanine corridors and 
soffits of windows are faced with American size 
white enamelled brick laid in stretcher joints with 
heading courses every sixth course. The wall an- 
chors are Morse. Projecting angles are finished 
with Bullnose brick while cove-shaped brick is 
used at the ceiling. 

The area walls have Chestnut Ridge grey brick 
facing in stretcher joints, the facing tied to the 
concrete backing with galvanized wire. 

The basement walls and ceilings, and parts of 
the ground floor, entrance floor, and Temple 
and organ loft are finished in plaster and wire 
lath. All ceilings have Roebling or Clinton gal- 
vanized wire cloth lath. The plaster for those ceil- 
ings and walls is mixed with cattle hair and sharp 
sand. 

Service Stairs: each of the cast iron circular stairs are 
7'-0” in diameter. The riser and tread are of one 
piece, each run self-supporting. The service stairs 
have cast iron box strings with flanged and pa- 
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nelled risers for oak treads. The newel is cast 
iron, the baluster wrought iron and the handrail 
oak. The boiler room stair has wrought iron 
stringers with perforated cast iron treads, 
moulded nosing and flanges. 


Architectural Drawings 


The Scottish Rite Temple has in its possession a 
large number of original ink on linen drawings, both 
architectural and mechanical, from the office of John 
Russell Pope. Among the architectural drawings are 
several early ones which show the Temple Room 
without windows, lighted only by the skylight. There 
are other minor differences from the structure as 
built evident in these drawings, dated December 1910. 


Drawings for the Temple are reproduced in the fol- 
lowing publications: 


Royal Cortissoz, op. cit. Entrance floor plan, pl. 16; 
floor plan upper part, and floor plan upper en- 
trance, pl. 17; front and rear elevations, pl. 18; 
alley and S Street elevations, pl. 19; front eleva- 
tion detail, pl. 20; detail of colonnade, pl. 21; lon- 
gitudinal section, pl. 22; details of atrium, pl. 23; 
Temple Room details, pl. 24; ornamental bronze 
grille in Temple Room, pl. 25. 


“The Temple of the Scottish Rite, Washington”, Ar- 
chitectural Review, Vol. 42, September 1917, pp. 
58-62. Plan of principal floor. 


Views 


LC. Photograph of model; Geographic File, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Public Buildings. No negative. 
MLKW. Photographs: Sixteenth Street and south 
facades; negative print giving appearance of night 
scene; Sixteenth Street facade, close-up view; 

Sphinx (Wisdom). 

NA. Photographs: Sixteenth Street and south fa- 
cades, No. 66-G-23DM-5 (same as view in 
MLKW); Sixteenth Street and south facades, from 
Riggs Place, including part of Chastleton Apart- 
ments south of Temple, No. 66-G-23DM-1. 

“The Temple of the Scottish Rite, Washington”, Ar- 
chitectural Review, Vol. 42, September 1917, pp. 
58-62. Photographs: Sixteenth Street facade 
(three views, one at night); detail of throne area 
in Temple Room; detail, columns in atrium. Ar- 
ticle gives good description of the interior of the 
Temple, especially of the materials used. 

Royal Cortissoz, op. cit. Photographs: main view of ex- 
terior, pl. 1; the Temple at night, pl. 2; west or 
principal front, and Sphinx (Wisdom), pl. 3; en- 
trance doorway and detail of exterior altar, pl. 4; 
forecourt taken from top of side pylon, pl. 5; de- 
tail in Temple Room, pl. 5; the atrium, pl. 6; de- 
tail view of atrium, pl. 7; detail view of stairway 
and hall, and stairway leading from atrium to the 
Temple Room, pl. 8; the Supreme Council 
chamber, pl. 9; the Grand Commander’s throne 
in the Temple Room, pl. 10; side view of the 
Temple Room, pl. 11; lighting fixture at stairway 
to the Temple Room, and altar in Temple Room, 


Digitized by Google 
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Proposed Lincoln Memorial for Meridian Hill, John Russell Pope 
1911 
Rendering by Otto Eggers 


Meridian Hill 


Geographically both Lafayette Square and 
Meridian Hill represent the major points of in- 
terest on 16th Street. The development of those 
sites has merely emphasized their importance. 

Perhaps, more than any one, Mary Foote Hen- 
derson (see 2200 16th Street) was the greatest 
advocate for the avenue and particularly Merid- 
ian Hill, although many individuals contributed 
to its growth. Therefore, with respect for Mrs. 
Henderson’s formidable will and determination 
this essay stands as both a study of the city and a 
tribute to the efforts and civic pride of one of its 
leading citizens. 

History records that the intervening blocks be- 
tween Lafayette Square and Meridian Hill were 
shabbily developed until the 1880’s. However, 
several generations earlier Meridian Hill was an 
important farm. According to columnist John 
Claggett Proctor,’ the farm, known to the Peter 
family as Mount Pleasant or sometimes Peter 
Hill, extended both below and north of Florida 
Avenue. It originally belonged to Robert Peter 
of Georgetown, whose son upon receiving his in- 
heritance sold the property to Washington Bowie 
in 1811. Bowie then sold 110 acres to Commo- 
dore David Porter. 

Porter, born in Boston, was ambitious and 
daring. He gambled the lives of his men on odds 
decidedly in his disfavor, occasionally winning 
great victories but as often suffering unfortun- 
ate losses. In 1815 he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Navy Board Headquarters in 
Washington. In 1825, soon after returning to 
sea, he was courtmarshalled for attacking a co- 
lonial port of a friendly country, his action hav- 
ing been spurred by a personal slight. Resigning 
his commission in 1826, Porter eventually ac- 
cepted the post of minister to Constantinople.” 

Brilliant at sea, the Commodore was a failure 
on land. In 1816 he reputedly commissioned 
George Hadfield to design his manse on Merid- 
ian Hill. Hadfield centered the entrance door on 
an axis with the District meridian line. The res1- 
dence therefore straddled Sixeenth Street form- 
ing the opposite end of an axis with the White 
House. Porter, who is said to have paid $13,000 
for the acreage, tried to raise a variety of crops 
in the poor soil. A descendant, Admiral David D. 


Porter, wrote in his Memoir of Commodore David 
Porter:® 


Considerable prize money had fallen to the lot 
of Rodgers, Decatur and Porter, and they deter- 
mined to build residences in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Captain Porter accordingly purchased a 
farm ... [and] erected a large and elegant ma- 
sion overlooking the city of Washington and the 
broad Potomac... . Here was to be found every- 
thing that money could procure to make the time 
pass pleasantly .... [Unfortunately] though an 
excellent sailor, he was no judge of land for 
farming purposes .... The Captain, however, 
was so proud of his farming that he supplied his 
acquaintances with the best of vegetables for 
nothing. He had a kitchen garden of five acres, 
and had to buy vegetables for winter; he had a 
hundred acres of corn, oats, and wheat, and was 
obliged to purchase grain for his stock. He im- 
ported English bulls at $1200 apiece; people 
would not patronize them. He had the finest pig- 

ery in the country, but, alas, it did not pay. 

housands of carloads of manure were hauled 
upon the farm, only to be washed away by spring 
rains; the place was in beautiful order, tt y sat- 
isfactory to the casual observer, but it yielded ab- 
solutely nothing. 


By 1820, deeply in debt, he mortgaged the 
property to Commander John Rodgers who in 
turn leased it to John Quincy Adams. During the 
Civil War the grounds were used to house the 
Massachusetts Brigade and finally the New York 
77th Regiment. The residence itself, like so many 
others throughout the city, became alternately 
headquarters and hospital. Perhaps as a result of 
this abuse, a spectacular fire in 1863 burned the 
building to the ground. All that remained were 
the brick farm house dependency and for a time 
the barn and fine grounds. Surgeon George T. 
Stevens of the New York Regiment described 
the estate as it appeared in 1861. From a broad 
piazza “the ground had been elegantly laid out 
with box and juniper, while the adjoining groves 
of oak and chestnut lent additional charm .... 


1 The information on Commander Porter’s Meridian Hill estate is 
found in several Evening Star articles by J. C. Proctor: 7-5-42, 12-7- 
47. Also refer to H. Paul Caemerer, A Manual on the Origins and 
Development of Washington. Washington, D.C.: 1939, p. 159. 

2 See DAB for a biography of Commodore David Porter. 

3 Quoted in David F. Long, Nothing too Daring, A Biography of Com- 
modore David Porter. U.S. Naval Institute, 1970, pp. 180-181. 
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Farm house Sentient Porter estate 
c. 1900 


Five groves, traversed by streams of pure run- 


ning water, with fields surrounded by hedges, 
stretched far to the northward.” 


Four years after the fire the estate was subdi- 


vided by Issac E. Messmore and Meridian Hill 
sold for 10 cents per square foot. 


The northeast corner of what eventually be- 


came Meridian Hill Park was purchased by the 
Wayland Seminary. 


This organization was founded in 1865 by the 
Baptist Church for the education of colored 
Pee and teachers. The building was of 

rick, three stories high, with basement, mansard 
roof and lofty tower. It was erected in 1873-74 
at a cost of $35,000, the amount being obtained 
from voluntary contributions. (ES, 12-7-47) 


In 1903 the seminary moved its headquarters to 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Perhaps the most notorious personage to set- 
tle on Meridian Hill was Joaquin Miller, the 
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“Poet of the Sierras.” Miller, whose real name 
was Cincinnatus Heine, moved to rural Wash- 
ington in 1883 at which time he built a log cabin 
amidst the old oak trees and near the present 
juncture of Crescent Place and Belmont Street 
(See 1624 Crescent Place). In 1887 the cabin be- 
came the home of A.A. Adee, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. It has since been moved to Rock 
Creek Park.* 

Until 1887 much of Meridian Hill retained 
the look of a farm; corn furrows were still dis- 
cernible. There were no public improvements: 
neither gas, sidewalks, pavement nor street light- 
ing. Water was fetched from the Quarry Road 
spring (at 19th Street). Slash Run, a major stream 
fed by underground springs, ran from Colum- 
bia Road and 15th Street across 16th Street at 
the old French Embassy and on to Florida Ave- 


4 John Claggett Proctor, ES, 1-30-49. 
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Meridian Hill 325 
nue. From the avenue it coursed southwest, in- - nt pe es 
creasing in volume until it nearly equaled Tiber *3 A be 
Creek. In April 1888 a permit was issued to 
Senator John B. Henderson for his new home 
on 16th Street at Florida Avenue (see text). 
Known as Boundary Castle, it became the first 
important residence to be erected on the Merid- 
ian Hill subdivision. The 43-year reign of its oc- 
cupants greatly affected the development of the 
area. Just outside the city limits, their bastion 
castle seemed to brood over Boundary Street 
(Florida Avenue). Perhaps they believed them- 
selves guardians of American virtue and their 
home the physical reflection of that defense. 
Whatever the motive, the Hendersons sought to 
create an empire within the District. After her 
husband’s death Mary continued to crusade for 
their street, buying blocks of real estate, building 
elaborate residences to sell as embassies, and 
promoting the construction of Meridian Hill ~\hissmatens 
Park. Her scheme was to create the Avenue of —i\p*#insinermmenape 
the Presidents. Ha Fos i eS 
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Joaquin Miller log cabin 
c. 1885 
From Hutchins and Moore, The National Capital, Past and Present 








Henderson Castle and site of Meridian Hill Park 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 
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Sixteenth Street with old French Embassy 
c. 1910 


Ever since her death in 1931, Mrs. Mary Foote 
Henderson has been a figure for good-humored 
ridicule. She was the grande dame of 16th Street, 
forever dispensing unwanted advice or collabo- 
rating with her architect on a new embassy resi- 
dence. Although she was eccentric and possessed 
a rather biased if unschooled view of architec- 
ture, she nevertheless understood organization 
and, in her broadsides to Congress and the pub- 
lic, made many prophetic suggestions as to af- 
fairs of local government, commerce and 
aesthetics. Her views regarding the abuses of 
commercial vehicles on residential streets and 
the detrimental effect of multistory buildings® 
were often aired at public meetings in the Dis- 
trict Building. Mrs. Henderson’s intelligence 
and perserverence attracted the attention of sev- 
eral prominent men, including Ambassador Jules 
Jusserand of France whom she considered her 
personal advisor.® Jusserand was the first to move 
an embassy north of Florida Avenue. 

Mrs. Henderson chose George Oakley Totten, 
Junior, as her architect. Between them at least 
ten major residences were built. Totten’s de- 
signs were eye-catching and economical. That 
his buildings were cheaply constructed, how- 
ever, only aggravated the fact that his decorative 
facades were architectural parodies. His work 
substituted ornamentation for good design. De- 
spite Totten’s popularity, 


. these decorations present a mass of orna- 
ments, gilding, and painting, concealing almost 


always a poor composition or a commonplace 
idea, carelessly studied proportions, or incon- 
gruous masses.’ 


There are occasions when as much can be learned 
from projects left unbuilt as from those com- 
pleted. Sixteenth Street had its share of propos- 
als, some more absurd than reasonable. Of these, 
the following received Mrs. Henderson’s special 
attention. 

On 12 February 1900 architect Franklin W. 
Smith approached the 56th Congress with a pe- 
tition in book form, Aggrandizement of Washing- 
ton (Senate Document No. 209). His proposals, 
especially for a colossal Presidential Mansion on 
Meridian Hill, received Henderson accolades. 
Mrs. Henderson had previously retained Paul 
Pelz, codesigner of the Library of Congress, to 
design a new Executive Residence, preserving 
the smaller White House as a memorial. In a let- 
ter to the Evening Star dated 19 March 1900, 
Mrs. Henderson asked: 


Are the American people mean and sordid 
and without taste? 


> Minutes of public meetings, District of Columbia, District Build- 
ing, 5-4-27, 3-24-27. 

® Mary Foote Henderson, op. cit., p. 26. 

7 Eugene Emanuel Viollet-Le-Duc, Discourses on Architecture. ‘Trans. 
and intro.: Henry Van Brunt, London: James R. Osgood and 
Company, 1875, vol. 2, p. 509. 
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Proposed Presidential mansion for Meridian Hill, Paul Pelz 
1900 
From Designs, Plans and Suggestions for the Aggrandizement of Washington 
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Meridian Hill 


Proposed alternate design for Presidential mansion, F. W. Smith 
1900 
From Design, Plans and Suggestions for the Aggrandizement of Washington 


Washington obelisk. Published in the Washington 
Post (1-21-12) was a rendering of Mrs. Hender- 
son’s proposal which showed a tiered and ter- 
raced structure 300 feet on a side rising to a base 
supporting four great piers (as symbols for east, 
west, north and south) and a vaulted roof. One 
hundred foot wide steps, flanked by cascades 
and fountains, were to lead up to the entrance. 
For the time being, efforts to aggrandize Merid- 
ian Hill remained a dream. 

Undeterred, on 10 May 1912 Mrs. Henderson 
presented a letter to the Commission of Fine 
Arts concerning a project for a “double line of 
bust statues (equal size) of all the Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of the United States, to border 
the sides of Sixteenth Street ....” Further in- 
quiry, made in May 1914 by the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
prompted the Commission to state that by law it 
could give advice on such matters only when re- 
quested to do so by the President or Congress. 
In 1916 a Senate hearing passed the D.A.R. pro- 
posal, but the Commission recommended against 
it in a statement which concluded that memo- 
rializing Presidents in such a manner would seem 
incidental and improper as compared to the 
great monuments already erected. 

The changing of the name 16th Street to Av- 
enue of the Presidents was a scheme pursued by 
many residents but none more influential than 
Mary Henderson. Her campaign bore fruit on 4 





March 1913 when Congress conceded to her de- 
mands, and for a while the street became an av- 
enue. Then on 21 July 1914, for reasons that 
Mrs. Henderson believed were the result of an 
unintentional slight to Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams of Mississippi, the noble title was repealed 
and the more humble numerical name rein- 
stated." 

Mrs. Henderson’s last effort on behalf of the 
aggrandizement of 16th Street was stated in a 
petition to Congress in 1927. In it she proposed 
a memorial arch to Jefferson, one that would 
take the place of her ill-fated Lincoln scheme 
and also act as an entranceway to the city. Ap- 
parently, little came of the endeavor. 

Meridian Hill Park is the one project sup- 
ported by Mary Henderson that received nearly 
universal approval. In 1906 she eloquently spoke 
before the Senate in support of urban park con- 
struction, presenting a particularly convincing 
argument on behalf of the Meridian Hill site op- 
posite her home.” By April 1913, George Bur- 
nap, Landscape Architect of the Office of Public 


© Mary Foote Henderson, Management of Future Washington. ”Re- 
marks Before the Senate Committee of the District of Columbia,” 
private printing, 23 February 1926, p. 4. Also: Sarah Booth Con- 
roy, WP 4-22-73. 

“Hearings Before the Committee of the District of Columbia,” 
statement by Mrs. J. B. Henderson in support of $.5289: 1906. 
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Meridian Hill Park, site of Buchanan Memorial terrace 
c. 1915 


Buildings and Grounds, had presented to the 
Commission of Fine Arts a proposal for the new 
park. It won preliminary approval on 20 March 
1914 with the provision that the plans include 
the placement of a monument to President 
Buchanan, a gift from the estate of Harriet Lane 
Johnston.” 

Completion of the twelve acre site took de- 
cades. The years that passed were fraught with 
constant setbacks: a turnover of designers, esca- 
lating costs and lack of money, court injunctions 
and investigations, and finally neglect and van- 
dalism. 


According to Frederick Law Olmsted, by def- 
inition architecture is always subordinate to the 
natural terrain and planting within a park. The 
most succinct description of Meridian Hill, how- 
ever, is of a French Renaissance esplanade over- 
looking a grotto, cascade and terrace in the 
Italianate manner. Thus, rather than a park, the 
scheme as built is an elaborate architectural en- 
deavor properly called a garden. The retaining 
walls are a high quality large aggregate concrete 
cast to form panels and plainly bold ornament. 
The design is directional, with the major axis 
parallel to 16th Street and the minor axis, ter- 


minated by the Buchanan Memorial, set 90 de- 
grees to the first. 

In 1919 Ferruccio Vitale, of the landscape 
firm of Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, be- 
came the chief designer. Already the “park” 
had become more of an architectural effort than 
one of landscape, with the result that the Com- 
mission suggested adjusting the landscape to 
complement the structure. The lower garden, 
however, remained unfinished until 1927 when 
the House and Senate, after vigorous debate and 
a formal investigation, voted one-fifth of the 
$500,000 necessary to complete the terrace and 
retaining walls. The new budget forced the 
Commission to reconsider designs for the ter- 
race. The final proposal as submitted by archi- 
tect Horace W. Peaslee was approved March 
1928. 

During the many years of construction several 
sculptures were added to the garden, includ- 
ing the commemorative statue of Dante. The 
bronze was presented in 1921 by Signor Guido 
Sebatta, Charge d’ Affaires of Italy, on behalf of 


12 Information on the Meridian Hill Park development is found in 
the minutes of the Commission of Fine Arts, 4-4-13, 1-8-19, 9-3- 
90, 2-17-27, 3-8-28, 8-3-21, 9-7-22, 1-27-28, 12-8-27, 9-10-29, 2- 
12-31, 12-20-35. 
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Park plan, Horace W. Peaslee 
1928 





Buchanan Memorial before completion of cascades 
c. 1920 
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Completed terraces and cascades, Meridian Hill Park 
c. 1930 


National Park Service, E. B. Thompson Historic Negative Collection 


the New York Italian community. In 1922 the 
bronze equestrian of Jeanne d’ Arc was un- 
veiled by Mme. Jules Jusserand, wife of the 
French Ambassador. The sculpture, a copy of 
the original outside Rheims Cathedral, was a gift 
from the women of France to the women of the 
United States." 

Despite the favorable reception given the gar- 
den, however, it was nonetheless built with ex- 
pediency and therefore not all its embellishments 
were of the best quality. In memory of Admiral 
Schnetze, millionaire Charles Deering presented 
the statue of Serenity. The sculpture was consid- 
ered more Amazonian than serene which, 1 
1928, led Admiral William W. Kimball to write 
a letter of protest to Commission of Fine Arts 


Chairman, Charles Moore. In this correspon- 
dence the Admiral lamented the lack of propri- 
ety and common sense in “modern” tastes. 

Late in 1927 it was suggested that funds be ap- 
propriated for a “Meridian Sphere” similar to 
the model exhibited by Paul Manship. Charles 
Moore believed the Sphere might form an excel- 
lent memorial to General Artemas Ward. It 
seemed, however, that the project was doomed 
for lack of resources until late 1929 when Miss 
Bertha Noyes of Washington donated $15,000 
purchase money. C. Paul Jennewein was re- 


13 James M. Goode, The Outdoor Sculpture of Washington, D.C., 
Smithsonian Institution Press Publication, No. 4829: 1974, p. 418. 
Also: H. Paul Caemerer, op. cit., p. 159. 
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Contemporary view, Meridian Hill Park cascades 


Equestrian statue of Jeanne D’Arc, Meridian Hill Park 
c. 1923 
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Henderson Castle from Buchanan pool 
c. 1948 


Meridian Hill 
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Armillary Sphere 
c. 1935 


tained in February 1931 to create the Armillary 
Sphere, the design based on the one exhibited 
by Manship. 

In 1935, with the nation still crippled by the 
Depression, the Meridian Hill Park niche and 
fountain by Carl Mose was approved with the 
recommendation that it bear the name of Mary 
Foote Henderson. Her death in 1931 had 
marked the decline of 16th Street. The slow 
passing of spirit and pride that seemed to have 
enveloped most American cities by the late 
1950’s had reduced the once luxurious avenue 
to a state of shabby neglect, although some ind1i- 
viduals remained, among them Gladys Werlich 
(see 1623 16th Street), the Toutorskys (see 1720 
16th Street), and Agnes Meyer (see 1624 Cres- 
cent Place). 

Meridian Hill Park and Totten’s embassies re- 
main Mrs. Henderson’s monument. Henderson 


“Serenity” 
c. 1940 


Castle, perhaps her most cherished work, has 
been reduced to rubble. The castle grounds, 
which might best have born her name as a park, 
now house 213 new residences. 

Dreams of grandeur and elegance pass but the 
sparkle of those moments in time lives on 
through the great houses, monuments and pub- 
lic buildings which line our avenues and streets. 
It is not insignificant that many individuals and 
groups, in taking a closer look at the city, have 
found its older neighborhoods very desirable 
places in which to live and work as well as hold 
for posterity. During the last several years, 16th 
Street has become one such area recognized as a 
valuable resource for the future. 


144 WS, 8-27-76. 
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Funeral for Mary Henderson, Henderson Castle 


1931 
Martin Luther King Library, Washingtoniana Division 


2200 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Henderson Castle 


This residence formerly stood on the north- 
west corner of Sixteenth Street and Florida Av- 
enue, N. W., on lots 1-6, Block 3, “Meridian 
Hill”, and part of Block 2; later known as 
Square 2567. The lots were part of Hall and EI- 
van’s subdivision of Meridian Hill in 1867. 
Henderson Castle was demolished in 1949. 


History 


Senator John B. Henderson of Missouri left 
Washington in 1869, his Senatorial career at an 
end after a courageous "not guility” vote on 
the impeachment of President Johnson. He re- 
sumed his law practice in St. Louis and contin- 
ued his political activities, but when ready to 
retire in the late 1880's, left the midwest to re- 
turn to the Capital. He proceeded to purchase 
land for his “retirement home” in the Meridian 
Hill section of Washington, then a semi-rural 
hilly area just north of the old boundary of the 
District of Columbia, then called Boundary 
Street, now Florida Avenue. Sixteenth Street as 
such ended at this point, becoming a much nar- 
rower road called Meridian Avenue and splitting 
at the Henderson site to form a sort of boulevard 
up to Crescent Place. Henderson’s purchase of 
land took the westerly section of Meridian Ave- 
nue and the strip of land which had formed the 
boulevard.' The main part of the site, in Block 
3, was purchased as follows: lot 1 from A. P. Far- 
don and James Curtis (Liber 1231 folio 122); lots 
2 and 3 from William C. Hill (Liber 1231 folio 
119); and lot 5 and part of lot 6 from William C. 
Hill (Liber 1300 folio 140; Liber 1312 folio 283). 
All the land was purchased between January 
1887 and April 1888. The total purchase price 
was close to $50,000. 

On the day before the last piece of land was 
purchased, 12 April 1888, a building permit 
was issued for Henderson’s house (No. 1743). 
The architect was E. C. Gardner of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, well-known in that area and the 
author of a number of books on house building. 
Whether the Henderson’s came in contact with 
Gardner through reading his books or through 
some other source is not known. Gardner was 


doing work in Washington at least as early as 
1886 and maintained an office here while Hen- 
derson Castle was under construction. The cost 
of the house was estimated at $50,000. 

Four years after the house was completed the 
Henderson’s added an elaborate stable and ser- 
vice wing, designed in a style very similar to the 
house, but by a local architect, T. F. Schneider 
(Permit No. 283, 8-4-92). The cost was esti- 
mated at $20,000. Schneider evidently had plans 
to embellish and enlarge the main house also, 
judging from a drawing in his office scrapbook, 
but these never materialized. 

Another addition was made in 1897; accord- 
ing to the permit it was a “two story plus base- 
ment brick and stone addition, 32’ x 33’.” The 


1 Liber 1312 folio 176; Liber 1242 folio 473; Liber 1250 folio 495. 





Courtyard gateway, T. F. Schneider 
Martin Luther King Library, Washingtoniana Division 
c. 1949 
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cost was estimated at $18,000, almost as much as 
Schneider’s addition. No architect was listed 
and no plat filed with the permit to show the lo- 
cation of the new construction. (Permit No. 1607, 
1-26-97) 

A sign of the times, a permit was issued 25 No- 
vember 1901 (No. 919), which read: “Build a 
brick shed wherein to keep a locomobile.” The 
shed was to adjoin the wall of the stable. 

A remodeling in 1902 gave the house the ap- 
pearance it has in nearly all known photographs. 
The building permit read: 

Replace three sections of iron cornice with 
stone cornice on south front. Replace iron bat- 
tlements on east and west towers with stone corn- 
ice and battlements. Take down wooden bay 
pore on east front [Sixteenth Street] and re- 

uild with stone masonry. (Permit No. 1296, 3- 
12-02) 

The cost of the work was estimated at $8000; 
the architects were Totten and Rodgers. George 
Oakley Totten, Jr., of this firm, was later to be- 
come the Hendersons’ architect for a number of 
elegant residences built to attract embassies to 
Sixteenth Street. 
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Proposed enlargement of Henderson Castle by Schneider 
Note: house is turned 90° to its true position 
c. 1892 


Courtesy Mrs. Florence Christensen, and James M. Goode Collection 
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2200 Sixteenth Street 


In 1903 the Hendersons enlarged their prop- 
erty through the purchase of lot 4, Block 3. The 
east half was purchased from Mary Ord Preston 
(Liber 2701 folio 260); the west half from James 
Orme (Liber 2772 folio 385). 

Later permits were concerned with the 
grounds: a pavilion was constructed “alongside 
present tennis court” in 1914 (No. 2202, 11- 
14); the brick wall on the Florida Avenue side of 
the property was extended in 1915 (No. 4472, 
5-4); and in 1921 a swimming pool was added 
(No. 7578, 6-6). 

The Hendersons took an active part in the so- 
cial life of the city and were also concerned with 
the development of Washington into a capital 
worthy of the nation. More specifically, they 
were concerned with the development of Six- 
teenth Street. Henderson Castle or Boundary 
Castle, as it was often called, was the scene of 
countless dinner parties, at which there were un- 
doubtedly many discussions about civic improve- 
ment, as well as its more mundane corollary, real 
estate values. After Senator Henderson died in 
1913, Mary Henderson continued the parties 
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Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection (detail of photograph) 


and the crusades for improvement—not only 
civic, but personal. A strict vegetarian and a foe 
of whiskey and tobacco, it is said that in 1906 she 
emptied the wine cellars of Henderson Castle 
into the sewers of Sixteenth Street, a story prob- 
ably not based on fact but certainly true to her 
character. 

Strangely, good photographs of the interior of 
Henderson Castle have not been found. A de- 
scription in an 1895 issue of Peterson’s Magazine 
gives some idea of the character, as well as a bit 
of information about Mrs. Henderson: 


The extreme limit of the fashionable quarter 
extends a little to the West of Dupont Circle and 
as far north as Florida Avenue. One of the finest 
houses, however, suffers nothing from standin 
just beyond the border in Columbia Heights. It is 
the beautiful home of ex-Senator John B. Hen- 
derson, which commands one of the finest pros- 

ects of land and water anywhere in Washington. 
o magnificent is this lovely sweep over the city 
and the hills of Arlington beyond and along 


down the blue river to Alexandria that friends 
have named the place Prcspect Castle. The inte- 
rior of Prospect Castle combines some of the best 
features of European architecture; the wide hall 
a reproduction of the delicate type of the Alham- 
bra; beyond this and the charming drawing 
room{s] on either hand a picture gallery contain- 
ing some of the best specimens of modern French 
art and a superb wooden mantel carved by pupils 
of the St. Louis School of Design and Wood 
Carving, of which Mrs. Henderson is an appre- 
ciative patron. Mrs. Henderson herself is a lady 
of much culture. Her reception room is adorned 
by several choice paintings, the work of her own 
hands. She is the leading spirit of the Washing- 
ton Club, a very swell society affair for women 
alone, which requires of its members both offer- 
ings—money and brains.” 


Mrs. Henderson died in 1931, and the house 
remained unoccupied; its furnishings were sold 
at auction by the estate in 1935. Rezoning to per- 


2“Historic Homes in Washington”, Peterson’s Magazine, February 
1895, pp. 181-2. 
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mit construction of apartments was sought and 
granted in the same year, and the property was 
put up for sale, the asking price $500,000. A one 
hundred foot deep strip along Belmont Street 
was not rezoned because of protests from nearby 
property owners, including Eugene Meyer, 
owner of 1624 Crescent Place and Irwin Laugh- 
lin of 1630 Crescent Place, both discussed in this 
volume. A newspaper article noted that the house 
was too small for an embassy, having only two 
bedrooms on the second floor and two on the 
third, and only one bath (WDN, 9-20-35). This 
hardly seems possible, but there were no buyers, 
either because of price or room arrangement. In 
1937 the house was leased by the trustees of Mrs. 
Henderson’s estate to Bert L. E. Williams and 
John H. Tasker, who converted it into sixteen 
one and two room apartments. Henderson Cas- 
tle had become “a high-class rooming house” 
(WDN, 4-26-37). It was called “Castle H Tennis 
and Swimming Club”. The formal public rooms 
on the first floor remained and were rented for 
dances and banquets. Two newspaper articles 
reported the weddings of Government workers 
in the Castle (WH, 12-31-37; WP, 9-23-38). Later 
it became an “after hours club”, and the noisy, 
cabaret-like entertainment, which often contin- 
ued until morning, brought complaints from 
nearby residents. One of these, Eugene Meyer, 
bought the property in 1941, with Riggs Na- 
tional Bank as agent (Liber 7615 folio 109). He 
paid $150,000 for it, and in 1949 demolished the 
Castle (Permit No. 314606, 1-13-49). Before 
demolition the public was allowed one last look. 
The Washington Post reported: 


Historic Henderson Castle, for decades the 
scene of many social triumphs, will be razed this 
week. 

The 30-room brown stone mansion opposite 
Meridian Hill Park on 16th st. was thrown open 
to the public yesterday. Throughout the day, 
thousands of sightseers walked the bare hall. 
trampled the tangles of weeds that were once 
trim gardens, and marveled at the stark edifice. 

Bamboo from a jungle-like wood beside the 
castle was uprooted and carted away by visitors. 
Tiles were torn from the fireplaces and tapestry 
was snipped from the walls. Sprigs of ivy were 
torn from the mass choking itself from earth to 
roof. (1-16-49) 


The site remained vacant until 1976, when ex- 
cavation began for 213 townhouses on the site. 
Even the Henderson name was dropped; the de- 
velopment is called Beekman Place. Perhaps it is 
just as well; 213 houses on a site which formerly 
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held only one is not exactly what Mary Hender- 
son envisioned for Sixteenth Street. 


Architecture 


The Hendersons began the purchase of lots 
on Meridian Hill in 1887, acquiring in all aprox- 
imately six acres. Their property was then re- 
mote from the center of activity in Washington. 
Rather than the urban estate it was to become, 
the residence was initially part of a string of 
widely scattered suburban villas built primarily 
after the Civil War. The site was distinguished in 
many respects; it was on the Sixteenth Street axis 
with the White House and it commanded the 
heights. The location and design gave the 
impression that the castle was somehow strategic 
to the defense of the city, while the heights gave 
the occupants a psychological advantage over 
the ferret-like manueverings of those who re- 
sided below. 

Boundary Castle, as it was called, was built in 
several stages, although later construction con- 
sisted for the most part of remodeling and ser- 
vice additions which together did little to alter 
the original character of the structure. Senator 
Henderson hired E.C. Gardner to design the Se- 
neca brownstone house in 1888. The architect 
juggled the three story 80’-0” square building 
about a four story 58’-0” high tower. In 1892, 
the architect, T.F. Schneider, added a large pic- 
turesque service and stable wing, finished in a 
similar material and connected to the house by a 
semicircular-arched porte cochere. This was 
again enlarged in 1897 and, in 1902, the castle 
itself was remodeled. The remodeling by the 
firm of Totten and Rogers included the addition 
of the Sixteenth Street three story bay which re- 
placed an earlier wooden structure and the dis- 
placement of the tin decoration of the parapet 
for stone crenelation. Totten apparently well- 
suited Mary Henderson’s building ambitions, as 
he was later to design many of her projects along 
the street. 

The “Victorian” answer to the “medieval” 
castle was often as not a mystifying assemblage 
of unrelated parts. Henderson Castle was a suit- 
able case in point. Even in its heyday the house 
was particularly ungainly. Few of the peculiar 
swells, bays, towers or bows seemed at all related 
to one another. Subsequent architects strove for 
the picturesque, the additions and remodelings 
apparently directed as means to correct incon- 
sistent scale and lack of coordination. 
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Henderson Castle 
c. 1949 
The Commission of Fine Arts, Washington Post photograph 


Perhaps the most distracting of these incon- 
sistencies was the entrance loggia. The monu- 
mental arches had nothing in common with the 
myriad small window openings sprinkled across 
the facade. In fact they were harmful to the gen- 
eral illusion of scale. If the loggia were to be ig- 
nored, the impression of massiveness would be 
apparent in the remainder of the building. The 
illusion of size was created by irregular forms 
molded from cyclopean masonry pierced by small 
openings. When comparison is made with the 
Henry White residence (see 1624 Crescent Place) 
as seen in the blackground of the accompanying 
illustration the deception is more fully under- 
stood. The Henry White house is as large as 
Henderson Castle, although if the two were sep- 
arated, the viewer would have believed the for- 
mer to have been significantly smaller than the 


latter. In this case, the regular classic propor- 
tions, the small brick module, and the compara- 
tively large openings were used to create the 
opposite effect. 

The grounds, too, were undistinguished. John 
Claggett Proctor (WS, 30 Jan. 1949) reports that 
Mrs. Henderson would be seen tramping up the 
undeveloped street instructing her gardener 
where to plant the trees she thought would beau- 
tify her embryonic boulevard. It is possible she 
also devised the landscaping for her own 
grounds. Photographs taken through the years 
prove the plantings to have been installed at ran- 
dom over a long period of time. The final effect 
was somewhat ragged; there was not enough 
growth to embower the house and too much to 
give the austere character associated with a true 
citadel. 
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Biographies 


EUGENE C. GARDNER (1836-1915) was born and 
educated in Ashfield, Massachusetts; his parents 
were Bela and Lucy Gardner. In 1858 he mar- 
ried Harriet Hubbard of New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, and moved to Tallmadge, Ohio, 
where he was principal of an academy until 
1862. In this year he returned to Massachusetts, 
to Northampton, where he began his architec- 
tural practice. The meagre biographical infor- 
mation available on Gardner gives no explanation 
for his decision to change careers, noting only 
that he remained in Northhampton until 1868 
and then moved to Springfield. 

It was in Springfield that Gardner remained 
and built his reputation. One of his earliest 
buildings in this city was Trinity Church (1870), 
which Henry-Russell Hitchcock cites as a “rather 
poor brick copy” of H. H. Richardson’s Unity 
Church, also in Springfield.? Gardner went on to 
design many major buildings in the city, includ- 
ing the Technical High School and Chestnut 
Street School, Mercy Hospital, Worthy Hotel, 
the Republican Block, Y.W.C.A., and the 
Springfield Street Railway Building. He de- 
signed hospitals in Holyoke, Gloucester and 
South Framingham, and stations on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad. The Merrick Mills and 
Willimantic Knitting Mills—once the largest in 
the United States—were built from Gardner’s 
designs, as were many residences, ranging from 
turreted mansions to bow front rows. When fire 
swept Gardner’s office in 1910, the Springfield 
Republican (12-25) lamented the loss of a large 
number of plans, books and photographs. Some 
of Gardner’s residential commissions outside 
Springfield were mentioned, including Hender- 
son Castle, a residence on the St. Lawrence, and 
houses in Charlotte, North Carolina; New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut; and Lake George, New York. 

Gardner not only designed houses, he wrote 
about them in a number of books: Homes and 
How to Make Them (1874); Illustrated Homes; A Se- 
ries of Papers Describing Real Houses and Real Peo- 
ple, (1875); and The House That Jill Built After 
Jack’s Had Proved a Failure: A Book on Home Ar- 
chitecture (1882). He also wrote Town and Country 
School Houses, and Common Sense in Church Build- 
ing. 

While he was criticized by Hitchcock for copy- 
ing Richardson, Gardner was praised by another 
prominent writer on modern architecture, Sieg- 
fried Giedion, albeit they were not talking about 
the same aspect of Gardner’s work. A recent ar- 
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ticle in a Springfield paper notes that Giedion 
singled out Gardner’s writings to illustrate 
American advances in domestic architecture 
during the 1870’s, particularly with respect to 
the use of an open, flexible plan which took its 
form from the client’s needs, and an emphasis 
on convenience, comfort, and adequate light 
and ventilation: all concerns which Giedion 
found lacking in European domestic architec- 
ture until a much later period.* 

Vincent Scully mentions these characteristics 
also, and adds that Gardner’s work in wood in 
the early 1870’s represented the “best aspects of 
the developed Stick Style’ and “continued 
without break the tradition of Downing”. He 
goes on to say: “. .. Gardner himself never speaks 
of ‘style’. He is a free man where thought about 
design is concerned. Like Downing and Wheeler 
[Gervase Wheeler], Gardner desired a suburban 
orientation for domestic architecture.” Gard- 
ner must have enjoyed designing the Henderson 
house as its large site, in what was then suburban 
Washington, would certainly have appealed to 
him. It was, of course, much later than his Stick 
Style work of which Scully speaks, and as no 
plans are available, it is not possible to say if his 
1870’s discourses on domestic planning carried 
on into his work of the late 1880's. 

Gardner’s literary talents led him into an- 
other position, that of editor of The Builder, an 
architectural periodical, from 1885-87. He was 
also interested in town planning and wrote a 
book in 1905 entitled Springfield Present and Pro- 
spective, in which he proposed to rejuvenate the 
riverfront by, first, cleaning up the river, then 
burying the railroad tracks, and finally embel- 
lishing the area with a “new Court Square ex- 
tending to the river with stone embankments 
and pillared water steps worthy of Venice.” 

All of this brings to mind the McMillan Com- 
mission’s plans for Washington in 1901, and the 
City Beautiful movement which was sweeping 
the country at the time. 

Gardner had offices, briefly, in Atlanta 
(1886-87) and Washington (1887-88). He 
took on several partners over the years: Jason 





3 Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and 
His Times Cambridge, Mass.: The M.1.T. Press, 1966, p. 270. (first 
ed., The Museum of Modern Art, 1936) 


*Tom Hart, “Eugene Gardner, Springfield Premier Architect”, 
Daily News, 2-5-76. The reference is to Giedion’s Space, Time, and 
Architecture. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. 288- 
90. 

* Vincent J. Scully, Jr., The Shingle Style and the Stick Style (revised 
edition). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971, p. 1 vii. 

®° Tom Hart, op. cit. 
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Henderson Castle and the Henry White residence 
c. 1915 


Perkins (1868-73), George Pyne (1888-1901), 
and his son, George C. Gardner, from 1888 on. 
The Gardner office in Washington was located 
at 1420 New York Avenue, N.W. Gardner was 
listed in the Elzte List and city directory as living 
at 1453 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W.; Pyne at 
1601 Massachusetts Avenue (see MAA, Vol. 2). 
Permits have been found for fifteen buildings 
designed by Gardner in Washington; all were 
residences and most were in suburban areas. 
The permits date primarily from 1886-87. In 
the Washington Heights-Kalorama area of 
northwest Washington (roughly north of Du- 
pont Circle) were eight houses. One of these, 
built for real estate and insurance man George 
Truesdell, was later purchased by Samuel 
Woodward of Woodward and Lothrop’s de- 
partment store. Now demolished, it stood at 
2015 Wyoming Avenue and was extensively re- 
modeled in 1895 by Washington architect James 
G. Hill. Another, at 2144 California Street, was 
built for General D. W. Flagler. It was built in 
1892, the latest Gardner house yet found. 

In the northeast section of Washington, in the 
Eckington area, Gardner designed five houses 
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for George Truesdell. The permits are all dated 
September 1887. 

The only “in town” house yet discovered was 
one for Stilson Hutchins, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, located at 1308 Sixteenth Street, at 
Scott Circle. It has been demolished. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Withey; obituary in unidentified 
newspaper, 2-8-15, clipping file, local history division, Springfield 
City Library; D. C. Building Permits, NA, RG 351. Street addresses 
are seldom given on suburban permits, but subdivision, lot, and 
owner can be determined by consulting the Gardner file. 


JOHN Brooks HENDERSON (1826-1913) was 
born in Danville, Virginia, the son of James and 
Jane (Dawson) Henderson. The family moved to 
Missouri in 1832, and both parents died not 
long after. John went to live on a farm with a 
minister and his family and developed both body 
and mind through hard work and prodigious 
reading. At the age of fifteen he began to teach, 
and to read law. By the age of eighteen he was 
practicing in the town of Louisiana, Missouri. 
Henderson rapidly built up a large practice and 
through skill and good investments, a large for- 
tune as well. An ardent Democrat at the time, he 
was elected to the state legislature in 1848 and 
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again in 1856, being prominent in banking and 
railroad legislation. 

Henderson was not so fortunate in his bids for 
Congress, experiencing defeat in 1850, 1858, 
and 1860. Already showing his independence, 
he opposed President Buchanan’s Kansas pol- 
icy, and although he had always considered him- 
self a States-Rights Democrat, strongly opposed 
the secession of Missouri in 1861, being one o 
the most important forces in keeping that state 
in the Union. However, he was opposed to the 
coercion of the seceded states and bitter towards 
the Abolitionists of the Republican party until 
the fall of Sumter, when he changed his mind 
and raised a brigade of militia, becoming Briga- 
dier General. He did not see active service, how- 
ever, and in 1862 was appointed United States 
Senator to replace Trusten Polk, who had re- 
signed. He was elected to a full term the follow- 
ing year. 

Henderson had changed from a Democrat to 
a Republican, from a believer in states’ rights to 
a strong Union man; in the Senate his behavior 
was just as unpredictable. Often he would speak 
out against a policy only to vote for legislation 
which supported it. He was definitely not a party 
man; his “not guilty” vote in the Johnson 1im- 
peachment trial, which infuriated the dominant 
Radical element in the party, is evidence of that. 
For this vote he was denounced and burned in 
effigy by Missouri Radicals, although he was 
eventually forgiven by his party and twice ran 
for political office on the Republican ticket in the 
1870's. 

In the Senate Henderson served on a number 
of important committees—finance, foreign rela- 
tions, Indian affairs—and was responsible for 
much of the financial legislation of the war as 
well as aiding Seward in the Alaskan purchase. 
In 1864 he introduced the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment abolishing slavery, believing it would pass 
only if introduced by a border state member. In 
1866 he opposed the Fourteenth Amendment 
as inadequate, but voted for it in the end. In op- 
posing this amendment, he offered an amend- 
ment to the resolution granting Negro suffrage 
which was almost identical to the wording used 
later in the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Although a severe critic of Johnson, Hender- 
son could not vote for his impeachment, and it 
was this that brought his Senatorial career to an 
end. In 1869 he returned to Missouri and set up 
a law practice in St. Louis. He kept his interest in 
politics, however; in 1872 he was the Republican 
candidate for governor and in 1873 a Senatorial 
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candidate. In both efforts he was unsuccessful. 
Henderson was not a supporter of General 
Grant, and in 1884, as president of the Repub- 
lician national convention, hoped for the nomi- 
nation of his friend and neighbor, William T. 
Sherman. 

In 1889 John Henderson retired and moved 
to his new house in Washington. He was a dele- 
gate to the Pan American Congress in 1889, 
wrote constantly for magazines and newspapers, 
and was for many years a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (1892-1911). 

Henderson married Mary Newton Foote of 
New York in 1868. They had one son, John 
Brooks, Jr. 

(Sources: DAB, BDAC, WWW;; obituary: ES, 4-13-13) 


Mary NEWTON FOOTE HENDERSON (1841-1931), 
born in Saratoga Springs, New York, was the 
daughter of Judge Elisha Foote of Massachusetts 
and the niece of Solomon Foote, United States 
Senator from Vermont (1851-66). It is said 
that she met Senator Henderson when she came 
from New York to Washington on a visit “to see 
how they give those Washington parties.” She 
added: “I want to see a real Senator.’ They 
were married soon afterward, in 1868, and 
moved to St. Louis when Senator Henderson’s 
Senate term ended in 1869. Here Mrs. Hender- 
son involved herself in the founding of an art 
school, working along with the students in oils 
and water colors and studying wood carving. 
When Senator Henderson retired and re- 
turned to Washington, Mrs. Henderson entered 
energetically into the world of society and also 
took an active interest in the development of the 
city. Sixteenth Street was her primary interest 
(she often referred to it as ‘““my Sixteenth 
Street”), but she campaigned for and wrote let- 
ters about a number of things which aroused her 
interest, including the detrimental effect of 
heavy, noisy double-decked buses on the peace 
and privacy of residents, noting that passengers 
could see into bedroom windows. In 1927 she 
published a booklet entitled Remarks About Man- 
agement of Washington in General and Sixteenth 
Street in Particular,® which consisted of testimony 
before Congressional committees and the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, as well as reprints of a 
number of her many letters to the editors of 
Washington newspapers. In these speeches and 





’ Frances Spatz and William Engle, “Magnificent Mary’s Dream 
Castle”, The American Weekly, 27 February 1949. This article can- 
not be relied on for accuracy. 

8 A copy is in the Library of Congress. 
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writings she advocated one man rule for Wash- 
ington, a head of the city responsible to Con- 
gress only, who would “rank with L’Enfant in 
knowledge and efficiency.” She wanted uni- 
formity of color (light grey) and uniformity of 
height in Washington buildings and felt that 
those that were too small were as undesirable as 
overly large or tall structures. The oversized 
buildings, based on commercial greed, resulted, 
she said, in a street disease called “pulmonary 
consumption of residential avenues”. The small 
buildings of varying sizes, heights, and colors re- 
sembled “patched bed quilts with a ragged 
edge” and resulted in a disease called “street 
anemia”. Mrs. Henderson also wanted more at- 
tention paid to the entrances to the city and to its 
parks and trees. She reminded her audience 
over and over that Washington is not a commer- 
cial city, and that commercialism (of the wrong 
kind) and speculation were ruining the residen- 
tial areas. She was especially critical of developer 
Harry Wardman and his eight story hotels on 
the sites of the Hay-Adams and Nicholas Ander- 
son houses. Apartment houses would be accept- 
able if they did not exceed the height limit set 
for private residences, that is, five stories. She 
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Henderson Castle and the Henry White residence 
c. 1920 
Martin Luther King Library, Washingtoniana Division 
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liked to compare Washington to foreign capitals, 
particularly Paris, and referred to Sixteenth 
Street as the Champs Elysées of Washington. 

Mary Henderson’s interest in Sixteenth Street 
began early; the choice in 1888 of a building 
site as far out as Boundary Street indicated faith 
in the kind of development which would take 
place along the street in the coming years. Her 
plans were not always successful. In 1900 she en- 
thusiastically supported Franklin Smith’s pro- 
posals for a new and much larger White House 
on Meridian Hill. When this failed she suggested 
the site as the location for the Lincoln Memorial 
(1911); this, too, was unsuccessful. She did suc- 
ceed in having the name of the street changed to 
“Avenue of the Presidents” (1913), but this 
lasted only a year.?® 

Mrs. Henderson was more successful in turn- 
ing Sixteenth Street into an “Avenue of the Em- 
bassies”. There was quite a rivalry between her 
and the residents of Massachusetts Avenue re- 
garding this distinction. She was especially hope- 
ful that the British would build an embassy on 
Sixteenth Street and bitterly disappointed when 


® See the chapter on Meridian Hill for a more complete discussion 
of these proposals. 
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they chose Massachusetts Avenue instead. 
Mary Henderson was a shrewd business- 
woman. With her husband she began buying up 
land early in the century and selling it to people 
who would build costly residences, or to foreign 
governments at cost, if they would build embas- 
sies. Reportedly, the Hendersons bought over 
three hundred lots (obituary, ES, 7-17-31). Many 
of the embassies were built by Mrs. Henderson 
and her architect, George Oakley Totten, Jr. In 
the mid 1920’s she tried to persuade the Gov- 
ernment to purchase the building at 2801 Six- 
teenth Street as a permanent residence for the 
Vice President. It is now the Spanish Embassy 
(see text). Just before her death in 1931 she of- 
fered the mansion at 2437 Fifteenth Street for 
the same purpose, but was again unsuccessful. 
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Henderson Castle in silhouette 
c. 1900 
Library of Congress, F. B. Johnston Collection 
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Mary Henderson was also involved in crusades 
not related to the development of Washington. 
She was a Strict vegetarian, spoke out against the 
dangers of overeating, and strongly opposed the 
use of alcohol and tobacco. She was, in short, 
very concerned over all matters pertaining to 
health and wrote a seven hundred page book en- 
titled The Arstocracy of Health, setting forth her 
views. When she died at the age of ninety, the 
Evening Star noted: “Each day, rain or shine, she 
drove twice daily to the Lincoln Memorial and 
walked twice each time around the reflecting 
pool.” (7-17-31) Late in life she said she real- 
ized she was running counter to current habits, 
but knew she had logic and common sense on 
her side. She would undoubtedly be gratified by 
the renewed interest in her ideas today. Mrs. 
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Henderson Castle grounds 
1971 
The Commission of Fine Arts, J. Alexander photograph 


Henderson wore the long skirts of Victorian 
times to the day of her death and spoke out 
against current women’s fashions—short skirts, 
flesh-colored stockings, and immodest bathing 
attire. She was opposed to divorce, but on the 
other hand strongly supported women’s suf- 
frage and believed that too much time was spent 
in teaching domestic skills to girls in public 
schools. 

Radical, conservative, shrewd businesswoman 
and old-fashioned wife and mother—Mary Hen- 
derson was all of these and an important part of 
the Washington scene for half a century. The 
controversy about her continued after her death. 
In the last year of her life, angered by her grand- 
daughter’s attempt to declare her mentally in- 
competent, she publicly repudiated her previous 
adoption of the young woman, Beatrice Hender- 
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son Wholean, and revealed that she was not the 
natural daughter of her son and his wife. Both 
John Brooks Henderson, Jr., and his wife had 
died by that time. In her will she left the bulk of 
her estate to her Japanese secretary, Jesse Shima. 
The will was contested and a settlement finally 
reached, whereby Shima’s share was consider- 
ably reduced and a part of the estate left to Mrs. 
Wholean and to a niece and nephew, Frances 
and Henry Arnold. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: WDN, 7-25-31, “Paintings by Lu- 
cian Powell Left to U. S. by Mrs. Henderson.” Powell was a Wash- 
ington artist whose work had long been subsidized by Mrs. 
Henderson.) 


JOHN Brooks HENDERSON, JR. (1870-1923) was 
born in Louisiana, Missouri, and, like his father, 
became a lawyer. He graduated from Harvard 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1891 and re- 
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Henderson Castle grounds 
1977 


ceived his law degree from the Columbian, now 
the George Washington, University in 1893. 
Henderson was private secretary to John W. Fos- 
ter while the latter was diplomatic adviser to the 
Chinese government (1896-97), and was at- 
tached to General Miles’ party during an army 
inspection in Europe in 1897. He was the Re- 
publican nominee for Congress from the Eighth 
Virginia District in 1906 but was not successful. 

Henderson was the author of two books, Amer- 
ican Diplomatic Questions (1901) and Cruise of the 
Tomas Barrera (1916). He was a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution from 1910 until the time 
of his death in 1923 following an abdominal op- 
eration. 

In 1903 Henderson married Angelica Schuy- 
ler Crosby of New York. She died some time be- 
fore her husband. Henderson was survived by 
their adopted daughter, Beatrice, who later mar- 
ried John Wholean (1927). 

(Sources: WWW; obituary, NYT, 1-5-23, 11:6) 
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Appendix 


Architectural Drawings 


New bay, Sixteenth Street; blueprint. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 1296, 3-12-02. Front and side elevations; 
section; first and second floor plan; third floor 
plan. Scale: 4”=1'-0" “Addition to Residence of 
Hon. J. B. Henderson/Washington D.C.” 

Pavilion, plan and elevation; blueprint. Filed with 
Permit No. 2202, 11-14-14. Scale: 4”= 1'-0” 

Perspective sketch, proposed alterations. In architect 
T. F. Schneider’s office scrapbook, done, pre- 
sumably, at the time of the stable addition (1892). 
The scrapbook is in the possession of a relative, 
Mrs. Florence Christensen; a copy of this draw- 
ing is in the James M. Goode collection, No. G- 
2498. 


Views 


CFA. Photographs: close-up view, showing Sixteenth 
Street entrance gate in foreground; Sixteenth 
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Street facade from Meridian Hill Park site; Six- Castle, Henry White residence and Envoy Tow- 
teenth Street facade from Meridian Hill Park, ers Apartments; Mrs. Henderson’s funeral, 
showing park near completion and Envoy Tow- showing procession leaving the Castle; view from 
ers Apartments to the north. street level, showing Sixteenth Street gateway 
CHS. Photographs: View from Sixteenth Street and and Castle; seven small ”snapshots”: overall 
Florida Avenue looking northwest; close-up view views and details of porch and arches and drive- 
from same point. way connecting main structure with service wing. 


MLKW. Photographs: View from above, at corner of “Historic Homes in Washington,” Peterson’s Maga- 
Sixteenth Street and Florida Avenue, showing zine, February 1895. Photograph, p. 182. 
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Before 1928 
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1624 Crescent Place, N.W.., 
the White-Meyer Residence 


This house is on the south side of Crescent 
Place between Sixteenth and Seventeenth Streets. 
It is located in Square 2568 on lots 13-20, origi- 
nally lots 4-7, Block 5, in Hall and Elvan’s 1867 
subdivision of Meridian Hill, now assessed as lot 
806. The property today also includes lots 21- 
32, assessed as lot 808. Owned by the Eugene 
and Agnes Meyer Foundation, it has been con- 
verted to institutional use and is leased to the 
Antioch College School of Law. 


Previous Structures on the Site 


The Hopkins map of 1887 shows several 
frame buildings on the site, including one which 
was the home of Richard and Ellen Dubois dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and until 1910, when they sold the land. Their 
property was also the site of the log cabin built 
by Joaquin Miller, the “Poet of the Sierras,” 
who lived there during the early 1880's. The 
astounding career of this “free spirit” of the old 
West — horse thief, journalist, lawyer, judge, 
world traveler and poet — is described in some 
detail in the Dictionary of American Biography. Ac- 
cording to a Washington guidebook of the pe- 
riod, Miller enjoyed life “after his own fashion” 
in his cabin on Meridian Hill.! Soon, however, 
he found Washington too heavily populated and 
returned to the West. His cabin was moved by 
the California State Society to Rock Creek Park 
in 1912. 


History 


Henry White, a distinguished diplomat for 
thirty years, retired late in 1909 as Ambassador 
to France and made plans to build a house in 
Washington. In January 1910 he purchased lots 
13-20, Block 5, Meridian Hill (later Square 
9568) from Richard C. Dubois and his wife EI- 
len. who had subdivided it in 1893. 

It was a choice site — high on a hill overlook- 
ing the city and just off Sixteenth Street — a 
most desirable location. A building permit was 
issued in April with John Russell Pope as archi- 


tect. Norcross Brothers (H. H. Richardson’s fa- 
vorite builders) were listed as the contractors; 
the cost was estimated at $80,000. In July Nor- 
cross received the contract to build another Pope 
building, the Scottish Rite temple at 1733 Six- 
teenth Street (see text). 

In the Henry White collection in the Library 
of Congress Manuscript Division are a number 
of letters between White and Mrs. White, and 
Pope and the Whites, concerning the house. On 
21 February 1910 Pope wrote Mrs. White about 
the plans and the estimates, which had come in 
higher than expected. Excerpts from his long 
letter follow: 


The difficulty is that, since our original scheme, 
the house has grown materially larger — as, for 
example, the last change of reducing the depth 
of the house and increasing the width of the 
wings has not decreased the size, for as it works 
out the combined lengths of the wings 1s about 
equal to the length of the main part of the house. 

The solution for reducing the cost to Eighty- 
four Thousand Dollars appeared to be about as 
follows: 

Reduce all the sizes of rooms and heights of 
ceilings as talked of, and which will result about 
as shown on the rough plan enclosed. 

Or leave the plans as they are in size and make 
radical simplifications in interior and exterior 
materials and finish. For example, the stonework 
on the outside will cost approximately Fourteen 
Thousand Dollars, the greater part of which cost 
poe firstly into our covered entrance and the 
oggia on the south — and then comes the nice 
trims around our windows from “Rome Mod- 
erne”, and finally the cornice and the few bal- 
usters above.... 

The use of stucco on the outside will save ap- 
et Six Thousand Dollars, but I fear will 
alter our details considerably, as our nice col- 
umns are too thin in detail to either stand or look 
well in the coarser stucco. All the details should 
in this case be coarsened and simplified to stand 
well in that material. 

The interior changes would be about these: 
The entrance hall would have a wooden floor 





1Stilson Hutchins and Joseph West Moore, The National Capital Past 
and Present. Washington: The Post Publishing Company, 1884, p. 
317; illus., p. 321. 
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1624 Crescent Place 


and painted plaster walls with moulded panels. 
The drawing room would have plain plaster walls 
ready for some material. The dining room and 
library would be finished probably 1n the sim- 
Pe way possible, and probably the second floor 

oors would be in yellow pine in place of oak. 

The great difficulty appears to be in the size of 
the house. It is one hundred and sixteen feet 
long and covers one-fifth more ground area than 
the Hitt house. Assuming that there are five 
floors, counting the basement, in the Hitt house 
and we have only four, we are approximating it 
in size, and our reduction in cost must be con- 
fined to the materials and finish employed. 

You know how badly I feel to write you this, as 
Iam so anxious to have the house we pictured .. . 


On the letter, in Henry White’s handwriting, 
is his comment: “Answ’d Feb. 23 saying we are 
unwilling to spoil the house by curtailments sug- 
gested and will face the increased cost.” 

Between the time he purchased the land and 
the issuance of the building permit, White left 
the country to accompany ex-President Roose- 
velt on a European trip. He returned in May and 
late in the month wrote his wife, who was in.Ger- 
many visiting their daughter, describing the site 
and the beauty of Washington in the spring: 


Jack (presumably the Whites’ son) and I have 
been up to the new house and found a lot of men 
at work there having just completed the digging 
out of the place for the foundations — a very big 
hole it is — and the cement of a part of the foun- 
dations already laid.... The foliage is quite 
abundant and we can have a shady walk at the 
16th St. side of the lot if we want it. But the 
whole of Washington is beautifully shaded now; 
Mass. Ave. is like a tunnel of foliage and every- 
where there is any amount of green. I have not 
been here for a long time in summer and did not 
realize how pretty it is. The man in charge said 
that any quantity of people come to see the house 
or rather the site and much interest seems to be 
taken in it. He thinks it a wonderful site and 
unrivalled here. (31 May 1910) 


Twice in June White wrote his wife the news 
about the house: 


I shall tell Pope all that you say when I see him 
next week ...‘The sam fe of brick wall which 
was to have been erected for me here to see has 
not yet been forthcoming as the sample bricks 
have not arrived. I am not sure, however, that I 
should be as good a judge as Pope of the effect 
in a whole house of a comparatively small seg- 
ment of a wall. So my seeing it is not very im- 
portant though I still hope I may do so. 


Mrs. Henderson came on the lot yesterday 
when I was taking Mrs. Hay up there and “visited 
with” us for a brief period. She says interest in 
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the neighborhood has increased since we began 
to build and she seemed generally chirpy and 
cheerful ....(7 June 1910) 


And again: 


Have seen Pope who says he quite understands 
your criticisms and is grateful for them and that 
they have given him new ideas and he will work 
up to them. He says no hitches have occurred 
and the only thing requiring his care and super- 
vision just at present is the selection of the brick 
which seems very properly to be an object of 
solicitude to him. (14 June 1910) 


White goes on to discuss Pope’s design for the 
Scottish Rite Temple and the selection of a new 
site for it near their property, which, he says, 
“will add to the value of our land.” 

White spent the summer of 1910 in Buenos 
Aires, heading the American delegation to the 
Fourth International Conference of American 
States. When he returned he wrote Mrs. White, 
who had remained in Germany because of ill- 
ness: 


I went yesterday with Jack to the house and the 
highest part built is the floor of my bedroom to 
which we climbed by a ladder, and whence there 
is a glorious view. The day and the weather were 
exquisite and I thought of our happy life there 
together . . .The brick looks very well and is just 
what you want I think, as indeed I feel that the 
house will be. 

We then went to see Mrs. Henderson, from 
whom I enclose a letter rec’d. today. She told us 
that Congress passed, just before adjourning the 
Bill for the Park near us, which of course en- 
hances the value of all the property about there 
and does great credit to her persistence ... 

The rest of our house is not put up to the sec- 
ond story but the walls are nearly so and one... 
realizes the size of the downstairs rooms. 


Sometime after his return White moved to 
2620 Sixteenth Street, where he and his wife re- 
mained until the house was completed. In Feb- 
ruary 1911, they made some changes involving 
a bathroom, and White wrote to Mrs. White 
(then in New York): 


Today I saw Will who said he would make 
lans for the bathroom. I am very glad that we 
ave not many alterations as Will said that Nor- 

cross the builders have made a bad bargain for 
themselves in the contract and are sure to charge 
more than they ought to for every alteration in 
the hope of catching up . . .He also says the nar- 





2Letters from Pope or his office are in Box 19: those from White 
to Mrs. White in Box 9. The Hitt house was at 1511 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue; see MAA, Vol. 2. 

314 October 1910. The park referred to is Meridian Hill Park, 
across Sixteenth Street from the Henderson and White residences. 
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1624 Crescent Place 


rowness of the bathroom makes the alterations 
not very easy if good sized closets are also to be 
kept. 


A week later he wrote: 


I lunched pleasantly at the German Embassy 
yesterday and made several calls during the 
afternoon in the course of which I had endless 
laudatory observations respecting our house, 
which seems to be attracting an immense amount 
of interest and admiration. Its simplicity being 
especially admired, and I must Say it does gain 
upon increased acquaintance with it. Pope writes 
that he cannot find . .. dimensions of the tapes- 
try .... (20 February 1911) 


The tapestry referred to was most likely the 
large one in the entrance hall which fit exactly 
between two columns. It was in Paris at the time. 

Throughout 1911 and into the spring of 1912 
there are letters between the Whites and furni- 
ture and lighting fixture suppliers in London. 
The dining room table and two marble topped 
side tables were made to order by C. H. F. Kin- 
dermann, the chairs came from a Mrs. Millet, 
and four sconces from G. Jackson and Sons, 
Limited. Lenygon and Company furnished a 
“carved wood chimneypiece” and possibly 
chandeliers and sconces, though it is not known 
if their offer was accepted. There is also an in- 
teresting letter from Cowtan and Sons, giving 
the cost for “17 sheets of the hand painted 
Chinese decoration, mounted upon canvas in 
suitable sizes to fit the walls of your room [which 
one?] ...and...the best English 1” gilt 
moulding to form border... .” Prices for cur- 
tain fabrics and hardware were also given, and it 
was mentioned that the firm was getting to- 
gether a selection of wallpapers for the Whites 
to consider. On the letter is written, “Accepted 
by Mrs. White.” Also of interest is a letter from 
the Treasury Department concerning shipment 
of White’s household goods from London and 
Paris, where they had been in storage, which 
mentions “eight packages containing Old Geor- 
gian mantel pieces.’* Some furniture was 
shipped from a house in Newport which had be- 
longed to Mrs. White’s family and which the 
Whites had just sold. From this house “oak 
paneling, ceiling and doors” were removed and 
used in the “smoking room” of the Crescent 
Place residence.’ This was most probably the 
room on the first floor, at the west end, which is 
now used as an office. The paneling and pilas- 
ters differ markedly from the trim used else- 
where. 

Among the many paintings and other works 
of art formerly in the house, one stands out — 
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the large portrait (over seven feet in height) of 
Mrs. White by John Singer Sargent, which hung 
over the mantel in the dining room and domi- 
nated the space. Willed by Henry White to his 
son, John Campbell, it was given in 1949 by Mr. 
White to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, where it 
is prominently displayed .® 

In November 1912 a statement from Pope’s 
office gave the total cost of the house and land- 
scaping as $155,497. Pope’s commission was 
7¥3%of the architectural contract and additions, 
amounting to $11,403. 

Mrs. White, who had been in precarious health 
for many years, died in 1916. In 1918 the house 
was leased to Senator Peter Goelet Gerry of 
Rhode Island; in 1917 White had lent it to the 
French mission headed by Marshall Joffre and 
M. Viviani when they came to Washington. In 
his biography of Henry White, Allan Nevins de- 
scribes the occasion: 


The British and French missions sent to the 
United States just after the declaration of war, 
headed by Mr. Balfour, M. Viviani and Marshal 
Joffre, received an enthusiastic popular welcome 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, and 
an ovation in Congress. At the request of the 
State Department, White welcomed the French- 
men to his Crescent Place house as their head- 

uarters. For a fortnight Joffre, Viviani, and 
their staff were there, the great flags of the mis- 
sion flying at each side of the house during the 
day, four search-lights at the corners lighting up 
the grounds at night, and a guard of police con- 
stantly Pee the vicinity. White asked some 
prominent members of Congress to dine with the 
mission, and accompanied it when it visited Bal- 
timore.® 


Nevins also quotes a letter written by Marshal 
Joffre in 1928 recalling the visit: 


I can affirm that it was in Henry White’s 
house that were sown the seeds of the military 
and naval cooperation which bore fruit several 
months later on the battlefront. I particularly re- 
member two dinners to which he invited some of 
the most influential persons in America, and 


414 February 1911. The person referred as “Will” was Edwin R. 
Will, manager of Pope’s office. 

>These letters are in Box 19, General Correspondence, 1911-12. 
6It was sold to Stuart Duncan and razed, or incorporated into a 
new house designed by Pope. 

7Edwin R. Will to Henry White, 2 November 1911; Box 19. 

®The portrait was painted in 1883, early in Sargent’s career, while 
he and the Whites were living in London. A contemporary publi- 
cation called it, unaccountably, “hard, metallic, raw in color, and 
tasteless.” (DAB, Sargent) 

®Allan Nevins, Henry White: Thirty Years of American Diplomacy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1930, pp. 338-39. 
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Dining room before Meyer remodeling 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 


where I was able to speak frankly and fully of the 
ways in which I thought American military assist- 
ance might best be given.’® 


In 1920 Henry White married an old family 
friend, Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, a widow. The 
house continued to be the scene of diplomatic 
and political entertaining — Clemenceau stayed 
with the Whites when he came to Washington in 
the fall of 1922 as did Lord Robert Cecil in 1923 
and 1925; President Harding often came for in- 
formal dinners. In 1927 Henry White died at the 
age of seventy-seven, leaving the house to his 
son, John Campbell White, also a diplomat. 

John Campbell White purchased lots 21 to 32 
to the east of the house in 1930, thus extending 
his property to Sixteenth Street between Cres- 
cent Place and Belmont Street. Sometime in 1929 
he had leased the house, completely furnished, 
to New York banker, Eugene Meyer, then in 
Washington as head of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The Meyer papers in New York show 
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that a contract for sale of the house was executed 
in February 1934 between Meyer and White. 
With the exception of lighting fixtures (exclud- 
ing the hall chandelier), this contract does not 
mention the transfer of any furnishings. The 
Meyers continued to lease the furnishings, how- 
ever, until 15 September 1934. The deed was re- 
corded in March 1934; the purchase price was 
$335,000. 

After having leased the house for several years, 
the Meyers had found it “very Roman”,” and 
soon after purchase they commissioned the New 
York firm of Charles A. Platt, architect of the 
Freer Gallery, to do some extensive remodeling. 
William Platt, Charles Platt’s son, was in charge 
of the work. The major changes consisted of re- 
moving and replacing cornices, friezes, and/or 


Ibid., pp. 339n. 
''Telephone conversation with Elizabeth Meyer Lorentz, 10-5-76. 


1624 Crescent Place 


mantels in the entrance hall, reception room, 
drawing and dining rooms. The entrance hall 
was most drastically altered in appearance with 
the removal of the columns and entablature (see 
Architecture). 

Changes were also made in the bedrooms, al- 
though it is not possible to say what these were 
from the information found in the Meyer pa- 
pers. There are no known photographs. It is 
known, however, that the Meyers brought two 
fine Adam mantels from their New York apart- 
ment and installed them in the Crescent Place 
house.” These were most likely the ones still in 
place in a second floor former sitting room and 
bedroom in the west wing. 

The remodeling was extensive and expensive: 
the total cost was well over $56,000, exclusive of 
the architect’s fee, according to invoices in the 
Meyer papers. There are no building permits in 
the Government files to cover any of this work. 


Drawing room before Meyer remodeling 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 
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Apparently some of the index cards for Crescent 
Place are missing; the original permit was found 
only by accident. Of the permits on file for the 
period of the Meyer ownership, none indicates 
any major alteration to the house. On the 
grounds, a tennis court and shelter were built in 
1939, and in 1961 a $30,000 brick retaining wall 
was erected “along three street fronts.” 

While the Meyers occupied the house it was 
enhanced by Agnes Meyer’s art collection — 
several portrait busts of her by Despiau, a head 
by Degas, drawings by Rodin and Cezanne, 
paintings by Renoir and John Marin, and other 
examples of western art as well as many fine 
Oriental objects. 

Eugene Meyer died in 1959; when Agnes 
Meyer died in 1971 the house became the prop- 
erty of the Eugene and Agnes Meyer Founda- 


12From Mrs. Lorentz. 
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Entrance gates and porch 


1624 Crescent Place 


tion, which leased it in 1972 to Antioch College’s 
School of Law, the present tenants. The exterior 
fire escape was added at this time and interior 
changes were made to convert the building for 
use as a School. 


Architecture 


The former home of Eugene and Agnes Meyer 
is one of two houses on Crescent Place designed 
by John Russell Pope. The quality of Mr. Pope’s 
work is world-famous; to have two such resi- 
dences, together occupying a full city block, is 
remarkable. The study of 1624 Crescent Place 
may prove to be the general argument for thor- 
ough documentation of our urban architecture. 
This particular residence is considered so note- 
worthy as to receive praise from historians and 
artists alike; further, the city government has 
given it landmark status. Although a private 
home as late as 1971, within a few years the 
“landmark” suffered the indignities of institu- 
tional “improvements”. 

Whereas the elegantly compact Laughlin resi- 
dence (see 1630 Crescent Place) seems to orna- 
ment Meridian Hill and the castellated 
irregularity of Henderson Castle (see 2200 16th 
Street) originally squatted below Belmont Street, 
the ”’White-Meyer” residence extends along 
the skyline, riding it as if on the crest of a wave. 
As opposed to the far greater formality of the 
purely French, urban residence next door at 
1630 Crescent Place, the house has an open plan 
with an airy, informal flow of space. This “flow” 
does not in any way detract from the dignity re- 
quired by a client whose prestige in diplomatic 
circles required frequent entertaining. This same 
genteel country elegance is also reflected in the 
very substantial grounds. 

The grounds, enclosed by brick faced concrete 
walls stepped with the grade, act as buffer against 
Sixteenth Street. The east garden, a land parcel 
acquired in 1930 bordering Sixteenth Street, is 
approximately 8’-6” lower than the grade about 
the house. Brick stairs, retaining walls and a 
wrought iron gazebo with a picturesque copper 
roof separate the garden from the house. The 
terrace overlooking the city, and the grounds, 
informally planted in the English manner, are a 
public amenity, which together compliment Me- 
ridian Hill Park and act as a green lung for the 
city. 

The approach to the residence from the north 
is up a scored concrete elliptical driveway which 
stresses the central pavilion and car porch. 
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Fire escape added by Antioch School of Law 


The low profile as seen from the south is accen- 
tuated by the facade length of seven bays as well 
as the fact that the building lacks a raised base- 
ment or ground floor. Although the Flemish 
bond brick structure is three stories high, the 
third floor is recessed behind a parapet and the 
built-up roof is flat. The five, limestone-capped 
brick chimneys merely emphasize the horizontal 
mass. The parapet balusters and cornice, like the 
car porch, loggia and decorative trim, are lime- 
stone. Though the general style is Georgian, cer- 
tain elements are reminiscent of Italy; as pointed 
out in American Country Houses of Today published 
in 1915, the loggia is similar to the Tuscan 
Doric detail of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi in 
Rome (1532-36). 


183Samuel Howe, American Country Houses of To-day. New York: The 
Architectural Book Publishing Company, 1915, pp. 175-183. 

















As built, the interiors were for the most part 
Georgian having several fine mantels, likely 
English originals. Floor-length windows, or 
French doors, and oak parquetry are common to 
the first floor chambers. The chambers and hall 
communicate by way of 11’-4” high mahogany 
double doors. A rather unfortunate remodeling 
in 1934 has significantly altered the original style 
and elegance. Apparently to meet multifarious 
fire code regulations, additional changes were 
made in 1972. 


Site: 


Dimensions: the residence was built on lots 13 through 
20 together measuring 160’-0” on Belmont Street 
(south), 232'-0"” on Crescent Place (north), and 
180’-0" on east and west party lines. In 1930, lots 
21 through 32 were acquired on Sixteenth Street 
(east of the residence) for a buffer against the 
Street and so as to create an English garden set- 
ting for an English country house. Together the 
east lots measure 170’-2” on Sixteenth Street, 
252'-2” on Crescent Place, 175’-0” on the party 
line and approximately 205’-10" on Belmont 
Street. 


Automobile porch and entrance 
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Loggia 
Before 1915 
From American Country Houses of Today 
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Site plan, before addition of east garden and gazebo 
Before 1915 
From American Country Houses of Today 


Walls: at the entrance on Crescent Place the enclosure 
walls are accented by limestone, Tuscan Doric, 
pylons (capped by light globes) which support 
wrought iron gates approximately 11’-0” high. 
Facing the entrance is a retaining wall and bal- 
ustrade, approximately 11’-0” from base to bal- 
ustrade cap, centered by a limestone lion mask 
fountain above a limestone sarcophagus basin. 

Paving: the concrete drive has limestone curbing. 

Landscaping: on the north a nominally flat lawn is 
retained by the wall opposite the street entrance. 
Much of the grass has disappeared, but English 
ivy, saucer magnolia and hemlock seem to thrive. 
Various other plantings include hemlock and low 
privet hedges at the terrace elevation and locust, 
maple and oak trees on the east grounds. The 
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trees are in various states of health; ivy has choked 
the more ornamental plantings. 


Exterior: 

Dimensions: the residence is 40’-0” from the terrace 
to the highest part of the roof. The central block 
measures 70’-0” by 51'-10” deep, the wings 43’- 
2” by 23-5" wide. The carriage porch with vesti- 
bule is 14’-7” wide and projects 28’-12”. 

Mechanical: electric lighting with combined electric 
and gas on third floor. Wood-panelled Otis ele- 
vator with oval “sky-light.” Rope-pulled pantry 
dumbwaiter. Hot water heat utilizing a gas boiler; 
contemporary airconditioning. 

Foundations: concrete; floor 10” deep, walls 2’-6" 
thick. 
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Structure: brick bearing walls, steel roof and floor 
beams. 

Openings: except for loggia, fascia window archi- 
traves each have overtablet flanked by scrolls to 
support cornices. Wrought iron balcony railings 
with center escutcheon. Second floor double- 
hung windows, except master bath tripartite en- 
trance onto loggia roof. 

Cornice: denticulated entablature. 

Carriage porch: paired and pedestalled columns sup- 
port full entablature and balustrade. From the 
curb there are four limestone risers to the vesti- 
bule. The plate glass vestibule door, side lights 
and transom are behind a black-enamelled Ad- 
amesque, cast iron grill (grounded in the column 
responds). 

Loggia: paired columns support full entablature be- 
low balustrade for quarry tile balcony. Separat- 
ing the three French doors are stone niches for 
pedestals with carved urns below portrait plaques. 

Terrace: 23’-0" from Belmont Street to highest part 
of balustrade. Torus course indicates terrace 
floor. 
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South facade from east garden 








Window detail, south facade 


Entrance and vestibule 
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First floor plan (existing) 


Vestibule: 
Width: 9’-84” 
Depth: 7’-5" 

The chamber plan is a half circle which is employed 
to funnel the guest into the reception hall. In char- 
acter, the vestibule seems more like an “enclosed 
porch” than an interior space. Unfortunately, the 
double door to the hall has been refitted in a metal 
frame, ineptly concealed by plaster, and the brass 
hardware has disappeared. 

Flooring: granite. There are two convex risers to the 
reception hall door. 

Baseboard: granite. 

Walls: plaster painted grey. 

Cornice: plaster entablature with rosette and tulip 
frieze. 

Ceiling: plaster painted grey; semicircular panel. 

Doorway: transom of double door from automobile 
porch is interrupted by a rinceau tablet. Panelled 
wood double door to entrance hall. 
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Hardware: originally brass door handles. 

Lighting: opaque glass globe set into cast iron ceiling 
rosette. 

Reception Hall: 

Width: 33’-54” 

Depth: 24'-5” 

Height: 14’-0” 

The hall is one of the two largest spaces in the res- 
idence. The house was originally conceived as a study 
in academic classicism which called for a progression 
of Orders, beginning with the Tuscan Doric exterior 
as prelude to the lighter elegance of the Ionic en- 
trance hall. Early published plans indicate a central 
door to the sitting room, although it seems unlikely to 
have been constructed since photographs taken shortly 
after completion prove there were matched doorways 
as exist today. It is probable that the architect’s famed 
disposition toward symmetrical design required a 
change in final construction so as to establish the 
present hall relationship. 
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Sitting room mantel before Meyer remodeling 


Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 
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Entrance hall before Meyer remodeling 
Before 1915 
From American Country Houses of Today 


At the time they purchased the property, the Mey- 
ers remodeled the hall by removing the three-quarter- 
engaged columns for pilasters, the bases and capitals 
of which neither match the shaft in design nor pro- 
portion. 


Flooring: cast stone squares, laid diagonally and (at 
the corners) connected by black slate squares; 
black slate strip at walls within cast stone outer 
border. 

Baseboard: 3”; black slate broken forward for pilas- 
ters. 

Dado: 1'-6” high, plaster; ovolo cap, broken forward 
for pilasters. 

Walls: plaster painted tan. A central east and west 
wall panel of applied ovolo is flanked by pilasters. 
Raised panels at the north and south walls are 
flanked by paired pilasters. 

Cornice: frieze (breaks forward between doorways) 
capped by dentil, corona and cyma cornice. 
Doorways: raised panel double doors. Exceptions in- 
clude the west wall doorways with at left a cased 
opening and at right (for symmetry) a false door- 
way. All doorways and windows have a cyma and 

double fascia, crossette architrave. 
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Hardware: brass door handles with mortise locks. 

Lighting: sixteen-light, crystal bead and pendant 
chandelier (not original). A seven-light, cylindri- 
cal glass ceiling lantern is illustrated in American 
Country Houses of Today, 1915. (see illustration) 


Sitting Room: 
Width: 24’-5'4" 
Depth: 13’-44" 
Height: 14’-0” 


The sitting room handles secondary circulation be- 
tween the hall, drawing room and library. The re- 
modeling of 1934, however, completely changed its 
character. The chamber originally reflected the era 
of George I and II. The mantel, since replaced, was 
late English Renaissance. Wood dado, chair rail, wall 
panels and swag frieze replaced the myrtle green da- 
mask. A delicate, coved plaster cornice was also re- 
moved. The remodeling and subsequent lighting 
fixture installation have given the room a neuter, al- 
most bleak appearance. 


Flooring: basket weave parquetry; carpeted. 
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Handle and mortise lock 


Baseboard: 514"; ovolo cap, broken forward for styl- 
ized pilasters. 

Dado: flat panels in ovolo moulding. A raised panel 
is broken forward below each pilaster. 

Chair rail: 2’-6" high; cavetto. 

Walls: flat panels in ovolo moulding between raised 
panel pilasters. The stylized pilasters flank paired, 
east and west wall doorways. (The papered wall 
panels are painted over.) 

Cornice: frieze interrupted by over pilaster tablets; 
cove and corona cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: double doors are set in panelled (2’-2” 
deep) jambs. Right of chimney is a false doorway 
architrave (the doors removed) which main- 
tained symmetry. 

Hardware: brass. The library door has decorative 
handles and a mortise lock. All other doors have 
oval knobs with rectangular rim locks, 342" wide 
by 6%" high. 

Lighting: four, two-light sconces with twenty-seven- 
light chandelier; contemporary. 
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Knob with rim lock 


Chimney: 

Hearth: 5’-6” by 1’-8”; maroon-veined, tan mar- 
ble. 

Firebox: 3'-2” high by 3’-4” by 1'-5'4" deep; cast 
iron with back panel escutcheon. 

Mantel: maroon-veined, tan marble; surround 
flanked by half-engaged Tuscan columns 
which support frieze centered by shell and 
capped by shelf 4’-6” high by 5’-6” wide. 

Overmantel: mirror in ovolo moulding. 


Drawing Room: 
Length: 40-2" 
Width: 21’-7%" 
Height: 14’-0" 

The chamber has a generally eastern exposure with 
floor-length windows on three sides. Though airy 
and light the space is also formally symmetrical. The 
formality, size (as the largest chamber in the house), 
location (the orientation makes it unlikely that there 
would be any discomfort from late afternoon heat), 
and ability to cross-ventilate makes the drawing room 
an ideal place to entertain large groups. 
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Drawing room mantel before Meyer remodeling 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 
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Sitting room after Meyer remodeling and with Antioch lighting 
fixtures 


As with the other chambers, there have been signif- 
icant alterations. Originally the room was somewhat 
more decorative, with last half 17th century door and 
window architraves, an early 18th century mantel 
and a restrained neoclassical cornice. The Georgian 
console mantel was removed for one which closely re- 
sembles the original dining room surround. The dou- 
ble baseboard, and the ground and console-supported 
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cornices for the doorway and window architraves are 
gone. The chair rail was reduced in profile and flat- 
panelled wood dado and walls installed. The denti- 
culated cornice was replaced by decorated ogee and 
cyma. The result is a bland anomaly painted tan, with 
the severe 17th century mantel fighting the delicate 
18th century cornice. In contrast to the original Eng- 
lish character, the panelling, architraves and ceiling 
frieze introduce aspects of early 17th century France. 


Flooring: squares of herringbone parquetry; car- 
peted. 

Baseboard: 6”, ovolo cap. 

Dado: flat panels in ovolo moulding. 

Chair rail: 2’-7” high; cavetto. 

Walls: flat panels. in ovolo moulding. 

Cornice: wood. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. The chimney breaks 
into a run-plaster ivy frieze which borders a cen- 
tral panel enriched by two, leaf and feather ro- 
settes. 

Doorways: double doors and floor length windows 
within double fascia, crossette architraves. 

Hardware: decorative brass door handles and mortise 
locks. 

Lighting: two, twenty-seven-light, 
chandeliers, contemporary. 
Chimney: projects 1'-11"; decorative corner chamfer- 

ing. 

Hearth: 6’-8” by 1’-6"; tan and grey-veined mar- 
ble. 

Firebox: 3’-6" high by 4’-0” by 1’-10” deep; cast 
iron with back panel escutcheon. 

Surround: tin; center escutcheon. 

Mantel: 5’-0" high by 6’-8” wide, tan and grey- 
veined marble bolection. 


brass-finished 


Library: 
Width: 21’-0" 
Depth: 25’-0” 
Height: 14’-0” 

The library is one of two rooms which open onto 
the loggia and terrace overlooking the city. The 
chamber is a link in the procession of spaces which 
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Existing dining room cornice 
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Drawing room after Meyer remodeling 


begins and ends with the reception hall. It is rich in 
walnut panelling and fine terra cotta plaques. Since 
original views are not available it is not known if any 
changes have been made since the structure was com- 
pleted. It is, however, a public space and meant for 
show as much as for enlightenment. Unlike the other 
chambers, the library seems inspired by a Louis XV 
style of a more sober character, although the mantel 
is drawn from an earlier source. 


Flooring: squares of herringbone parquetry; car- 
peted. 

Baseboard: 514”; ovolo cap. 

Dado: double door cabinets resemble, as closed, sin- 
gle flat panels in ovolo moulding. 

Chair rail: 2'-8” high; fascia and quarter-round. 

Walls: doorways flanked by bookcases each capped by 
fascia and cyma cornice. The cornices (at door 
height) support additional cabinets and semiel- 
liptical panels over all openings. 

Cornice: cyma, corona and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. Central panel cable 
surround. 

Doorways: double doors with panelled jamb (2’-1” 
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Existing library 


deep) and semielliptical over panel centered by 

an oval, plaster medallion. 

Hardware: brass. Oval door knobs and rim locks, 4%” 
wide by 6%” high. 

Lighting: chandelier and sconces flanking chimney 
mantel, removed. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 5’-0” by 1’-11"; green-veined black mar- 
ble. 

Firebox: 3’-6” high by 3’-11” by 1’-10” deep; cast 
iron with back panel escutcheon. 

Mantel: 4’-1” high by 5’-4"; green-veined black 
marble bolection. 

Shelf: 4’-9%”" from floor by 5’-10” by 8%” deep, 
wood; supported on fascia, cavetto and cyma 
mouldings. 

Overmantel: raised panel in crossette architraveé 
bordered by scrolls. 

Dining Room: 
Width: 21'-8” 
Depth: 38’-1” 
Height: 14’-0” 
The dining room opens onto the loggia and bene- 





Dining room after Meyer remodeling 


fits by a southwest exposure which allows for the 
greatest amount of natural light for early evening 
dining. Unlike the library which focuses inward, the 
dining room expands outward, seeming larger than 
in reality. Although altered, the character remains 
early 19th century First Empire. Basic anomalies ex- 
isted then as now; neither the 17th century ceiling 
frieze nor the original or present mantels are appro- 
priate to the general style. 

The most obvious changes of 1934 include the late 
17th century English mantel, which may have been 
replaced in the drawing room, and the exchange of 
the elaborate Italian Empire frieze for the French 
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Empire entablature. Lighting seems also to have 
evolved. Although a chandelier is not shown in the 
early photographs, the fixture sunburst is original to 
the ceiling. There are three known sets of sconces: 
the original three-light bronze fixtures, the set of 
crystal three-light fleur-de-lis, and finally the present 
lights installed for the Antioch School of Law. 


Flooring: herringbone parquetry; carpeted. 

Baseboard: 7"; ogee and bead cap. 

Chair rail: 2'-8" high by 4” deep; fascia between 
cyma. The dado and chair rail act as pedestal for 
wall pilasters. 

Walls: pilasters on moulded bases, with lotus leaf and 
bachelor-button capitals. The pilasters divide the 
north and south walls into five bays and the east 
and west walls into three. The doors, windows 
and chimney alternate with flat panels in astragal 
moulding. 

Cornice: full entablature with fascia architrave, Greek- 
key frieze, and denticulated cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. Plaster sunburst in 
central panel bordered by enriched frieze. 

Doorways: the false double door at the right of the 
chimney incorporates a concealed (6’-6" high) 
pantry door. The north wall door to the hall is 
recessed (2'-0”) in a panelled jamb flanked by pi- 
lasters. The north doors and the east door to the 
library have a fascia architrave, broken at the 
head to form a tablet flanked by scrolls. 

Windows: valance boards. 

Hardware: brass. The library door has handles with 
mortise locks and the hall door has oval knobs 
with rim locks. 

Lighting: thirty-light, brass-finished, globe chande- 
lier; contemporary. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 5’-1" by 1’-6"; pink and grey-veined, 
white marble. 

Firebox: 3’-14" high by 3’-8” by 2’-2” deep; cast 
iron with back panel wreath and escutcheon. 

Surround: pink and grey-veined, white marble in 
a wood architrave. 

Mantel: 5’-0” high by 7’-144", wood; fluted sur- 
round, center tablet. 


Stair Hall: 

Width: 15’-7” 

Depth: 24’-5” 

Height (first floor): 14’-0” 

Apparently few (if any) changes have been made to 
the restrained neoclassic lines of the hall. The space 
is devoid of ornament, relying on elegant proportion 
and a dramatic stair modelled on early 19th century 
English prototypes. The stair rail is the focus of or- 
nament so as to carry the eye upward to the leafy en- 
richment of the second floor ceiling rosette. As such, 
the lighting was deliberately understated. The origi- 
nal tear-drop, two-light lantern and corresponding 
sconces have been replaced by massive, contempo- 
rary, metal “stalactite” fixtures. 
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Existing drawing room cornice 


Flooring: basket weave parquetry; carpeted. 

Baseboard: 61", wood; cyma cap. 

Walls: flat plaster panels in fascia with cyma mould- 
ing. 

Ceiling. plaster painted tan. The stair well is 26’-0" to 
the second floor ceiling. 

Doorways: the east and west wall cased openings have 
cyma and double fascia, crossette architraves. Be- 


neath the stair are two walnut service doors, 7'-0" 
high. 


Stairway 


The stair rises in a semioctagon. There are thirteen 
risers north to the first landing, six risers west to the 
second landing, and twelve risers south to the second 
floor. The closed stringer, 6%” high risers, and 4’-11” 
wide treads are wood. At the foot of the stair, the first 
two risers and the stringer curve back in concentric 
semicircles. The cast iron balusters have alternating 
palmette and urn motifs. The handrail is wood. 


Second floor 


Flooring: 2”, common hardwood. 
Baseboard: 344", wood; cyma cap. 
Walls: plaster painted tan. 
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Existing dining room mantel 


Cornice: picture moulding; plain frieze, and cavetto, 
corona and cyma cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster painted tan. A bundled reed mould- 
ing frames the central semioctagon panel and its 
concentric rosette. 

Doorways: panelled jambs, and fascia and cyma ar- 
chitraves. 

Window: north window over a flat panel with flank- 
ing friezes; doorway architrave. 


Office: 

Width: 13’-1”" 
Depth: 16’-4” 
Height: 11’-6" 

The office is a small chamber entirely removed 
from the flow of public space. Since it faces north- 
west, it receives (particularly in the summer) greatest 
advantage from the late afternoon and evening sun. 
As an office, the room design accommodates intimate 
discussion. Though similarly panelled to the library, 
it is an informal interior reminiscent of 17th century 
England. There is some question as to whether the 
panelling, mantel and corner cabinets are the result 
of the 1934 remodeling or original to Pope’s design 
or perhaps incorporated from the remains of an ear- 








Stair hall before Meyer remodeling 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 
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lier structure (see History). A published plan in The 

Country Houses of Today (1915) illustrates the office as 

part of the service facility and apparently lacking 

either chimney or cabinets. 

Flooring: herringbone parquetry; carpeted. 

Baseboard: 24”. 

Dado: raised panels. 

Chair rail: 3’-4” high; cyma and bead. 

Walls: forming a semioctagon are corner cabinets 
each with raised panel and semicircular-headed 
doors having decorative brass knobs. At the cor- 
ners of the east wall and flanking the chimney 
are convex, fluted pilasters on pedestals. 

Cornice: ogee, cyma, corona, ogee. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white and divided into cof- 
fers by wood beams and ribs. 

Doorways: 7’-0" high, raised panel doors with fascia 
and cavetto architraves. 

Chimney: projects 2'-3”. 

Hearth: 4’-9” by I’-4"; green-veined black mar- 
ble. 

Firebox: 2’-10" high by 3’-8” by 1’-6” deep; cast 
iron back panel laurel wreath and escutch- 
eon. 

Mantel: 3'-3” high by 4'-9”, green-veined black 
marble bolection. 

Overmantel: wood, acanthus consoles support 
molded shelf. 


Biographies 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE: See text, 1500 I Street, 
N.W. 


HENRY WHITE (1850-1927) was born in Balti- 
more. His mother, Eliza (Ridgely) White, was a 
member of an old Maryland family. His father, 
who died when Henry was only three, was John 
Campbell White, of Scotch descent and the heir 
to a Baltimore distillery fortune. Henry White 
began a lifetime of travel when his mother took 
him to Europe in 1857-58. After returning to 
the United States he spent the remainder of his 
boyhood at Hampton, his nrgther’s family estate 
outside Baltimore."* It was at. Hampton that the 
Whites passed the Civil War years, difficult years 
for the family because of their Southern sympa- 
thies. At the close of the war Mrs. White married 
Dr. Thomas Buckler, a prominent, Baltimore 
physician who was also sympathetic to the South- 
ern cause, and the family moved to Europe. 
From 1865-70 they lived in France, Italy and 
Germany, where Henry White became familiar 
with European society and politics and learned 
to speak Italian and French well. He received 
most of his education frgm his mother, a strict 
and thorough teacher who would not entrust 
her son to a school system she regarded as infe- 
rior. With the advent of the Franco-Prussian 
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War the family moved to England, and Henry 
White, with his attractive personality and im- 
peccable manners, was soon a familiar figure at 
the town and country houses of London society. 

In 1879 White was married to Margaret Stuy- 
vesant Rutherfurd, a daughter of astronomer Lewis 
Morris Rutherfurd. She was an intelligent and 
beautiful young woman who was ambitious as 
well. It was she who persuaded Henry White to 
embark upon a career by applying to the Arthur 
administration for an appointment in the for- 
eign service. He was rewarded with the post of 
secretary to the legation at Vienna and soon was 
transferred to London as second secretary, a 
post for which he was particularly well suited be- 
cause of his knowledge of British politics and his 
social connections. He was quickly promoted to 
first secretary and remained in this position for 
nearly ten years. In 1893, in spite of protests 
from many prominent persons, including Henry 
Adams, President Cleveland dismissed White and 
replaced him with a Democrat. With the election 
of McKinley he was recalled to diplomatic ser- 
vice and given the choice of returning to his old 
post or accepting the ministership to Spain. He 
chose to return to London where he was secre- 
tary to the embassy for the next eight years. His 
effectiveness as secretary (and at times as chargé 
d’affaires) was noted by Joseph Choate, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain from 1899-1905, who 
said on the occasion of White’s retirement in 
1910: 


He began in the infancy of our diplomatic ser- 
vice. He set up a school for diplomacy in London. 
He took fresh, green Ambassadors and put them 
to school. What a group they were! Phelps, Lin- 
coln, Bayard, Hay, and last of all, myself. A fish 
out of water, a cat in a strange garret is nothin 
to a lawyer plucked from the bar and plunge 
into a foreign court. But Harry White smoothed 
my steps and saved me from pitfalls, even if he 
could not quite control my tongue. 

He is a wonderful diplomatist. Hardly a ques- 
tion that could arise did not arise under the five 
Ambassadors under whom he served. You can 
imagine, with Harry White in the back room, 
how much of the responsibility they turned over 
to him. (NYT, 7-16-27, 11:3) 


During these years Henry White was influen- 
tial in bringing about the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
settling the Alaskan boundary and the Venezue- 
lan debt disputes, and advising John Hay on the 
Boxer Rebellion and the Open Door policy in 





‘4 Hampton is now a National Historic Site, administered by the 
National Park Service with the Society for the Preservation of 
Maryland Antiquities as custodian. 
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Margaret Rutherfurd White, by John Singer Sargent 
1883 
Courtesy, Corcoran Gallery of Art, gift of John Campbell White 
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China. These notable achievements caused 
Theodore Roosevelt to say that he was “the most 
useful man in the diplomatic service, during my 
presidency, and for many years before.” (DAB, 
White) 

White was appointed Ambassador to Italy in 
1905 and io France in 1907. At the time of his 
death, the New York Times recounted an amusing 
incident which occurred at the beginning of his 
service as Ambassador to France: 


The first formal reception given by Ambassa- 
dor White to the diplomatic corps in Paris pro- 
vided a novelty, as his invitations called for the 
diplomats to appear in uniform. For some years 
previous) the diplomatic gold and lace had been 
dispensed with at such receptions. A Paris news- 
paper criticized Ambassador White rather 
sharply, commenting on the irony of a revival of 
official etiquette by the representative of the most 
democratic nation in the world. The paper also 
referred to the “comic opera” effect presented 
by the reappearance of old costumes, from which 
the odor of moth balls permeated the room. 
NYT, 7-16-27, 11:3) 


Such frivolity, however, belies the seriousness 
of Henry White’s work during the years preced- 
ing World War I. In 1906 he was the American 
representative at the Algeciras Conference, and 
in bringing about the settlement of French and 
German claims in Morocco he played no small 
part in keeping the peace in Europe for several 
years. 

White was again dismissed from diplomatic 
service in 1909 by President Taft. Characteristi- 
cally, he harbored no resentment and stayed in 
Europe to accompany Theodore Roosevelt to 
Berlin and London in 1910. Taft appointed him 
head of the American delegation to the Fourth 
Pan American Conference in the same year, but 
after this assignment he returned to Washing- 
ton, built his house on Crescent Place, and be- 
came an active participant in the social life of the 
Capital. He developed a close friendship with 
the British ambassador, Lord Bryce, and contin- 
ued his friendships with Henry Adams, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and other prominent Washington- 
ians and foreign diplomats. 

In spite of the new house and the pleasant so- 
cial life, the first World War caused the Whites 
many anxieties. Their daughter, Muriel, had 
married a German, Count Seherr-Thoss. At the 
outbreak of the war the Whites were in Ger- 
many, and at this time the Count and Countess 
asked them to take their two children to the 
United States for safety. To family worries were 
added concern for the Whites’ many friends in 
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Europe, some with allegiance to the Allies and 
others to the Central Powers. 

Mrs. White, who had been ill intermittently 
since 1899, grew progressively worse during 
these years and died in September, 1916. Henry 
White felt the loss deeply; to take his mind off it 
he involved himself in public affairs, first in an 
attempt to bring about a settlement of the con- 
flict and then, after the declaration of war, in 
doing what he could to aid his country. He lent 
his house to the French mission in 1917, and 
during 1917-18 was regional director of the Red 
Cross and president of the War Camp Commu- 
nity Service. In November 1918 President Wil- 
son appointed him to the Peace Commission. He 
went to Paris with a definite hostility towards 
Wilson’s League of Nations and with a feeling 
that he would play only a minor role in the draft- 
ing of the treaty. If his role was minor it was dis- 
tinctly useful, and while in Europe he became a 
strong advocate of the League. He returned to 
Washington to work for its acceptance by the 
Senate and was greatly disappointed when it was 
finally defeated. 

The peace treaty and the League were the last 
major activities of Henry White’s career. In his 
retirement he continued to urge the develop- 
ment of diplomacy as a profession. In 1920 he 
married again. His second wife was Emily Vander- 
bilt Sloane, daughter of William H. Vanderbilt 
and widow of William D. Sloane, for many years 
treasurer of the house furnishings firm of W. 
and J. Sloane. The Sloanes were founders of the 
Sloane Hospital for Women and the Sixth Street 
School for the Children’s Aid Society, both in 
New York. They were close friends of Henry 
and Margaret White. In the years after her mar- 
riage to Henry White, Emily White continued 
her charitable activities and with her husband 
enjoyed a life of travel and entertaining in their 
New York and Lenox, Massachusetts, homes as 
well as in the Crescent Place house in Washing- 
ton. 

In 1927 Henry White died in Lenox, survived 
by his wife and two children by his first mar- 
riage. He had received a number of honors dur- 
ing his lifetime, including the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Johns Hopkins and Har- 
vard universities in this country and from St. 
Andrews University in Scotland. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, the George Washington University and 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Henry White was a gen- 
erous supporter of the Washington Cathedral 
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and of many charities. He belonged to a number 
of social clubs in London, Paris, New York and 
Lenox. In Washington he was a member of the 
Metropolitan Club. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Allan Nevins, op. cit., NCAB, 
WWW. Obituaries: ES, 7-15-27; WP, 7-16-27) 


JOHN CAMPBELL WHITE (1884 - ?) was the only 
son of Margaret and Henry White. Born in Eng- 
land, he attended Eton College and graduated 
from Harvard College and Law School. He fol- 
lowed his father’s career and became a diplo- 
mat, serving in various capacities at posts 
throughout the world. Mr. White ended his ca- 
reer as ambassador to Haiti (1943) and to Peru 
(1944), retiring in 1945. He was married to the 
former Elizabeth B. Moffat. 
(Source: Biographic Register of the Department of State) 


PETER GOELET GERRY (1879-1957) leased the 
house in 1918, when he was serving his first 
term as Senator from Rhode Island. He was 
born in New York, the son of Elbridge Thomas 
and Matilda (Livingston) Gerry, and the great- 
grandson of Elbridge Gerry, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and vice president under Madison. 

Gerry graduated from Harvard in 1901, stud- 
ied law and began practice in Providence in 
1906. He became interested in politics, and after 
one term in the House was elected to the Senate 
in 1916. He served until 1929 and then again 
from 1935-47. He was a conservative Democrat 
and consistently opposed New Deal policies. 

In 1910 Gerry married Mathilda Scott Townsend 
of Washington. She was the daughter of Richard 
H. and Mary Scott Townsend, who built the 
house at 2121 Massachusetts Avenue which 1s 
now the Cosmos Club. (See MAA, Vol. 1) This 
marriage ended in divorce in 1925; a year later 
Senator Gerry married Edith Stuyvesant-Van- 
derbilt. 

In addition to his political activities Senator 
Gerry was also a newspaper publisher in Provi- 
dence, and vice president of the American Hu- 
mane Society. In Washington he was a member 
of the Metropolitan Club. 

(Sources: WWNC: Obituary: NYT, 11-1-57) 


EUGENE MEYER (1875-1959), financier and pub- 
lisher, was born in Los Angeles, the son of a mer- 
chant and banker of the same name who had 
emigrated from Alsace to California. His mother 
was Harriet (Newmark) Meyer. After many years 
in California the elder Meyer left to become a 
partner in the New York banking firm of Lazard 
Freres. His son, after studying at the University 
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of California and graduating from Yale, worked 
in the firm for a year and then left for a two 
year’s stay in Europe where he studied lan- 
guages and foreign banking. He returned to La- 
zard Freres for a short period and in 1901 started 
his own firm, Eugene Meyer, Jr., and Company. 
He was very successful, particularly in the finan- 
cial development of the railroad, copper, oil and 
automobile industries. By the age of forty-three 
Meyer had made a fortune and was the director 
of a number of corporations. When the United 
States entered World War I he decided that the 
time had come to give up his business interests 
and enter the field of public service. He served 
as an adviser on non-ferrous metals and in April 
1918 was appointed a director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation. He was later made manag- 
ing director and worked with this organization 
for several years. In 1927 he also became the 
chief organizer and head of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. In 1930 President Hoover ap- 
pointed him a governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a post he held until May 1933. During 
Hoover’s administration Meyer wrote the bill 
which created the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and was then appointed its first chair- 
man. 

In 1933 Eugene Meyer left government ser- 
vice and embarked upon his third career, that of 
publisher and editor of the Washington Post. The 
Post, founded by Stilson Hutchins in 1877, had 
suffered during the late 1920’s and early 1930's, 
partly from the Depression, but primarily from 
neglect and mismanagement by its publisher, 
Edward B. McLean, who had taken over after 
the death of his father, John R. McLean (See 
text, 1500 I Street). In June 1933 the bankrupt 
paper was put up for auction. It was purchased 
by Eugene Meyer who, with characteristic en- 
ergy, proceeded to strengthen its news coverage, 
attract new advertisers and soon triple its circu- 
lation. New to journalism, Meyer made his mis- 
takes, but it was said that he learned fast and 
never made the same mistake twice. At first in- 
tending to be only the publisher, he became ed- 
itor as well in 1940. His philosophy as publisher 
and editor was expressed in several often quoted 
statements: 


The first function of the Washington Post is to 
inform. 

The opinions of the Washington Post must ap- 
pear on its editiorial page, not in its news col- 
umns. 

The Washington Post is a public institution. Its 
duty is to its readers, and not to the private inter- 
ests of its owners. 
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The editorial policy under Meyer was vigor- 
ous and independent. During the Roosevelt years 
the paper generally supported the foreign policy 
of the Administration but was sharply critical of 
some of the President’s domestic proposals, par- 
ticularly the attempt to “pack” the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Meyer had strong convictions on 
many subjects and could be a formidable oppo- 
nent, both as a public servant and as a newspa- 
per man. 

In 1946 he returned briefly to public service 
when President Truman asked him to become 
the first president of the International Bank fo1 
Reconstruction and Development, now the 
World Bank. After organizing this institution 
and presiding over it for six months, he resigned 
and returned to his work at the Post. 

The biggest obstacle in the path of the future 
growth and financial stability of the Post was the 
Washington Times-Herald, the rival morning 
newspaper. In 1947 Meyer and his wife, Agnes, 
transferred the voting stock of the Post to their 
daughter and son-in-law, Katherine and Philip 
L. Graham. In the next year Eleanor (Cissy) Pat- 
terson, owner of the Times-Herald, died, and the 
Grahams, with the backing of the Meyers, tried 
to buy the rival paper. They were not successful; 
it was sold to Robert R. McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune. This turned out to be less 
of a disaster for the Post than expected. Colonel 
McCormick fashioned the Times-Herald into a 
copy of the Tribune; it lost circulation, advertis- 
ing, and money; in 1954 Colonel McCormick, in 
poor health, sold the paper to the Post. This 
transfer marked a turning point in the fortunes 
of the paper. News services were greatly ex- 
panded, circulation and advertising increased, 
and a period of financial prosperity followed un- 
der the leadership of Philip Graham. After his 
death in 1963 his wife became publisher, thus 
keeping the Post in the Meyer family. 

By the time the Post and the Times-Herald were 
merged Eugene Meyer was nearly eighty. He 
spent much of his time at Seven Spring Farm, 
his residence near Mount Kisco, New York. In 
1958 he donated nearly $300,000 to help pur- 
chase a lake in the village for use by its residents. 
During his lifetime he made other large charita- 
ble and educational gifts, and in 1950 estab- 
lished the Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foundation 
for the support of scientific, charitable and cul- 
tural activities in the Washington area. In 1955 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer gave nearly a half million 
dollars worth of non-voting stock to 711 employ- 
ees of the Post, saying: “Some people remember 
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their old associates in their wills, but Mrs. Meyer 
and I have both thought that a rather melan- 
choly approach to things. So we have worked out 
a plan to recognize you today.” (NYT, 7-18-59, 
1:5, obituary) 

When Mr. Meyer died in 1959 he was survived 
by his wife, who continued to live at the Crescent 
Place house, and by five children: Dr. Eugene 
Meyer of Baltimore, Mrs. Philip Graham (Kath- 
erine) of Washington, Mrs. Oscar Homolka 
(Florence) of Los Angeles, Mrs. Pare Lorentz 
(Elizabeth) of Armonk, New York, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Epstein (Ruth) of Scarsdale, New York. 

Eugene Meyer received a number of honorary 
degrees and was a member of the National Press 
Club and the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, as well as serving on many public service 
boards and committees other than those already 
mentioned. He was a member of several social 
clubs in New York, and of the Cosmos, Metro- 
politan, University, Army and Navy, and Burn- 
ing Tree clubs in Washington. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: NCAB, WWW; Liam Lenihan, 
“A Glimpse of Eugene Meyer,” The Senator, 24 June 1939. Obit- 
uaries: NYT, 7-18-59, 1:5, 7-19-59, 69:3; ES, WDN, WP; 7-18-59; 
estate, WP, 7-28-59) 


AGNES ELIZABETH ERNST MEYER (1887-1970) 
was the daughter of Frederic H. Ernst, an attor- 
ney, and Lucy (Schmidt) Ernst. Her parents em- 
igrated from northern Germany where members 
of her father’s family were prominent Lutheran 
clergymen. She was born in New York City and 
grew up in the village of Pelhamville, New York, 
being raised in the “German burgher tradition, 
‘sober, ethical, restrained, hard working yet full 
of gaity, music and romantic idealism.” (WP, 
9-2-70, obituary) Throughout her life she cher- 
ished this upbringing, which instilled in her a 
feeling of independence and self-reliance as well 
as a reverence for learning. She attended public 
high school in New York City and then entered 
Barnard College on a scholarship at the age of 
sixteen, meeting expenses with part time jobs tu- 
toring and working in a settlement house in the 
Hell’s Kitchen neighborhood. It was while at 
Barnard that she met John Dewey, who 
strengthened her natural drive toward self-de- 
velopment. From college she went to work as a 
reporter for the New York Sun, even though her 
father had told her, “I would rather see you 
dead.” (WP, 9-2-70, editorial) She was one of 
the first women to work in the city room of a 
metropolitan newspaper. As a reporter she in- 
terviewed the photographers Alfred Stieglitz and 
Edward Steichen, then in the early stages of 
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their careers. Both men became her life-long 
friends. 

In 1908 Agnes Ernst went to Paris to study at 
the Sorbonne and became a part of the art col- 
ony which included Gertrude and Leo Stein and 
the sculptor, Auguste Rodin. She met composers 
Gustav Mahler and Darius Milhaud and took 
fencing lessons with Mme. Curie. It was at this 
time that she developed an interest in French 
Impressionist painting which led later to her 
purchase of a number of examples. This collec- 
tion was left to the National Gallery of Art after 
her death. She also became interested in quite a 
different type of art, that of China. This led to a 
study of the philosophy and history of that coun- 
try, and later she published a book, Chinese Paint- 
mg as Reflected in the Thought and Art of Li Lung- 
mien, which won a graphic design award in 1923. 
Charles L. Freer, in his will, recognized her ex- 
pertise in Oriental art by appointing her one of 
only four persons who could make contributions 
to his gallery from their personal collections. She 
was also on the committee that approved acqui- 
sitions for the gallery. 

It was Agnes Ernst’s interest in art which 
brought about her first meeting with Eugene 
Meyer. He saw her in a New York art gallery, 
managed an introduction, and followed her to 
Paris. In 1910 they were married, and while 
Agnes Meyer was to bear five children and was 
a staunch believer in the importance of the fam- 
ily, she was not content to stay at home and lead 
the easy, comfortable life her husband’s wealth 
made possible. She continued her intellectual 
pursuits, enrolled in the graduate school at Co- 
lumbia University, and became involved in Re- 
publician politics in New York. For years she 
carried on a correspondence with German au- 
thor Thomas Mann and French poet Paul Clau- 
del; she translated two of Mann’s books. 
Education and social problems were two other 
consuming interests. A passionate believer in the 
public school system, she fought for improved 
educational facilities and federal aid, and be- 
lieved that a country as rich as the United States 
could ill afford educationally handicapped chil- 
dren. 

During World War II Mrs. Meyer became a 
correspondent, traveling to England to write sto- 
ries of the bombing, and touring war plants in 
the United States, where she reported on “the 
frightful disintegration of family life and indi- 
vidual character that were the penalty of a dis- 
orderly environment and disorderly living.” 
(Quoted in WP, 9-2-70, A12) She also wrote on 
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the corrupt Crump machine in Memphis, on 
conditions in Kentucky coal mines and problems 
of post-war Germany. She was instrumental in 
the establishment of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Her fearless, dynamic 
nature caused astronomer Harlow Shapley to 
name a whirl of stars he had discovered, the 
“Agnes Spiral,” and led Adlai Stevenson to say 
of her, “She has withstood the heat of a turbu- 
lent century and brought light to many dark cor- 
ners.” 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Agnes E. Meyer, Out of These 
Roots. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1953; WP, 1-2-67. Obit- 
uaries: NYT, 9-2-70, 37:1; ES, WDN, 9-2-70; WP, 9-5-70, B6, fu- 
neral) 


‘THE ANTIOCH SCHOOL OF Law is the present oc- 
cupant of the White-Meyer residence. The 
building is leased to the school (a branch of An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio) by the Eu- 
gene and Agnes Meyer Foundation and houses 
the library, administrative offices and study 
rooms. Opened in September 1972, the experi- 
mental school has involved its students closely 
with the problems of low-income residents of the 
city. Its teaching philosophy and goals are de- 
fined in this excerpt from school literature: 


The Antioch School of Law represents in both 
its educational model and its historic physical set- 
ting, a unique fusion of the past and present. 
The School is based on a clinical (learning b 
come) approach to legal education — one anhich 
closely resembles the old apprenticeship system 
of “reading for the bar.” Te program st legal 
study reflects a strong belief in the inseparability 
of theory and practice, formal learning and ex- 
perience, factual knowledge and social values. 
The Antioch School of Law has attempted to 
blend innovation and tradition within what we 
consider to be a morally responsive curriculum 
— a program of legal study which recognizes the 
strong interlocking relationship between the role 
and rule of the law. 

The Antioch School of Law also seeks to pro- 
vide students with a “temporal perspective” — 
the sense of today’s legal institutions and doc- 
trines as a product of an evolutionary process. 
Emphasis will be placed on understanding the 
role of history in generating change within the 
capacity of the legal system to deal with change. 


The Antioch School of Law also occupies the 
Warder-Totten house at 2633 Sixteenth Street. 
(see text) This building is used for the Dean’s 
offices, administrative offices, classrooms, and 
the clinical library. It also houses the teaching 
law firm of the School. 


(Source: literature from the Antioch School of Law.) 
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Appendix 
Chain of Title 


1910 


1912 


Deed 26 January, recorded 5 February: Liber 


3290 folio 457 

Richard C. Dubois et ux, Ellen S., to Henry 
White 

“ ...lots...(13) to...(20) both inclusive in 
R. C. and Ellen S. DuBois’ Subdivision of lots 
in Block ...(5) Meridian Hill as per plat re- 
corded in Liber County 9 folio 79 of the rec- 
ords of the office of the surveyor of the District 
of Columbia .. .” 

Deed 23 January, recorded 5 February; Liber 
3500 folio 133 

Emma K. Hanvey (widow) to Henry White 








1934 


1934 
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“All of sub-lot . . .(34) in Block . . .(39) of “Co- 
lumbia Heights.” (This is garage property at 
1415 Harvard Street, N.W.) 

Deed 3 February, recorded 5 February; Liber 
3500 folio 134 

Walter H. Acker, guardian of the estate of 
Dorothy Karr Hanvey, a minor, to Henry 
White 

Same property; sale authorized by Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. For $1875. 


Will of Henry White, Administration No. 
36303 

House at 1624 Crescent Place left to son, John 
Campbell White. 


Deed 3 August, recorded 27 August 1929; 
Liber 6365 folio 215 

John Campbell White and Lewis Spencer 
Morris, executors of last will and testament of 
Henry White, to John Campbell White 

This deed confirms transfer of property as 
stipulated in will. Property includes lots 21-30, 
Block 5, Meridian Hill; and lot 34, Block 39, 
Columbia Heights. (Deed also confirms trans- 
fer of premises known as 2139 R Street, N.W.) 


Deed 18 November, recorded 29 November; 
Liber 6506 folio 529 

American Security and Trust Company, trust- 
ees under last will and testament of Henrietta 
M. Halliday ...and pursuant to a decree of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
passed December 23, 1924 in Equity Cause 
No. 42,235 ...to John Campbell White 
“_..Lots...(21) to... (32) both inclusive, in 
Block ...(5) “Meridian Hill” ...Subject to 
the agreement in Deed between Henderson to 
Halliday, dated December 18, 1922 and re- 
corded in Liber 4782 folio 274... that ‘It is 
understood that parties of the second part, 
her heirs and assigns, will not erect an apart- 
ment house upon land hereby conveyed, nor 
sell said properties or any portion thereof to 
other persons for any purposes other than 
erection of private dwelling houses’. ..” For 
$72,000. (This land is part of Isabella C. Mays’ 
subdivision of part of Meridian Hill, recorded 
in Liber County 13 folio 2, Surveyor’s Office.) 


Deed 19 March, recorded 24 March; Liber 
6784 folio 584 

Emily Vanderbilt White (of New York), widow 
of Henry White, to John Campbell White (of 
Maryland) 

Conveys lots 13-20 (except for parts of lots 17- 
20 dedicated for widening of Crescent Place) 
and lots 21-32; also garage property, lot 34, 
Block 39. “.. .the purpose of this Deed being 
to remove any question as to dower rights in 
said property.” 

Deed 5 March, recorded 24 March; Liber 6784 
folio 585 
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1966 


1970 


Note: 
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John Campbell White et ux, Elizabeth Moffat, 
to Agnes E. Meyer 

Same property conveyed in Liber 6784 folio 
584. $335 in Internal Revenue stamps af- 
fixed. The rate before 1 July 1940 was $.50 
per $500, making the price approximately 
$335,000. 

Deed 17 March, recorded 24 March; Liber 
12583 folio 181 

Agnes Meyer to Elvin L. Brincefield 

Lot 34, Block 39. Noted that this property 
known for taxation purposes as lot 34, Square 
2670. $19.80 in Internal Revenue stamps af- 
fixed. The rate after 1 July 1940 was $.55 per 
$500, making the price approximately 
$18,000. 

Will of Agnes E. Meyer, Exemplified Copy 
Property at 1624 Crescent Place transferred to 
the Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foundation. 


Alleys in lots 21-32, Square 2568, closed 8 
September 1939; Liber 7386 folio 469. 


Building Permits 


1910 


1911 
1911 


1934 


1939 


1961 


1961 


1962 


Owner: Henry White 

No. 6074, 19 April. Permit to build 
Architect: John Russell Pope 
Builder: Norcross Brothers 
Estimated Cost: $80,000 

Three story brick and stone dwelling 
No. 3281, 25 January. Permit for elevator 
No. 5309, 20 May. Permit to build 
Architect: John Russell Pope 
Builder: Norcross Brothers 
Estimated cost: $20,000 

Concrete retaining and street wall 


Owners: Eugene and Agnes Meyer 

No permits have been found for the remod- 
eling done in this year 

No. 224126, 23 June. Permit to build 
Architect: Faulkner and Kingsbury 

Builder: William P. Lipscomb 

Estimated cost: $7500 

Tennis court and shelter. Building: 2 Stories, 
21'-5” high, brick and concrete, copper cov- 
ered pitched roof. 

No. B80158, 27 October. Permit to build 
“Build reinforced concrete retaining wall be- 
low grade, solid brick above, 7’-0” maximum, 
above grade on high side, along three street 
fronts...” 

Estimated cost: $30,000 

No. B80155, 27 October. Permit to build 
Architect: Faulkner, Kingsbury and Sten- 
house 

Estimated cost: $1500 

Catch basins and manholes in connection with 
drainage of new garden layout. 

No. B76851, 18 January. Plumbing permit 
Replace catch basins 


1962. No. B78913, 22 March. Plumbing permit 
Lawn sprinkler system 

1964 No. B189656, 1 December. Electrical permit 
Outside lights on building, front and rear 

1969 No. B180156, 28 May. Permit to repair ma- 
sonry wall 

1969 No. B192494, 25 September. Permit to repair 
Contractor: Corson and Gruman 
“,..to remove and replace existing concrete 
drive entrance . . .existing line and grade to be 
maintained. No change in size or location.” 


Owner: Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foundation 

1972 No. B212775, 2 January. Permit to build 
Architect: Turner Associates 
“, , .to excavate and pour footings for areaway 
and fire escape, and partitions in basement 
plus label doors.” 

1972 No. B210078, 13 July. Permit to build 
“Add areaway and fire escape and make nec- 
essary alterations as per plans, all in base- 
ment.” 

1972 No. B212861, 6 November. Permit to build 
Architect: Turner Associates 
Estimated cost: $15,000 
“,..add areaway and fire escape, air condi- 
tion entire building...” This is basic build- 
ing permit for 1972 remodeling. 

1972 No. B319927, 8 November. Electrical permit 
Outlets, fixtures, motors for air conditioning 

1972 No. B319936, 8 November. Electrical permit 
Air conditioning 

1972 No. B194032, 8 November. Plumbing permit 
Air conditioning 
Estimated cost: $25,000 

1972 No. B212954, 9 November. Permit to erect 
temporary stand 

1972 No. B194117, 13 November. Plumbing permit 
Kitchen fixtures 

1972 No. B213393, 29 November. A revision of 
B212861 
Revise air conditioning system for second and 
third floors. 

1972 No. B194492, 29 November. Plumbing permit 
Air conditioning 
Estimated cost: $5000 

1972 No. B320610, 29 November. Electrical permit 
Air conditioning 

1973, No. B213862, 2 January. A revision of 
B210078 
“Cover footing elevations” 


Architectural Drawings 

No original drawings, or prints thereof, have been 

found. 

Drawings are reproduced in: 

John Taylor Boyd, “The Residence of the Honorable 
Henry White,” AR, Vol. 42, No. 5 (November 
1917), pp. 403-19. First floor plan. 
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Royal Cortissoz, The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Showing mantel; library mantel; library; dining 
Vol. 2. New York: William Helburn, Inc., 1928. room. 
Second floor plan, pl. 89; Crescent Place eleva- Royal Cortissoz, op. cit. Photographs: Crescent Place 
tion, pl. 88. facade, pl. 83; main entrance and portico detail, 
Samuel Howe, op. cit. Site plan, p. 182. pl. 84; entrance hall and main staircase, pl. 85; 


mantels in reception room and living room, pl. 
86; living room and dining room, pl. 87. 


Views Samuel Howe, op. cit. Photographs: main entrance 

LC. Photograph: Crescent Place facade, from above, and driveway, p. 174; south facade, detail of log- 
showing vacant lot to west where “Meridian gia and terrace, p. 176; entrance hall, p. 178; 
House” now stands. Geographic file, Washing- dining room, p. 180; reception room, p. 183. 
ton, D.C., no negative. The Washingtonian, June 1929. Photographs: three of 

John Taylor Boyd, op. cit. Photographs: south facade; the garden decorated for one of the Meyer's 
main entrance, porte cochere; entrance hall; main parties; two interiors; ballroom (drawing room) 
stairway; reception room; reception room man- and dining room (very little of the room is visible 


tel; living room; living room mantel; living room, because of the decorations). 
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1630 Crescent Place, N.W.., 
Meridian House 


This house is on the south side of Crescent 
Place between Sixteenth and Seventeenth Streets. 
It is located in Square 2568 on old lots 8-12, in- 
clusive, now assessed as lot 809. Lots 811, 834, 
836, 837, 838, and 839 in Square 2567, located 
on the west side of Seventeenth Street, are also 
included in the property. The residence has 
been converted to institutional use and is owned 
by the Meridian House Foundation. 


History 


Irwin Boyle Laughlin, a member of the 
Laughlin steel family of Pittsburgh, purchased 
lots 8 and 9 in Block 5, ’Meridian Hill’ from 
former Senator John B. Henderson and his wife 
in 1912. Laughlin and Henry White, builder of 
the house at 1624 Crescent Place, were friends; 
both had admired the Crescent Place property 
and ultimately bought their sites within two years 
of each other. Laughlin held his lots until 1920, 
when he retired from diplomatic service, and 
then commissioned John Russell Pope to design 
his house, very likely because he was pleased 
with what Pope had done for Henry White. The 
building permit was issued in August, with Wil- 
liam Lipscomb as the builder. Money was evi- 
dently not a prime consideration; the cost was 
estimated at $350,000. Several subsequent pur- 
chases extended the property to include the en- 
tire area between Crescent Place and Belmont 
Street from the house west to Seventeenth Street; 
lot 10 was purchased in 1923 and lots 11 and 12 
in 1929. In February 1929 a permit was issued 
to build a greenhouse on part of this property, 
as well as a brick wall along Belmont and Seven- 
teenth Streets. 

While the cost of the house was high, the re- 
sults were certainly worth the expense. In terms 
of design, beauty of materials, and excellence of 
workmanship, the house is not surpassed in 
Washington. Mr. Laughlin had a strong interest 
in art and literature and a distinguished collec- 
tion of eighteenth century French works of art, 


Terrace through loggia 
a 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 


as well as many fine Oriental porcelains; his 
house reflected this interest, both in its architec- 
ture and its furnishings. 

The hardware for the house was specially made 
in Paris, as were a number of other items, nota- 
bly the consoles and corner torcheres in the gal- 
lery, the wood, tree-like torcheres designed for 
the loggia, and many of the other lighting fix- 
tures. The terra cotta Sphinxes formerly in the 
gallery, on either side of the entrance to the log- 
gia, came from France and are now at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks in Georgetown, as is the original loggia 
chandelier. The outdoor sculpture is also Euro- 
pean. The two stone Sphinxes which were origi- 
nally placed atop the wall at each entrance to the 
courtyard were French, like their terra cotta 
counterparts inside. They had begun to show 
the effects of air pollution and were removed to 
the home of Mrs. Gertrude Chanler, Irwin 
Laughlin’s daughter, in Geneseo, New York. 

The many paintings and drawings visible in 
the early photographs are mostly eighteenth 





“Sphinx” 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 
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Entrance facade and garden walls 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 


century French; a few are Italian. Some are still 
in the house; many are in the possession of Mrs. 
Chanler. The large number of Oriental porce- 
lains and screens were purchased by Mr. Laugh- 
lin early in his career when he was stationed in 
the Far East, or later, while he was in London. 
Again, some pieces remain in the house, notably 
the large vases on the consoles in the gallery. 

The dining room was designed to accommo- 
date a very large early seventeenth century tap- 
estry, still in place. Called variously French, 
Flemish, and English, Mrs. Chanler says it is 
English (Mortlake).’ 

In August 1929 the Architectural Forum pub- 
lished an article on the house written by Matlack 
Price. In describing the house Mr. Price said: 


There have been plenty of French houses in 
this country, but not many which have been really 
fine. This house ... is perhaps as fine a piece of 
work of its kind as this country can show... 
Even to an eye architecturally untrained there 
must be, in the Laughlin house, a feeling of au- 
thority, of an inescapable finesse in its very cor- 
ners, — so finely sharp in its every moulding, so 
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incredibly restrained. . . . Even in mass the house 
has a delicate nicety, to the slate mansard behind 
its balustraded parapet. The chimneys are as 
finely proportioned as a French mantel clock, 
and vey interior moulding is so perfectly scaled 
to the whole building as to suggest the nicety of 
a piece of furniture of the period. It seems to be 
an exterior (and how rare they are!) free from 
architectural regrets. Here is an exemplar of 
good taste, — an achievement not only in archi- 
tectural manner but manners so sure that even 
the possibility of faux pas is not to be conceded; 
faultless architectural diction; an architectural 
beau geste even in a style of which the essence was 
a gesture that reflected a graceful scheme of 
4 eee 

The whole manner of this house, deriving so 
definitely from the eighteenth century France of 
Louis XVI, is grand without being grandiose; im- 
poe without being pompous; rich without 
eing ornate.” 


‘Information on the furnishings in the house was given to the 
Commission of Fine Arts by Mrs. Gertrude Chanler; telephone 
conversation, 30 January 1978. 


*Matlack Price, “ ‘Meridian House’, Residence of Irwin Laughlin, 
Esq., Washington,” AF, August 1929, pp. 223-28. 
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North terrace overlooking Crescent Place 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 


has retained much of the original charm and 
character, although most of the furnishings and 
art objects have been removed. The dining room 
has suffered the most, having become a rather 
bleak assembly room. In 1964 the garage on Bel- 
mont Street was converted into an art gallery; in 
1976 it was remodeled into office space. 


Architecture 


The Laughlin residence, like its counterpart at 
1624 Crescent Place, occupies half of one city 
block on Meridian Hill. The two houses, both by 
John Russell Pope, are situated on a high ridge 
immediately north of the White House. This lo- 
cation off Sixteenth Street commands a magnif- 
icent view of monumental Washington and 
represents, by virtue of its physiognomy, one of 
the most important sites 1n the city. Of Pope’s 
documented Washington residences, this 1s likely 
his most distinguished. His solution is_ thor- 
oughly architectonic; “landscape” becomes an 
adjunct to structure, a decorative overlay. Unlike 
the informality of 1624, the garden is entirely 





urban and controlled. 

The property is built-up for a series of artifi- 
cial platforms two stories high on Belmont Place. 
The house and grounds are protected by con- 
crete street walls with limestone facing. Piers 
capped by marble spheres and vases separate 
each series of raised panels. The residence and 
its terraces face south, the “garden” west. The 
east half of the property is divided into a north 
entrance court, the residence, and the land- 
scaped first floor terrace which is 14’-6” above 
Belmont Place. The pebbled terrace is roof for 
the laundry, a garage, storage rooms and chauf- 
feur’s quarters. The design and planting is in 
the French manner, the common element being 
clipped Spanish linden trees. 

The free-standing residence is an exceptional 
product of the architect and craftsman, the de- 
sign similar to eighteenth century estates of the 
Ile-de-France. (The house is somewhat reminis- 
cent of La Chesnaie begun in 1766.) The three 
and one half story building is faced with lime- 
stone, the first and second floors separated by a 
Tuscan string course and delineated by corner 
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South terrace fountain (sculpture now at Dumbarton Oaks) 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 


piers. The north and south elevations are di- 
vided into three bays with a central bow; semi- 
hexagonal at the north, semielliptical at the south. 
The first and second floor windows, generally 
casements having louvered shutters and decora- 
tive cast iron railings, are each on a raised 
ground. The house is finished with a Tuscan en- 
tablature and panelled parapet for a slate man- 
sard roof from which rise six brick chimneys 
with limestone caps. 

The French manner is retained throughout 
the interior. Chambers flow one into the other, 
although the central axis incorporates the most 
dramatic display of spacial changes, using a wide 
range of architectural illusion and richness. With 
the exception of the loggia, lattice parquetry 
(sometimes referred to as the Fountainebleau 
pattern) is used throughout the first floor. The 
mantels, small and understated in design, are 
unexpected when taken in context with the bold- 
ness of the center spaces. Perhaps the most sim- 
ple gauge of quality might be the brass hardware; 
each piece, including the window espagnolettes 
and door handles and locks, has a French mark. 


West entrance to garden from Belmont Street 
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is approximately 140’-0”. The height from fin- 

ished ground floor to parapet cap is generally 

19-11". 

The terraced platform is divided into four sec- 
tions, each flanked by piers. From the east they 
include: 

1. the three bay, center entrance, chauffer’s 
quarters of two stories plus basement (all win- 
dows are casement, the first story having 
grilles. The interior stair is sky-lit.), 

2. the four bay garage, on axis with the resi- 
dence (each semicircular-headed bay has 
wood, double doors in stiles and rails, with 
fanlights and keystones. The garage is capped 
by a four bay, terrace balustrade having ped- 
estals which support decorative vases.), 

3. the three bay, two story, storage room and 
laundry (The interior stair gives access to the 
second story laundry and drying court, from 
where there are additional risers to the main 

Greenhouse on west terrace overlooking Belmont Street terrace.), and 

4. the areaway, which flanks the west elevation 
of the residence, and at the south becomes an 
enclosed passageway. The passage gives ac- 
cess from the basement to facilities on Bel- 
mont Place. 


—— 
ee 





Site: The areaway separates the east from the west 
Orientation: the east half of the property measures half of the property. West of the passageway, the 
107’-4” on the north (Crescent Place), 89’-9” on original 50’-0” wide by 19’-11" high retaining 
the south (Belmont Place), and 175’-0"” on the wall on Belmont Place had been altered to ac- 
east and west. The west half of the property mea- comodate a two story structure. The five bay 
sures 100’-9” on the north (Crescent Place), 50’- ground floor contains heating and storage rooms. 
0” on the south (Belmont Place), 180’-0” on the Over the heating room, and hidden behind the 
east, 229’-9" along the west perimeter. parapet is the greenhouse. (An enclosed stair 
Enclosures: the entrance court has a convex screen leads up from the passageway.) Heat and water 
(the curve, concentric with Crescent Place, based are run by gas. 
on a radius of 574’ -9”). A pair of wood, double Paving: the Crescent Place entrance court is Belgium 
doors (at opposite ends of the screen) have raised block within a concrete border and curb. At the 
panels, iron fittings and three-point, arched stoop the blocks are interrupted by a concrete el- 
heads. The 11’-6” east and west retaining walls lipse which is flush with the pavement. 
are centered by a semicircular-headed niche with The east as well as the west sides of the resi- 
a marble console and bowl fountain. dence have flanking basement areaways. The 
On Crescent Place, the 11'-6” high northwest west areaway gives access to the passageway and 
retaining wall includes a 2'-9" high urn-balus- a storage room (beneath the west garden). 
tered balustrade. The pedestrian entrance at the The first floor terrace over the garage has a 
west garden wall is entered through a cast iron, grey concrete surface. Three, curvilinear lime- 
double gate. The gate opens to a landing with an stone risers to the terrace flank a decorative 
east retaining wall and fountain. There are gran- fountain and pool formed by semiellipses. The 
ite risers north to a landscaped terrace or garden. garage balustrade serves as the south wall. Three 
The Street retaining wall extends as far as the limestone risers, flanked by urns, give access to 
green house and storage areas (behind a 19’-11” the west garden. Ten limestone risers, flanked by 
high structural wall) were later additions to the granite cheek walls, descend from the garden to 
89’-9” wide terraced platform, thus extending a gravel terrace at the northwest on Crescent 
the Belmont Place “outbuildings” approxi- Place. 
mately 50’-0". The walls rise 5’-5” above the ter- Landscaping: in addition to the lindens, the south 
race platform to enclose the garden and terraces terrace has wisteria and boxwood. Between the 
at the green house and along the east property laundry court and greenhouse is a hedged rose 
line. garden. Other plantings include grass, ivy, azalea 
Outbuildings: including the 89’-9" wide terrace plat- and various evergreen bushes and deciduous 


form, the outbuilding frontage on Belmont Place trees, mostly silver beech. 
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Exterior: 


Dimensions: the north entrance elevation measures 
55’-0” from finished grade to roof ridge. At the 
south the terraces are built-up reducing the 
building by one story (45’-0"). The structure is 
78'-6” square. 

Mechanical: painted, wood-panelled, Otis passenger 
elevator with 1500 pound capacity. The heating 
system is a 1961 alteration. The dumbwaiters are 
rope-operated. Speaking tubes connect the floors 
of the northwest service areas. 

Foundations: concrete flooring, brick bearing walls. 

Structure: concrete flooring, brick bearing walls and 
steel roof members. 

Walls: base with block cap. String courses between 
floors serve as cap for the corner piers and act as 
second floor window sill. lonic columns separate 
the first floor bays of the semielliptical bow; the 
second floor has acanthus leaf pilasters. The first 
and second floor windows (except at the bows) 
are separated by flat panels. 

Doorways: the elaborate, oak double door from the 
entrance courtyard has a limestone bolection ar- 
chitrave capped by a panelled frieze and inter- 
rupted by an ornamented keystone. The 
architrave is set within a splayed, semicircular- 
headed archway having an ornamented keystone 

Cast stone urn capping Belmont Street retaining wall in the form of a helmeted head with swags. The 
arch panel is pierced by an occulus with sprays. 

The east and west service doors (which open 
into the areaways) are not significant. 

The three French doors of the south bow have 
semicircular transoms with moulded imposts and 
decorative keystones. The French doors flanking 
the bow are each on a raised ground, and have a 
rectangular transom with a scrolled keystone. 

Windows: the basement has decorative cast iron grilles. 
The first floor windows have fillet sills with semi- 
circular nosing. 

The exceptions include: 

1. flanking the north entrance, the semicircular- 
headed openings centered by urns supported 
by consoles, and 

2. the bay above the north entrance, which has a 
mask keystone. 

Stoops: there are four risers (with semicircular nos- 
ing) to the north entrance stoop. There are two 
risers (with semicircular nosing) to all first floor 
south bays. 

Balconies: string course lines are carried across the 
south bow columns as a full entablature, which 
serves as a Shallow, second floor balcony. 

Cornice: plain freeze and corona cornice capped by a 
parapet, over each bay, urn balusters interrupt 
the parapet. 

Dormers: the north and south elevations both have 
three, segmentally-headed casement dormers; the 
east and west elevations each have four. The ex- 
ception is the bay over the north entrance, which 

Parapet sculpture has a semicircular head and return hood. 
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COURT ELEVATION 
South terrace (“court”) elevation drawing 
Before 1928 
From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 


South elevation bow South elevation detail 
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South terrace elevation 


Before 1928 


From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 


Entrance 


Entrance elevation and courtyard 
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Entrance Hall: 


Diameter: 23’-8" 
Height: 24’-7” 

The entrance hall is a one and one-half story space 
with a double stair to a shared landing. The north 
orientation casts the most favorable light on the plas- 
ter-surfaced walls, scored and painted to simulate 
limestone, and restrained so as to achieve a refined 
austerity. The elegant sweep and delicacy of the iron 
Stair rails are designed for contrast. 

The purpose of the hall is for dramatic display as 
well as circulation. Primary interest is therefore di- 
rected, by way of the stair rail, to the gallery doorway 
which creates a visual axis from the courtyard en- 
trance. Secondary focus is directed to the basement 
entrance and steps which reverse the direction of the 
principal stairs and carry the eye upward to the coved 
lip of the landing balcony, and thus back to the gal- 
lery doorway. 


Entrance level 


Flooring: squares of white and grey slate in tan con- 
crete border. There are three concave risers from 
the vestibule beneath the stair to the entrance 
hall. 

Baseboard: 1'-6" high, plaster. 

Walls: 8’-0" (including cyma and block cap) to the line 
of stair landing. 

Doorways and doors: the 12’-4” high, oak, double 
door entrance is divided into three panelled sec- 
tions: the base panel is lattice marquetry, the cen- 
tral panel is raised within an ogee moulding, and 
the head panel is raised within a rocaille mould- 
ing. The ogee and scotia, plaster surround has a 
tablet cap. The surround and tablet are inter- 
rupted by a console keystone which supports a 
pedestal (flanked by sprays) for a neoclassical 
bust. The surround is set within a semicircular- 
headed, scotia and bolection, plaster architrave. 
The arch panel is pierced by an occulus window 
which silhouettes the bust. 

From the south side of the vestibule, the base- 
ment was entered through a three-point arch 
which had a decorative, three-dimensional cast 
iron gate with a quatrefoil surround. The iron 
has a bronze glaze.* 

Hardware: The street entrance has spherical door 
knobs with sunflower bosses and leaf bases. 
Lighting: two, three-light, brass neoclassical sconces. 
Stair: curved to the wall, there is a paired flight of 
sixteen risers to the landing above the basement 
vestibule. The closed stringer curves forward at 
the landing as a shallow balcony. At the base, the 
exposed ends of the first risers form a semicircle 


Opposite: 

. Entrance hall 

Before 1928 

From The Architecture of John Russell Pope, Vol. 2 
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Entrance hall landing 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 


about the newels. The tan concrete stair has six 
inch risers and 4’-8” wide treads. The wrought 
and cast, arabesque railings have console newels 
and brass handrails with acorn finials. 


Landing level 


Flooring: carpeted. There are two, tan concrete, con- 
vex risers to the first floor gallery. 

Baseboard: 11”, to height of pilaster and column 
bases. 

Walls: above the line of the stair landing, Ionic pilas- 
ters flank the two north windows and two south 
niches. Three-quarter-engaged Ionic columns 
flank the semicircular-headed opening to the 
gallery. 

Cornice: fascia and ovolo architrave; cove (inter- 
rupted by consoles over each pilaster) terminated 
by cavetto and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Lighting: one, six-light, brass baroque ceiling lantern 
with five, convex glass panels. 


*The gate is now mounted on the passage wall as a decorative mo- 
tif. The opening it served is plastered over. 
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Second floor plan 
Before 1928 
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Entrance hall stair newel 


Office: 

Depth: 23’-814" 
Width: 18’-5” 
Height: 9’-6" 

A cursory glance at buildings by this architect 
quickly establishes his desire for symmetry even at the 
expense of design integrity. In the office, two false 
doors have been incorporated to maintain an artifical 
balance. Nevertheless, the chamber is cool and com- 
fortable: products of a stone floor and northeast lo- 
cation which provides soft natural light. The floor 
itself is several feet below finished grade. 
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Entrance hall street door hardware 


Flooring: brown terrazzo squares, fine aggregate. 

Baseboard: 5”, wood with ogee cap. 

Dado: applied ogee moulding. 

Chair rail: 2’-8” high, wood; ogee, fascia and block. 

Walls: applied ogee moulding. 

Cornice: cyma and corona. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: the 7’-6” high doors have raised panels in 
ogee moulding. Grissaille paintings, flanked by 
rosette panels, cap the bead and ogee architraves. 
There is a false door at the right of the west wall 
chimney and one at the left corner of the south 
wall. 

Hardware: brass, oval door knobs with rim locks, 
each side 8” wide by 3” high. 

Lighting: four, two-light, brass neoclassical sconces. 

Chimney: projects 0’-2". 

Hearth: 5’-1” by 1’-3'%", tan concrete. 

Firebox: 3’-3” high by 4’-2” by 2’-0” deep, soap- 
stone; applied cast iron back panel escutch- 
eon. 

Mantel: 5’-3” wide by 3’-10” by 1’-0 4” deep, 
soapstone; single stop-fluted pilaster panels 
support a beaded panel frieze, broken for- 
ward as rosettes over either panel. 

Overmantel: applied ogee moulding. 
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Gallery: 
Depth: 27'-6” 
Width: 22’-3\" 
Height: 15’-4” 


The interconnecting public spaces are arranged to 
create the gallery and proportioned so as to make it 
accessible through symmetrically opposed doorways. 
The result is a chamber ideally suited both for recep- 
tion and circulation. Screening the loggia, French 
doors with semicircular-headed transom lights match 
the opposed hall entry and its flanking mirror-pa- 
nelled closet doors. Two sets of opposed side doors 
are each capped by an oval painting which, together 
with the crystal fixtures, parquetry, and the compos- 
ite columns with responds screening the loggia, inten- 
sify the prevailing Louis XV elegance. 

Natural southern light from the loggia is reflected 
by the mirror-panelled closet doors and magnified by 
mirrored mid-panels along the side walls. In addition 
to decreasing the need for incandescence, the mirrors 
enrich and seemingly enlarge the space through their 
varied reflections. 


Gallery, entrance hall doorway 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 
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Flooring: oak. 

Baseboard: 944”, wood; broken forward for pilasters. 

Walls: each wall is divided into three bays by stop- 
fluted pilasters. The loggia columns carry a pa- 
nelled beam. 

Cornice: the full entablature is interrupted by frieze 
consoles centered over each pilaster and column. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: the entrance hall double door (12’-4”) has 
raised panels in ogee moulding and an ovolo ar- 
chitrave with a console and swag keystone. The 
loggia doors (10’-2”) each have an ovolo archi- 
trave with a scroll and spray keystone. The side 
wall double doors (9’-9") have raised panels in 
ovolo mouldings, their overdoor paintings framed 
in a decorative bolection moulding. 

Hardware: brass. The north and south doors have 
handles and mortise locks. The side doors have 
oval knobs with rim locks, each side 3” by 7” high. 

Lighting: four, gilded cast iron tripods for five-light, 
gilded iron candelabra with purple and natural 
crystal fruit and pendant drops. There is one six- 
light, brass and crystal bead and ball, tear-drop 
chandelier. 
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Gallery, west wall 





Gallery, southeast overdoor panel 
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Gallery, view toward logg 
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Loggia, urn and pedestal detail 


Loggia, overlooking south terrace 
€. 4927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 
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Loggia: 

Depth: 29’-614" 
Width: 23’-1'4" 
Height: 15’-4” 

The term “loggia,” used in the accompanying 
plan, is misleading. A room exposed to the sun as in 
a gallery is more aptly called a solarium. This point 
also discredits the term “gallery” as applied to the 
reception chamber. 

The architect has taken advantage of both the ter- 
race and southern exposure. The room is most bright 
under the low winter sun when its rays deeply pene- 
trate the building. In summer, with the sun at its 
highest, less direct light is able to enter and the full- 
leafed Spanish lindens further dissipate the sun’s in- 
tensity by shading the terrace. 

The garden room character of the loggia is complhi- 
mented by the grey and green on tan terrazzo floor 
as well as juxtaposition to the terrace. Although the 
chamber is less rich than the gallery, its elegance 1s 
emphasized by the curvilinear floor pattern and the 
Ionic pilasters flanking doorways and raised wall 
panels. 


Flooring: terrazzo. 

Baseboard: 6%", marble; broken forward for pilas- 
ters. 

Dado: 1'-11”" high; broken forward for pilasters. 

Walls: decorative console brackets for statuary are 
centered on the wall panels flanking the door- 
ways. 
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Cornice: fascia architrave; cove, corona and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted tan, with pulvinated mould- 
ing for central panel. 

Doorways: the jambs of the side bays leading into the 
gallery are splayed to conform to the shape of 
the loggia. The French doors have semicircular- 
headed ogee architraves. The side doors have 
similar architraves (both tympanums panelled 
and centered by a circular frieze with sprays) 
which frame fascia and bead door surrounds. 

Hardware: brass: the north and south doors have 
handles and mortise locks. The side doors have 
ovolo knobs with rim locks, each side 64" by 3” 
high. 

Lighting: two, five-light, wood candelabra carved to 
resemble fanciful trees. There is one, twelve-light, 
brass and crystal bead and pendant chandelier.* 

























*The original light, which was a duplicate to that in the entrance 
hall, is now in Dumbarton Oaks at Georgetown. 


Right: 
Loggia, drawing room entrance 
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Dining Room: 
Depth: 40'-414" 
Width: 24’-7” 
Height: 15’-4” 


The dining room occupies the southwest corner of 
the residence, receiving afternoon and evening sun- 
light. It seems the least successful of the public spaces. 

The chamber was designed as background for a 
large 16th century English tapestry. This may ac- 
count for the austere ornament, understated white 
marble fireplace and delicate overdoor grissaille 
which, although designed so as not to conflict with 
the tapestry, lack sufficient scale to compliment the 
generous proportions of the room. Unfortunately, 
this might have been acceptable but for the choice of 
ceiling light which has since been removed.* The four 
alabaster bowl fixtures were too small and because of 
their location diffused light rather than concentrated 
it on the dining table or as a spot for the tapestry. The 
lighting, therefore, not only accented the unimpor- 
tant elements but breached the static requirements of 
a formal dining space. 


Flooring: oak. 

Baseboard: 44", wood with cyma cap. 

Dado: wood; applied ogee moulding. 

Chair rail: 2'-11”" high, wood; bead, fascia and ovolo. 

Walls: wood; applied ovolo moulding. West wall tap- 
estry. 

Cornice: cove terminated by corona. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 





Dining room 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 


Dining room mantel 
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Doorways and doors: flanking the east wall chimney 
are double doors (9’-9” high) with raised panels 
in cyma moulding; fascia and ovolo architraves. 
Flanking the north wall buffet are single doors 
(7'-6" high) having raised panels in cyma mould- 
ing with ovolo architraves. 

Hardware: brass. “S’-shaped door knobs. 

Lighting: flanking the east chimney, the south bay 
and the north buffet are three-light, ribbon and 
flambeau, brass sconces. Also flanking the east 
mantel are five-light, wood candelabra, carved to 
resemble fanciful trees. There are four brass and 
plexiglass bowl hanging ceiling lights; enlarged 
copies of the originals. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 6’-3” by 1’-5". 

Firebox: 3’-3” high by 4'-11" by 2’-4” deep, soap- 
stone; applied cast iron back panel car- 
touche. 

Mantel: 6'-5" wide by 4’-0" by 1'-0” deep; single, 
stop-fluted pilaster panels support an oval 
guilloche and rosette frieze. 

Overmantel: horizontal wood panel supports 
vertical panel having shell corner motif and, 
at head, centered mask and spray. 


* Chandeliers were generally not in keeping with late Victorian 
or beaux-arts dining rooms as they tended to distract the eye from 
the table itself and detract from the intimacy and richness received 
from candlelight. 
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Dining room, looking south 
c, 1927 


Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 





Dining room, now used as conference room 


Dining room, entrance to loggia 
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Drawing room 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 
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Drawing Room: 
Depth: 43’-6" 
Width: 24’-7" 
Height: 15’-4” 


The drawing room shares similar although slightly 
bolder decorative elements with the dining room. Of 
the two chambers, the former is the more successful. 
The southeast orientation provides soft evening 
shadows. Low lamps illuminate furniture, artwork 
and people, creating multiple vignettes from one 
space. As a result, the walls and ceiling tend to disap- 
pear. 

The drawing room supports movement; the fur- 
nishings are a backdrop for the interaction of the oc- 
cupants. The chamber is therefore an envelope which 
demands less architectural stimulus than required by 
the dining room. Major architectural or ornamental 
elements would be inappropriate. 


Flooring: oak. 

Baseboard: 4%", wood with cyma cap. 

Dado: raised panels in wood; ogee moulding. 

Chair rail: 2’-11” high, wood; bead, fascia and ovolo. 
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Walls: raised panels in wood ogee moulding flanked 
by narrow flush panels in ovolo moulding. 

Cornice: picture moulding, cove and corona. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: there are three, 9’-9” high double doors. 
The single, raised panel of each leaf is inter- 
rupted by roundels. The fascia and ovolo archi- 
traves are capped by canvasses portraying 
romantic ruins. 

Windows: floor length south window. All windows 
have raised panel jambs, 1’-014" deep. 

Hardware: brass. Door handles. 

Lighting: flanking the west wall chimney, the north 
door, and all windows are three-light, brass ro- 
caille sconces. There are two, eight-armed, gilded 
wood, baroque chandeliers. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 6’-1” by 1’-5"; white marble. 

Firebox: 3’-1" high by 5’-0” by 2’-0” deep, soap- 
stone; applied cast iron back panel car- 
touche. 

Mantel: 6’-2” wide by 3’-10” by 1’-1” deep, white 
marble; single stop-fluted pilaster panels 
support guilloche and rosette frieze. 

Overmantel: panel head centered by rococo car- 
touche. 


Drawing room, looking south 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 
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Drawing room, chandelier 
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Drawing room, espagnolette bolt 


Drawing room mantel 
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Library: 
Depth (excluding depth of bookshelves): 26’-1014" 


Width (excluding depth of bookshelves): 22’-2” 
Height: 15’-4” 


The library is the most pleasant of the public spaces. 
The chamber is orientated to the northeast for soft 
morning light. The walls curve at the corners, con- 
cealing cabinets and further preventing harsh or rigid 
shadows. 

Although as richly appointed as the other cham- 
bers, the application of wood, painted a pale green 
with gold trim, curtails the general mood of stiff for- 
mality found elsewhere. For the sake of symmetry, 
the architect relied on invention. To give the effect of 
an unbroken line of bookshelves, the gallery door is 
treated to resemble additional bookshelves using real 
book bindings and wire mesh cabinet doors. 

As opposed to the other rooms, the small-scaled 
mantel seems more appropriate to the library. The 
veined, purple marble surround is recessed into a 
three-point niche flanked by the built-in bookshelves 


Library, looking northeast 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 
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which as a unit help provide an intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. 


Flooring: oak. 

Baseboard: 5”; cyma cap. 

Dado: cabinets with raised panels in ovolo moulding; 
hinged at the base. 

Chair rail: 2’-10" high; bead, fascia and block. 

Walls: 11’-5” high bookshelves. The doors have ogee 
muntins and wire screening. Over the book- 
shelves are similar shelves to cornice height. 

Cornice: ogee, corona and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways and doors: the raised panel, double door 
to the drawing room has a panelled jamb re- 
cessed within a splayed, three-point archway of 
flat panels in cyma moulding. The panel over the 
9'-9” high door has a plaster plaque with leaf 
sprays. The splayed, three-point archway (its 
console keystone at cornice height) is repeated 
for the windows. The 8’-4” high double door to 
the gallery is treated to resemble shelves. From 
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Library, toward gallery entrance 


the gallery, and within the same opening, a sec- 

ond 9’-9” high double door can be closed to 

maintain symmetry. 

Hardware: brass. The drawing room door has turned 
knobs with rim locks and the hall door has “S”- 
shaped knobs. 

Lighting: over each bay of bookshelves a brass, ro- 
caille bracket supports a hanging light. There 1s 
one, eight-light, gilded wood, baroque chande- 
lier. 

Chimneys: recessed 0’-9” in panelled niche with a 
console keystone. 

Hearth: 5'-11”" by 1'-4%"; white-veined, purple 
marble. 

Firebox: 3’-1" high by 4’-10" by 1'-11" deep; 
soapstone with applied cast iron back panel 
cartouche. 

Mantel: 6’-0” wide by 3’-10"; single, stop-fluted, 
convex pilaster panels support guilloche 
frieze broken forward over either panel. 
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Biographies 


JOHN RussELL Pope: See text, 1500 I Street, 
N.W. 


IRWIN BOYLE LAUGHLIN (1871-1941) was born 
in Pittsburgh. His father was George McCully 
Laughlin, a partner in the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation and the son of James Laugh- 
lin, one of the founders of that firm. His mother 
was Isabel McKennan Laughlin; the grand- 
daughter of a United States Circuit Judge, Wil- 
liam McKennan. 

Irwin Laughlin attended St. Paul’s school in 
Concord, New Hampshire, and graduated from 
Yale University in 1893. He was associated with 
his father’s firm for the next ten years and was 
treasurer from 1900-03. He then entered dip- 
lomatic service, becoming private secretary to 
the United States Minister to Japan and then sec- 
retary to the embassy in Tokyo (1905-06). After 
serving briefly in secretarial posts in Bangkok 
and Peking he became second secretary in St. Pe- 
tersburg (1907-08) and then secretary of the 
legation to Greece and Montenegro (1908-09). 
In 1909 he went to Paris as second secretary, but 
left in the same year to become secretary of the 
embassy in Berlin. He stayed there until 1912, 
acting as charge d’affaires from June to October 
1911. From 1912-17 Laughlin was secretary to 
the embassy in London, a post held previously 
by his next door neighbor, Henry White (See 
text, 1624 Crescent Place). His service in Lon- 
don, for a time as charge d’affaires and coun- 
sellor, covered the crucial period of World War 
I, and his skill in carrying out many critical ne- 
gotiations brought praise from the ambassador, 
Walter Hines Page. 

Laughlin left diplomatic service in 1919 and in 
1920 built his house on Crescent Place. In 1921- 
22 he acted as secretary to Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge during the arms limitations conference in 
Washington. In the city directory for 1922 he 
was listed as “boarding” at 1624 Crescent Place, 
the Henry White residence. The year 1924 saw 
Laughlin back in diplomatic service as Minister 
to Greece. He resigned in 1926 and returned to 
Washington, only to be appointed Ambassador 
to Spain in 1929. He served until 1933; during 
this troubled period in Spain’s history he was 
often called upon to safeguard the interests of 
the United States, particularly in regard to the 
confiscation of private property. 

Irwin Laughlin was a member of many art and 
historical associations, including the Burlington 
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Fine Arts Club in London, the American Feder- 
ation of Arts, the honorary committee for the 
United States of the British Art Center, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the Archeologi- 
cal Society of Washington, and the Society of Art 
and Archeology, of which he was president 
(1928-29). 

Mr. Laughlin was also a companion of the Mil- 
itary Order of the Loyal Legion, a member of 
the Council of National Defense, the United 
States representative at the International Com- 
mission for Advancement of Peace between the 
United States and Denmark, a trustee of the Na- 
tional Park Association (1921-29), and a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution (1923-35), as 
well as maintaining membership in a number of 
other organizations. He was a member of several 
social clubs in Pittsburgh, New York, and Lon- 
don; and in Washington belonged to the Na- 
tional Press, Metropolitan, Racquet, and Chevy 
Chase clubs. 

He was married in 1912 to the former Therese 
Iselin, daughter of Adrian Iselin of the New 
York banking firm of A. Iselin and Company. 
She was a member of the board of governors of 
the Sulgrave Club in Washington and a member 
of the Colony Club in New York. There were 
two children: Alexander, who died at an early 
age; and Gertrude, who married Rear Admiral 
Hubert Winthrop Chanler and now lives in Ge- 
neseo, New York. 


(Sources: NCAB; WWW; WWNC, 1926-27. Obituaries: NYT, 4- 
19-41, 15:3; WP, 4-19-41; ES, 4-18-41 and 4-22-41 [estate]. Obit- 
uaries for Therese Laughlin: NYT, 2-21-58, 23:3; WP, 2-21-58, 
B4; ES, 2-21-58, B7.) 


MERIDIAN House FOUNDATION is the present 
owner of the house. The foundation was estab- 
lished in 1960, after a grant from the Ford 
Foundation made possible the purchase of the 
Laughlin residence and its conversion to institu- 
tional use. The foundation is a non-profit, cul- 
tural and educational organization dedicated to 
serving foreign visitors to this country, and to 
Washington in particular, by coordinating indi- 
vidual efforts with Government and private pro- 
grams. Under contract with the Government it 
administers the Washington International Cen- 
ter which welcomes annually about five thou- 
sand sponsored foreign visitors and conducts 
orientation programs, including tours, films and 
visits to area homes. The Hospitality and Infor- 
mation Service for Diplomatic Residents and 
Families (THIS) aids new diplomats and their 
families in adjusting to life in Washington, and 
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the International Visitors Service Council (IVIS) 
is a cooperative association of more than sixty in- 
dependent groups, a clearing house and referral 
facility to aid foreign visitors. The National 
Council for Community Services to Interna- 
tional Visitors (CONSERV) is the fourth organi- 
zation administered by the foundation. It 
coordinates the efforts of local groups through- 
out the country with the foundation’s programs 
in Washington. 

Meridian House Foundation employs a small 
paid staff but depends largely on volunteers to 
carry out its programs. 


(Source: Meridian House Foundation literature.) 
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Entrance hall, gateway to basement 
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Appendix 

Chain of Title 

1912 Deed 29 April, recorded 11 June; Liber 3544 
folio 8 

John B. Henderson et ux, Mary F., to Irwin 
Boyle Laughlin (of Pittsburgh) 

“.. lots numbered... (8) and... (9) in Block 
... (5) in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of ‘Me- 
ridian Hill’, as per plat recorded ... in Liber 
E.C.E. 24 at folio 499 ... in the Office of the 
Surveyor ...in Liber Levy Court 2 at folio 58, 
and in Liber Governor Shepherd at folio 62 
and 63, except from this conveyance five feet 
in width on the northern end of said lots as 
dedicated to the District of Columbia for wid- 
ening the sidewalk of Crescent Place ...” No 
price given. 

Deed 22 November, recorded 7 December; 
Liber 5113 folio 386 

Lucia Ann Greene, widow and devisee of 
Samuel H. Greene, deceased; Samuel H. 
Greene, Jr., son of said deceased, et ux, Edna 
M., to Therese Laughlin 

"0 e 10t< « (10) in. Block ...«..(5), in Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision ...” No price given. 

Deed | February, recorded 19 February; Liber 
6287 folio 462 

Woodbury Blair and Wolcott Blair, trustees 
under the... will... of Frederic A. Keep, de- 
ceased, to Irwin Boyle Laughlin 

"Cd Ma ok CL) On os he IE Oe a4 ete) 


1923 


1929 


in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision ...” No price 
given. 

1929 Deed 7 March, recorded 8 March; Liber 6295 
folio 70 


Therese Laughlin to Irwin Boyle Laughlin 
Swe, LOL .¢» LOY mW Block ,...15)4n Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision .. .” 

Will of Irwin Boyle Laughlin, Administration 
No. 58347 

Real property left to wife, Therese Laughlin, 
and after her death to daughter, Gertrude 
Chanler. 

Deed 29 January; Liber 11374 folio 93 
Gertrude Louise Isabel Laughlin Chanler, de- 
visee under will of Irwin B. Laughlin, et vir, 
Hubert W., to American Council on Educa- 
tion 

"a. Alor Lots 8,9, 10,11, and 12 in Block 5 
in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of land now 
known as ‘Meridian Hill ... Also parts of 
Lots 17, 18, 19, and 20 in Block 3 in Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision ...” (Lots 17-20 are lo- 
cated on the west side of Seventeenth Street in 
Square 2567 and are used, by agreement with 
the District of Columbia government, for Me- 
ridian House parking. They were acquired by 
Irwin Laughlin in various transactions during 
the 1930's.) Noted on deed that land now des- 
ignated for taxation purposes as lot 807 in 
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1960 


1960 


1961 


1962 
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Square 2568 and lots 811, 834, 838 and 839 
in Square 2567. $330 in Internal Revenue 
Stamps affixed. The rate after 1 July 1940 was 
$.55 per $500, making the price approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Deed 12 April, recorded 13 April; Liber 11405 
folio 468 

Gertrude Louise Isabel Laughlin Chanler, de- 
visee under will of Irwin Boyle Laughlin, et 
vir, Hubert W., to the American Council on 
Education 

“Parts of Lots 17 and 18 in Block 3... desig- 
nated for taxation purposes as Lots 836 and 
837 in Square 2567 ...” No price given. 
Deed 23 May, recorded 13 June; Liber 11614 
folio 565 

American Council on Education to Meridian 
House Foundation. Same property trans- 
ferred in Liber 11374 folio 93; see above. 
Deed 20 June, recorded 16 August; Liber 
11852 folio 88 

American Council on Education to Meridian 
House Foundation. Same property trans- 
ferred in Liber 11405 folio 468; see above. 


Building Permits 


1920 


1921 


1921 


1929 


1960 


Owner: Irwin B. Laughlin 

No. 1196, 23 August. Permit to build 
Architect: John Russell Pope 

Builder: William Lipscomb 

Estimated cost: $350,000 

“... to build one brick house—garage—laun- 
dry ...” Brick and stone, 3 stories 

No. 4207, 1 February. Permit for elevator 
“... to install one passenger elevator 5’-3” x 
5’-3” as per plans on file.” 

No. 4827, 8 March. Permit to repair 
Architect: John Russell Pope 

Builder: William Lipscomb 

Estimated cost: $300 

Installation of plumbing in “chauffeur’s 
quarters and garage.” 

No. 121127, 26 February. Permit to build 
Designer: E. W. Ty ... (illegible) 

Builder: Davis, Wick, Rosengarten 
Estimated cost: $6000 

“... to erect brick wall and conservatory 
...” Concrete and glass, pitched roof. 


Owner: American Council on Education 

No. B64719, 13 June. Permit to repair 
Architect: Faulkner, Kingsbury and Sten- 
house 

Estimated cost: $60,000 

Repairs and remodeling for occupancy as 
school for adults only, including fire escape. 
Also an unnumbered permit to raze frame 
and sheet metal garage at 2250 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W. (Lots 811, 834, 838, 839; 
Square 2567) 
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Stair to second floor 


c. 1927 


Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 


1960 


1960 


1960 
1960 


No. B64198, 29 July. Permit to repair 
Architect: Waldron Faulkner 

“Remove non bearing partitions and conduct 
exploration operations .. .” 

No. B65107, 23 August. Permit to repair 
“Repair elevator to passenger car #1 as or- 
dered by D.C. Inspector.” 

Estimated cost: $2777. 

No. B60964, 31 August. Plumbing permit 
Fixtures: estimated cost, $7000 

No. B67013, 14 October. Permit to repair 

A revision of No. B64719. 

Architect: Faulkner, Kingsbury and _ Sten- 
house 

Builder: Davis, Wick, Rosengarten Company 
“Reinforcing of floor system made necessary 
by removal of wall, all as shown on accompa- 
nying plans.” 
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View of Henderson Castle from second floor “boudoir” 
c. 1927 
Courtesy, Meridian House Foundation 


1960 


1961. 


1961 


1962 
1962 


1963 


1964 


No. B67923, 9 November. Permit to repair 
“Apply flame retardant paint.” 

No. B66039, 13 February. Plumbing permit 
Gas water heater, gas-fired boiler. 
Estimated cost: $1500 

No. B69159, 25 May. Plumbing permit 

Air conditioning system 

Estimated cost: $1900 


Owner: Meridian House Foundation 

No. B77306, 1 February. Plumbing permit 
Install fixture 

No. B90044, 1 August. 

Concrete slab for air conditioning units 

No. B108614, 29 November. Permit to repair 
Builder: Davis, Wick, Rosengarten 

Interior demolition, heating equipment 

No. B109588, 14 January. Permit to repair 
Builder: Davis, Wick Associates 

Estimated cost: $11,000 

“To convert garage, laundry and old butler’s 
apartments in to art gallery as per plan” 


1964 No. B110512, 19 February. Permit to repair 
To apply fire retardant paint 

1966 No. B130253, 20 May. Plumbing permit 
Install air conditioning unit; estimated 
cost: $1800 

1966 No. B143411, 20 May. 
“Install concrete slab in rear yard near railing 
of areaway as per plat.” 

1966 No. B217958, 1 June. Electrical permit 
Air conditioning equipment 

1967 No. B138252, 18 January. Plumbing permit 
Air conditioning; estimated cost: $1200 

1967 No. B152223, 18 January. 
Bishop Equipment Company 
“Install air-cooled condensing unit on existing 
base in center court of building.” 

1967 No. B153793, 13 March. 
“Place slab for air conditioning unit left side 
flat on ground as per plat.” 

1967 No. B140165, 20 March. Plumbing permit 
Install air conditioning; estimated cost: $1200 

1967 No. B140216, 21 March. Plumbing permit 
Gas line cut for air conditioning 

1970 No. B200638, 4 June, Plumbing permit 
Repair water service pipe 

1973 No. B219476, 21 August. Permit to repair 
“Install suspended grid ceiling below existing 
plaster ceiling.” 
Masonry and frame building, 19’-8" x 16’-5"; 
location not stated. 

1973, No. B329038, 29 August. Electrical permit 
Install fixtures 

1976 No. B246054, 6 October. Permit to repair 


Architect: Faulkner, Fryer and Vanderpool 
Builder: Kaare J. Berg 

Estimated cost: $24,000 

“Remodeling and improvement of part of ex- 
isting premises.” For alterations converting 
garage to office space. New window walls 
where garage doors have been removed. Re- 
moval of old tile and furring from walls, in- 
stalling new furring and dry wall, etc. 


Architectural Drawings 


Meridian House Foundation has a set of thirteen 
blueprint on linen drawings from the office of John 
Russell Pope, including all plans and _ elevations, 
transverse and longitudinal sections, roof framing 
plan, and a sheet of details which includes elevations 
of forecourt, garden walls, gates, and a site plan. 

There are also three drawings, pencil on tracing 
paper: front elevation (signed by John Russell Pope); 
front walls and gates; dining room door and painting 
above. The last 1s from Carlhian of Paris, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, and is labeled “Scheme No. 4” and 
“Drawing No. 113”. 
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Plat, showing siting of building and location of retain- 
ing walls, with some dimensions. On microfilm 
with Permit No. 1196, 8-23-20. 

Plat, showing siting of conservatory, with some di- 
mensions. On microfilm with Permit No. 121127, 
2-26-29. 

Plat, showing dimensions of brick wall on Belmont 
and Seventeenth Streets. On microfilm with Per- 
mit No. 121127, 2-26-29. 

Drawings for the house are reproduced in: 


Royal Cortissoz, The Architecture of John Russell Pope, 
Vol. 2, New York: William Helburn, Inc., 1928. 
Elevation drawing, pl. 81; main floor plan, pl. 
82a; second floor plan, pl. 82b. 

Matlack Price, op. cit. 

Front facade, p. 192; exterior stone detail, p. 
194; first and second floor plans, p. 196; garden 
elevation, p. 200. 


Views 


Royal Cortissoz, op. cit. 
View from garden, pl. 77a; view of main facade, 
pl. 77b; entrance, pl. 78b; doorway from gallery 
to loggia, pl. 78a; loggia, pl. 79a; entrance hall, 
pl. 79b; gallery, pl. 80a; living room, pl. 80b. 

Matlack Price, op. cit. 
Belmont Street facade, p. 223; south and west 
(garden) facades, p. 226; west facade and part of 
entrance facade, p. 227 

House and Garden, July 1940, Section 2, pp. 28-29, 
34. West facade; loggia; view through loggia win- 
dows to courtyard; gallery or reception room; 
fireplace wall, drawing room; southeast corner, 
drawing room; courtyard with lindens. 


Linden trees in bud, south terrace 
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‘Totten residence entrance 


2633 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
The Antioch School of Law 


This property includes both the former resi- 
dence of George Oakley Totten and a recon- 
struction of H. H. Richardson’s Warder house, 
which formerly stood at 1515 K Street, N.W. 
Both structures are on lot 32 in Square 2574; 
formerly lots 8, 9, 18, and 19 in Block 17 of Hall 
and Elvan’s subdivision of Meridian Hill. The 
present owner is the Antioch School of Law: the 
houses have been converted to institutional use. 


Previous Structures on the Site 


The 1887 Hopkins map shows three frame 
structures on lot 19, the southeast section of the 
property; only two are shown on the 1903 Baist 
map. Totten received permission to raze one 
frame building in 1916; the other may be the 
studio building shown on a plan in American Ar- 
chitect, Vol. 120, No. 2371 (6 July 1921), p. 6. It 
is no longer on the property. 


History 


George Oakley Totten was already a well-es- 
tablished architect in Washington when he built 
his house in 1915. In actuality the house was on 
Fifteenth Street, with a garden on the Sixteenth 
Street part of the property. Sixteenth Street had 
been widened in 1902, but as Totten’s land ran 
east-west through the entire block, there was am- 
ple room for house and garden in an area still 
suburban in character. 

The land was purchased in the following 
transactions: lots 8 and 9 (fronting on Sixteenth 
Street) and part of lot 18 (Fifteenth Street) from 
William H. Lynn in 1912, and the other part of 
lot 18 from Martha H. Hillebrand in 1913. The 
building permit was issued in November 1915, 
and immediately afterward Totten bought an- 
other piece of property: the north part of lot 19, 
with frontage on Fifteenth Street south of lot 18. 
This was purchased from William D. Jarvis. 

Totten was listed as owner, architect and 
builder on the permit. The structure was de- 
scribed as a one story studio on lot 18; the cost 
was estimated at only $2000. The permit noted 


that there was to be no heat or electric wiring. 
This “one story” shell — thirty feet high — was 
the nucleus for a house that was to be worked 
on, added to, and embellished by its creator for 
eight years, only to be obliterated (as far as its 
integrity was concerned) by the placing of Rich- 
ardson’s massive Warder house in its garden. 

After the basic house was erected, Totten’s 
next step was to demolish a frame building to the 
south. This was done in October 1916. In De- 
cember of the same year he was granted a permit 
for repair, which read: 


Excavate under entire building to bottom of 
footings and under one corner... 8'-0”...to 
make cellar 13 x 21... move certain windows to 
new locations .. .and minor repairs pending ap- 
proval of plans and issue of additional permit. 


The additional permit was granted in January 
1917. It described a three story building and said: 


Walls and slate roof now standing. It is pro- 
posed to add interior floors, partitions, plumb- 
ing, heating and lighting, thus completing the 
building for occupation. 


The cost of this work was estimated at $5000. 

While this remodeling was going on Totten 
bought another piece of land, lot 30 (April 1917), 
which had been the south half of lot 19, thus 
making his property rectangular in shape. In 
May he combined his lots — 8, 9, 18, part of 19, 
and 30 — into lot 32, its present number. 

After his house had taken shape, Totten 
turned to the garden. Between May 1917 and 
August 1920, four permits were issued for en- 
closing his property: two were for iron fences, 
one with wires for vines; another for a wood lat- 
tice fence and gates, “on front building line”; 
and the last for a concrete wall with gates and a 
columned sculpture niche. 

In July 1921 Totten received a permit for a 
garage and another for a “tea and attic room” 
addition. This was to house the famous Japanese 
tea room he had purchased from the New 
York residence of wealthy Chicago businessman, 
Charles T. Yerkes. Described as “partly one and 
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From The American Architect 


partly two” stories on the permit, the addition 
adjoined the living room to the east. (see Archi- 
tecture). In a letter identified only as “Excerpt” 
in the Choate School files (Choate currently owns 
the Japanese room), one of the Totten sons says: 


My father bought the [Japanese] room imme- 
diately, and not long afterwards when he mar- 
ried my mother, a sculptress from Sweden 
[Vicken Von Post] he built an addition to our 
house as a wedding present for her—the second 
floor of which was to be her studio and the first 
to house the Japanese room as a room of atmos- 
phere for entertaining at tea. 


In the same month and year in which Totten 
added the tea room addition, an article describ- 
ing the house appeared in American Architect. 
After stating that “It would not be possible to 
place an exact architectural style” the author 
described the individual rooms, noting in the de- 
scription of the vaulted, two story living room: 
“The hangings and furniture are all evidences of 
Mr. Totten’s artistic sense as to color, and were 
‘picked up’ by him on his various visits to Eu- 
rope.” 

In the closing paragraph the author neatly 
summed up the character of the house: 


Neither this house nor its surrounding garden 
is finished, nor is it meant that they should be. It 

1s a house and garden to which one may give care 
and study year after year ... adding here and 
changing there.... Typically the house of an 
artist.... A thing of beauty ... it will become a 
joy forever.’ 


While its beauty may be questioned, it had a 
certain picturesque charm, much of which came 
from its furnishings and its garden setting. It 
was obviously a joy to Totten, but it was not a joy 
“forever” to those who must have admired the 
gardens while walking up Sixteenth Street. Three 
years after the magazine article was written, Tot- 
ten moved the Warder house onto the garden 
site. In spite of his admiration for Richardson 
and his desire to save the house, it is hard to 
imagine the reasoning behind the placing of this 
very large stone edifice right up against his own 
rather modest, delicately ornamented dwelling, 
thus destroying the setting which gave it its char- 
acter. For a man who designed his house with 
such “affectionate care” and who was described 
in American Architect as having the most “correct 


“The House in Washington, D.C. of George Oakley Totten, Ar- 
chitect,” AA, Vol. 120, No. 2371 (6 July 1921), pp. 1-7. 


2633 Sixteenth Street 


Totten residence 
1921 


From The American Architect 


artistic perceptions”, the move is baffling. Per- 
haps it can be explained in purely economic 
terms. 

The story of the purchase of the Warder house 
has been told in the chapter on that building 
(1515 K Street, N.W.). The permit for recon- 
struction was issued in November 1924; the 
building was called The Richardson Apart- 
ments, and the cost was estimated at $175,000. 
The first floor contained offices and servants’ 
rooms as well as an apartment and was intended 
for the use of a foreign legation. The upper 
floors were devoted to luxury apartments, one 
to a floor. 

City directories show that the building was not 
fully rented during the 1930's. The first foreign 
legation listed was Ecuador in 1933, and only for 
that year. In 1936 the Dominican Legation was 
listed for the first time; it continued to occupy 
part of the building through 1939. A photo- 
graph in the Washington Times Herald (7-3-38) 
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shows the second floor living room; through the 
great stone arches formerly in the Warder house 
entrance hall the dining room can be seen with 
its reconstructed Richardson fireplace and man- 
tel. (see Architecture). 

Other than the legations, the most prominent 
tenant was Senator Hiram Bingham, the ex- 
plorer, most well known for his discovery of the 
fortress city of Machu Picchu in Peru. As Totten 
had written a book on Mayan architecture, he 
had, perhaps, met Bingham through this mutual 
interest in Latin America. Bingham occupied an 
apartment in the building from 1927-34. 

In the early 1930's five apartments were listed 
in the directories; by the end of the decade there 
were six. Permits issued in 1933 and 1936 were 
for additions of baths and bedrooms, indicating 
a change in the arrangement or number of 
apartments. Totten was having financial difficul- 
ties; luxury apartments were undoubtedly diffi- 
cult to lease during the Depression years. 
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GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, ARCHITECT 


In 1936 Totten gave the Japanese Room to 
Choate School in Connecticut, an indication that 
he was already planning to give up his house. In 
1938, one year before he died, Totten lost the 
property through default of payment of a trust. 
It reverted to the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Company, and in 1942 was sold to Henry G. 
Slaughter for $82,500. Although not docu- 
mented by permits, the number of apartments 
was drastically increased after Totten lost the 
property. The city directory for 1941 listed fif- 


teen. From 1942-43 one apartment was occupied 
by the military and air attache of the Polish Em- 
bassy. 

Sale of the property in 1946 brought an end 
to The Richardson Apartments. The purchaser 
was industrialist Henry J. Kaiser and others, act- 
ing as trustees for the Permanente Foundation, 
a charitable trust in California. The price was 
$113,000. The property became the Kabat-Kai- 
ser Institute Clinic and was presumably remod- 
eled for use as such, although permits issued in 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


Warder house reconstruction plans 
1926 
From The American Architect 


1947 are for air conditioning and plumbing only. 

In 1953 the buildings changed hands again. 
Kaiser sold it to the National Lutheran Council 
for $240,000. Repair and plumbing permits were 
issued in this and the following years for conver- 
sion to office use for a number of organizations 
within the Lutheran Church. 

The Lutherans retained the property almost 
twenty years, selling it in 1972 to the Urban Law 
Institute of Antioch College, the present owners. 
Known as the Antioch School of Law, the insti- 
tution uses the buildings for classrooms and of- 
fices. Extensive interior remodeling was done in 
1972-73, in addition to the usual heating and air 
conditioning work. A parking lot for twenty- 
three cars was added at the rear, and the old 
driveways on Fifteenth Street were replaced by 
a new one. 


fs 


t- 





First floor of Warder house reconstruction 
1926 
From The American Architect 
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Totten residence 





Totten residence and rear of Warder house reconstruction 


2633 Sixteenth Street 


Architecture 
Totten Residence 


The site, more than one half acre in extent, 
encompasses four lots. As published in The Amer- 
wan Architect, 6 July 1921, the west half of the 
property, fronting on 16th Street, was the gar- 
den; the east half contained the residence ap- 
proached by a “U”-shaped carriage drive from 
15th Street. The drive was flanked by a garage 
on the north and a studio building on the south. 
The one story studio no longer exists. 

The two and one half story, gable-ended house 
faces south toward the city. The five bay struc- 
ture is brick faced with stucco. The central bays 
are recessed to form three, two story semi- 
circular-headed arches. The casement windows 
are larger at the first floor than the second. The 
Spanish baroque architraves and ornament at 
the entrance doorway, second floor and gable 
floor openings are cast stone. Wood brackets 
support the projecting eaves of the pitched, slate 
roof. The original brick, stucco and wood, two 
story sunporch overlooked 16th Street. It was re- 
moved for the Warder house reconstruction of 
1920: 

The general scale and regularity of the house 
suggests the early 19th century or perhaps even 
the 18th century, which does not seem unrea- 
sonable, since the “Colonial Style” had been 
“revived” by the time Totten moved to the 
Capital. A chief oddity is the use of stucco and, 
even more, the ornate Spanish baroque decora- 
tion applied with a curious lack of the appropri- 
ate. The scheme indicates a Georgian mass with 
Spanish Colonial icing, the two graced by a 
sleeping porch in what would seem a Palladian 
parody. At its best, the house is awkward and 
hackneyed. 

Contained within the two story addition of 
1921 was the first floor Japanese Room, an in- 
genious creation commissioned in Tokyo by the 
original owner, while the second floor contained 
Mrs. ‘Totten’s ceramics studio. 

The Japanese Room was designed in 1895 for 
millionaire Charles Yerkes as an adornment to his 
New York mansion. The entire chamber of rich 
carving, lacquer-work and embroidered silk, 
typical of the exuberant revival style(s) of the 
Meiji Restoration,” could be dismantled or reas- 
sembled when necessary. After Yerkes’ death 
the room was purchased and shipped to Wash- 
ington where Totten bought it directly from a 
dealer in antiques.° 

The chamber measured in place 14’-5" by 16’ 
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8” by 13’-6” high and required a “shell” 16’-0" 
by 18’-3” by 16’-0” high: 


The woodwork generally is of red lacquer, the 
large panel ... is of several different woods 
carved to represent the sacred bridge of Japan. 
The wood panels near the ceiling are carved and 
gilded. ... The [remaining wall] panels are silk 
embroideries. The ceiling is hand painted, each 

panel representing a different flower conven- 
ionalized. T! There 3 a great deal of hammered 
brass work. . 


When the Tottens sold their property the Jap- 
anese Room was dismantled and donated to the 


*“Japan at the Centennial,” Nineteenth Century, Vol. 2, No. 3-4; 
Autumn 1976. Refer to Museum Specialist, Ann Yonemura, of the 
Freer Gallery of Art. 

*George Oakley Totten, III, to Mr. Seymour St. John, 11 Decem- 
ber 1956, collection Choate Rosemary Hall Papers. 

*George Oakley Totten, Junior, to George St. John, 21 July 1936, 
collection Choate Rosemary Hall Papers. 


Living room stlainey wall, Totten residence 


2633 Sixteenth Street 


The Japanese Room 
c. 1930 
Courtesy, Choate Rosemary Hall 
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Choate School in Wallingford, Connecticut. Lack 
of funds or a buyer, however, has prevented this 
important work, a revival of the early Edo style, 
from being reassembled. It has remained in stor- 
age since 1936.° 


Warder Reconstruction 

On the 31st of January 1923, the Evening Star 
announced the impending destruction of the 
north side of the 1500 block of K Street.® The 
property was to be the site of the new Invest- 
ment Building designed by Jules Henri de Si- 
bour.’ Citizens interested in _ preserving 
Washington’s rich architectural heritage sought 
means by which number 1515, the Warder resi- 
dence, could be saved. The parties concerned 
were each aware that this important Richardson 
building would inevitably come down.® 

The entrance doorway was donated to the Na- 
tional Museum (now the Museum of Natural 
History) where it was on display in the court- 
yard. The white holly mantel was purchased and 
presented to the National Gallery of Art, then 
located within the National Museum. Both man- 
tel and doorway are now in the possession of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts where they have 
been housed in the Silver Hill Storage Facility.° 

George Oakley Totten purchased much of 
what remained of the house, carefully disman- 
tled the interiors and facade, and put the rem- 
nants in storage for future re-assemblage. ‘Two 
years later he re-erected the numbered stones 
and preserved panelling in the garden of his 
16th Street residence and studio. His hope was 
to interest a foreign government in the use of 
the building as a legation containing both offices 
and the minister’s home. The requirements of 
such an establishment necessitated a complete 
change in floor plan. As a result, the interiors 
were a pastiche of Warder house panelling, 
stonework, mouldings and mantels.” 

With the collapse of the Stock Market and the 
following Depression, Major Totten lost his 
practice and eventually his property. Starting in 
1939, a succession of owners and tenants occu- 
pied the building each perpetrating their own 
changes on the interiors. Finally, in 1972, Anti- 
och College took up occupancy and _ shortly 
thereafter the following survey was completed 
by this office. The survey was conducted as a 
means of recording what little remained of the 
original structure. As such, only two significant 
elements have been documented: a portion of 
the library mantel now painted white and the 
first floor tower room above the present en- 
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Stair landing, Totten residence 


trance, apparently the original second floor 
“boudoir.”"! 


Library: 

The mantel is now located in the southeast corner 
room of the first floor above the ground floor. 
Chimney: projects 1'-614". 

Hearth: 6'-0” by 1’-6"; cream, grey and tan var- 
iegated marble. 

Firebox: 2'-8” high by 2’-10” by 1'-7" deep; fire- 
brick. 


>Pauline Anderson, Director of Educational Division, Choate Rose- 
mary Hall, to Ms. Jean Sizemore, 15 October 1975, C.F.A. files. 

§ See also Razing Permit #6579, 1-29-23. 

‘Building Permit #1424, 8-17-23. 

SES, 3-2-23. See text, 1515 K Street. 

*The mantel measures 13'-0" high by 9’-6” wide by 3’-10” deep and 
is catalogued under Accession Number 1923.3.2; the carved stone 
doorway is catalogued under Accession Number 1923.5.6. 

MRS, 11-21-25. 

"During a 4 October 1975 interview, Mrs. Ewen Mac Veagh, 
grand-daughter of Benjamin Warder, referred to the second floor 
tower room as the “boudoir.” 
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Warder house facade as reconstructed by Totten 
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“Third” floor loggia, Warder house exaeamanteiey 


Left: 
Warder house library mantel detail 


Surround: 5’-2” wide by 4'-11"; cream, grey and 
tan variegated marble. 

Mantel: wood; egg and dart at surround, varia- 
tion of linen fold panels support molded 
brackets for shelf 5’-8'2”" high by 7'-3'%" by 
1’-0%" deep. 

Overmantel: wood; four raised panels in billet 
moulding flanked by paired, fluted pilasters 
on shared torus bases with “medievalized” 
Art Nouveau capitals. Cavetto and dentil 


cornice. 
As the ceiling is lower than in the original 


chamber, the original guilloche or plaque 
frieze above the cornice is missing. 
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Tower Room: 

Flooring: carpeted. 

Baseboard: 8%” wood; thumb mould. 

Dado (at window): 2’-344" high, wood; curvilinear 
cushion cap frieze. 
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Walls: plaster painted white. 

Cornice: medieval talon, acanthus bracket, corona 
and cyma. 

Ceiling: 12’-11" high; acoustic tile. 

Doorways: original doors removed. Height, 6’-11”". At 
west, raised panel jamb for double door. Raised 
panels over doors: architrave surround. 

Windows: triple window bow. Double-hung with sin- 
gle casement transom lights. Windows separated 
by pilasters which support medieval acanthus 
frieze transom bar. 

Heating: grilles mask hot water radiators in window 
dado. 

Chimney: projects 1’-3”". 

Hearth: 6’-11" by 1'-6"; Numidian marble. 

Firebox: 2’-9” high by 3’-6'%” by 1’-8" deep; fire- 
brick. 

Mantel: 4’-5" high by 6’-4%" wide Numidian 
marble surround; wood shelf 5’-1'%" high by 
8’-9", not original. Original wood side panels 
with “medievalized” Art Nouveau carving. 


Biographies 

GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, JR. (1866-1939), the 
son of George Oakley Totten and Mary Eliza- 
beth (Styles) Totten, was born in New York City. 
He attended public schools in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and the Newark Technical School. In 1891 
he received his Ph.B. and in 1892 his M.A. from 
Catholic University. The Columbia McKim trav- 
eling fellowship, awarded to Totten in 1893, en- 
abled him to study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris from 1893-95. 

Totten moved to Washington in 1895 and be- 
came chief designer in the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department. 
His independent practice, opened in 1898, was 
first listed in the business directory in 1899 as 
the firm of Totten and Rogers, 801 Nineteenth 
Street, N.W. The residential directory for the 
same year listed his associate: “Laussat R. Rogers 
(Totten & Rogers), Philadelphia.” ‘Totten and 
Rogers had been roommates in college. The 
partnership continued until 1907, when Rogers 
left to become a painter.’? Thereafter, Totten 
practiced by himself. 

During 1908 Totten spent several months in 
Turkey, where he designed the American chan- 
cery and a pretentious residence for Prime Min- 
ister Issez Pasha. Sultan Abdul Hamid was 
impressed by Totten’s work and asked him to 
design commercial structures for the Imperial 
Government. Totten declined and returned to 
Washington. The Sultan then offered him the 
position of “private architect to the Sultan of 
Turkey,’ which he apparenily accepted. How- 
ever, Sultan Abdul Hamid’s overthrow in 1909 
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Richardson window lintel 


for constitutional government terminated his 
plans. (ES, 9-25-37; WP, 9-18-32) 

Between 1897 and 1939, Totten served as an 
American delegate to the International Con- 
gress of Architects in Brussel (1897), Paris 
(1900), Madrid (1904), London (1906), Vienna 
(1908), Rome (1911), Brussels (1925), and Bu- 
dapest (1932). During World War I he was com- 
missioned as a major in the Army Engineers 
Corps. 

Totten’s architectural career was confined 
largely to the design of costly residences. As Mrs. 
John B. Henderson’s “official” architect, he 
designed close to a dozen such buildings, to be 
used for embassies and legations, in the Merid- 
ian Hill area. Included in this group are 2401, 
2437, and 2535 Fifteenth Street; and 2460, 2600, 
2620 (demolished), 2622, 2640, 2801, 3145-47, 
and 3149 Sixteenth Street. Totten was also re- 
sponsible for a residential remodeling and addi- 
tion at 1333 Sixteenth Street, and a house at 





Interview with Totten’s son, George Oakley Totten, III; 9 
April 1974. 
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1520. Houses in nearby areas included those at 
1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W., and 2237 Cali- 
fornia Street, N.W. 

In the Massachusetts Avenue-Sheridan Circle 
area Totten designed houses at 2131, 2221, 2223, 
and 2225 R Street; 1743 Twenty-second Street; 
1606 Twenty-third Street; and 2007, 2221, 2223, 
2228, 2230, 2315, and 2349 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue. Like those on Sixteenth Street, the majority 
of these residences are presently used for em- 
bassy purposes. 

Larger buildings designed by Totten in Wash- 
ington include the old University Club, 900 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., the Congressional Club, 
2001 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., an office 
building at 1800 E Street, N.W., demolished, 
and one at 115 B Street, N.W., also demolished. 

Outside Washington Totten designed a post 
office in Waterbury, Connecticut; a Federal 
building in Newark (in association with William 
E. Lehman); a residence in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, for E. H. Everett; and residences in New 
Jersey. He also designed a country house outside 
Washington, in suburban Maryland, for F. E. 
McCormick-Goodhart. 

The interior and exterior detailing of these 
buildings exhibits a melange of architectural 
styles. Fascinated with ornament, Totten applied 
it liberally and often indiscriminately. His build- 
ings depend on this decoration for effect; with- 
out it, they are frequently awkward in massing 
and relationship of elements. In short, they tend 
to be all surface and no substance. 

Totten’s interest in historical styles led him to 
a study of Mayan architecture and the publica- 
tion of a book, Maya Architecture, in 1926. It was 
through this interest that Totten met his wife, 
Swedish sculptress Vicken von Post. She had come 
from Sweden for an exhibition of her work and 
was asked by Totten to do some ceramic friezes 
for an Aztec museum he was designing. They 
discovered many mutual interests and were mar- 
ried within a matter of months. Mrs. Totten was 
most well known for her porcelain figurines, but 
she was a painter as well, and the author of sev- 
eral children’s books, written and illustrated to 
amuse the Totten boys, George Oakley III and 
Gilbert von Post. She also won a competition to 
design a figure of the Madonna, to be placed in 
a reproduction of the grotto at Lourdes in the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception. 

George Oakley Totten was a member of the 
American Institute of Architects and at one time 
president of the Washington chapter. He was a 
director of the Allied Architects of Weshington. 
Totten was given honorary memberships in the 
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Old Russian Society of Architects and in archi- 
tectural societies in Belgium, Austria and Spain. 
He was a member of the Society of Military En- 
gineers, The Washington Board of Trade, and 
the University and Chevy Chase clubs. 


(Sources not mentioned in text: Withey, NCAB, WWW, WWNC 
(1934-35); ES, 3-20-31; 7-8-32. Obituaries: ES , 2-2-39; WP, 2-2-39; 
NYT, 2-3-39, 15:2; AF, Vol. 70, No. 4 (April 1939), p. 54. Mrs. 
Totten: WH 7-12-31; WT, 5-24-37; WH, 6-29-38.) 


HIRAM BINGHAM (1875-1956) was born in Hon- 
olulu, the son of Reverend Hiram and Minerva 
(Brewster) Bingham. He was a descendant of 
Deacon Thomas Bingham, who had come to this 
country about 1650 and settled in Connecticut. 
His father was one of the first missionaries in the 
Gilbert Islands. Young Hiram, although he did 
not follow his father’s calling, followed his life- 
time of travel to distant places. 

Bingham graduated from Yale in 1898; after 
a short period as superintendent of a mission in 
Honolulu and as a chemist for the American 
Sugar Company, he returned to school at the 
University of California and received a Master’s 
degree in history and political science (1900). In 
1901 he received his M.A. from Harvard, where 
he taught history from 1901-05 and received his 
doctorate. The following year he taught history 
at Princeton. 

Bingham began his career as an explorer when 
he undertook an overland trip from Caracas to 
Bogota in 1907. He lectured for a year at Yale 
on South American history and geography and 
then attended the first Pan American Scientific 
Congress in Santiago in 1908. In 1908-09 he ex- 
plored the old Spanish trade route from Buenos 
Aires to Lima and then returned to teach diplo- 
matic history at Johns Hopkins before accepting 
the position of assistant professor of Latin 
American history at Yale in 1910. 

In 1911 Bingham was the director of the Yale 
Peruvian expedition; in addition to his discovery 
of Machu Picchu at this time, he made the first 
ascent of Mount Corpuna, one of the highest 
peaks in the Andes, located the last Inca capital 
of Uiticos, and by his surveying of the Pampa- 
conas River considerably altered the map of cen- 
tral Peru. He was accompanied on this expedition 
by Clarence Hay, John Hay’s son. (See 1603 H 
Street-800 Sixteenth Street) 

Bingham made further trips to Peru in 1912 
and 1914 and continued to teach at Yale until 
1924. During World War I he was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Signal Corps and in charge of all 
United States schools of military aeronautics. He 
was chief of the air personnel division in Wash- 
ington from November 1917 to March 1918, 
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and in France with the A.E.F. from March to 
August 1918. 

Politics also attracted Bingham. He was a 
member of the Connecticut delegation to the Re- 
publican national convention in 1916 and many 
times after that. He was elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Connecticut in 1922 and governor in 
1924. Upon the death of Senator Brandegee in 
1924 Bingham was unanimously nominated as 
the Republican candidate for the Senate and in 
December was elected to fill out Brandegee’s 
term. He was re-elected in 1927, and it was dur- 
ing this term that he lived at 2633 Sixteenth 
Street. 

Bingham was the recipient of numerous hon- 
ors and awards. He was decorated by France, 
Venezuela, and Peru, and awarded the Mitre 
medal of the Hispanic Society and the H. G. 
Bryant Gold Medal. He was a member of many 
historic and geographic societies and the author 
of a number of books and articles on his explo- 
rations and on Elihu Yale. His last book was Lost 
City of the Incas (1948). Bingham was a member 
of social clubs in New Haven and New York, and 
in Washington belonged to the Cosmos, Metro- 
politan, Chevy Chase, Burning Tree and Alfalfa 
clubs. 

In 1900 Bingham was married to Alfreda 
Mitchell of New London, Connecticut. They had 
seven sons: Woodbridge, Hiram, Alfred Mitch- 
ell, Charles Tiffany, Brewster, Mitchell, and Jon- 
athan Mitchell. He was married a second time, 
in 1937, to Suzanne Carroll Hill. 


(Sources: NCAB, WWW, WWNC, 1929-30; Obituary: NYT, 6-7- 
56,.31:1) 


Appendix 
Chain of Title 


1912 Deed 21 November, recorded 26 November; 
Liber 3583 folio 137 
William H. Lynn et ux, Ramoncita (of New 
York City) to George Oakley Totten 
fp e-itel OP 10ts..¢. 18). QNG. «> 63) v4510 
Block .. .(17) in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision 
of “Meridian Hill, except the parts of said 
lots ...taken for the extension of Sixteenth 
Street, by proceedings in district Court Case 
No. 580 in the Superior Court of the District 
of Columbia. Also part of Lot ...(18) in said 
Block .. .(17) in said subdivision, contained 
within the following metes and bounds, viz.: 
Beginning for the same at the Northwest cor- 
ner of said lot, and running thence South 
along the West or rear line of said lot, . . .(50) 
feet to the Southwest corner of said lot; thence 
East along the South line of said lot. . .(50) 


2633 Sixteenth Street 


BD. aA 


ete: LPF rr 








Richardson dwarf column, loggia 


1913 


feet; thence North parallel with the West line 


of said lot,...(50) feet to the North line of 
said lot,... (50) feet to the place of begin- 
ning ...Subject to an_ indebtedness 


f . . ($16,500) secured by Deed of Trust dated 
May 23, 1910 and recorded among the Land 
Records of the District May 26, 1910...” 
For $4,386.05. 

Deed 15 February, recorded 23 May; Liber 
3619 folio 276 
Martha H. Hillebrand et vir, William F. to 
George Oakley Totten 

Part of lot....(18) im Block...d1T7) im 
Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of .. “Meridian 
Hill’ described as follows: Beginning for the 
same at the Northeast corner of said lot and 


1915 


1917 


1922 


1924 


1924 
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running thence South along the West line of 
Fifteenth Street .. .(50) feet, to the Southeast 
corner of said lot; thence West along the South 
line of said lot .. .(100) feet to the Southeast 
corner of the part of said lot conveyed to Hen- 
rietta M. Halliday by Deed recorded in Liber 
3228 folio 373 of the Land Records of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, thence North along the East 
line of the land so conveyed to said 
Halliday . . .(50) feet to the North line of said 
lot and thence East along the North line of 
said lot, ...(100) feet to the point of begin- 
ning...” No price given. 

Deed 14 December, recorded 18 December; 
Liber 3834 folio 354 

William D. Jarvis et ux, Georgie A., to George 
Oakley Totten, Jr. 

“| .The North one half of lot . . .(19) in Block 
...17) of Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of 
‘Meridian Hill’... .subject...to a ...deed of 
trust for .. .($2000) dated June 12, 1913, due 
in three years after date...” $2 in Internal 
Revenue Stamps affixed. The rate before July 
1 1940 was $.50 per $500, making the price 
approximately $2000. 

Deed 25 April, recorded 8 May; Liber 3980 
folio 142 

Trustees of New Bethel Baptist Church to 
George Oakley Totten, Jr. 

«| .Lot...(30) in the New Bethel Baptist 
Church’s subdivision of part of Block . . . (17) 
‘Meridian Hill, as per plat recorded in Liber 
County No. 19, folio 30 of the Records of the 
Office of the Surveyor of the District of Co- 
lumbia...” For $3500. 

Deed in Trust 17 August, recorded 22 Au- 
gust; Liber 4772 folio 484 

George Oakley Totten, Jr. et ux, Vicken, to 
Rodier and Richards, Trustees 

“| lot ...(32) in subdivision made by said 
George Oakley Totten of lots in Block . . .(17) 
‘Meridian Hill,’ as per plat recorded in Liber 
58, folio 61 of the .. .Surveyor’s Office Rec- 
ords...’ (Also lot 43 in “Kalorama 
Heights.”) 

Deed 18 March, recorded 21 March; Liber 
5190 folio 232 

Gilbert L. Rodier, surviving trustee, to George 
Oakley Totten, Jr. 

Lot 32, Block 17, “Meridian Hill” 

Deed of Trust 21 November, recorded 24 No- 
vember; Liber 5394 folio 138 

George Oakley Totten, Jr. et ux, Vicken, to 
Union Trust Company, Trustees 

Whereas George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
is ...indebted unto the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the sum 
of .. ($170,000) . . .for money loaned and ad- 
vanced .. .for which sum the said obligor 


has .. delivered his ...(170) bonds, .. .[the 


1938 


1942 


1946 


1953 


1966 


1972 
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said Totten] does .. .grant...Lot ...(32)...” 
Conditions of Deed of Trust follow. 

Deed in Trust 20 August; Liber 7259 folio 531 
Union Trust Company to Fidelity Philadel- 
phia Trust Company. 

”Whereas default having been made in pay- 
ment of the debt described in and secured by 
a certain Deed of Trust from George Oakley 
Totten and Vicken Totten his wife to said 
party of the first part ... November 21 1924 
... Liber 5394 folio 138, said party of the first 
part, in ... execution of the trust declared 
... made sale by public auction of the herein- 
after described land ... on August 19, 1938, 
unto E. Lodge Hill ... for ... ($160,000) 
...” Property is lot 32, Block 17, “Meridian 
Hill.” Hill assigned his right of purchase to 
the Philadelphia Trust Company. 

Deed 3 December, recorded 8 December; 
Liber 7817 folio 377 

Philadelphia Fidelity Trust Company, Trust- 
ees under Deed in Trust (see above) to Henry 
G. Slaughter 

Lot 32, Block 17, ‘‘Meridian Hill.’ For 
$82,500. 

Deed in Trust 1 August, recorded 8 August; 
Liber 8315 folio 365 

Henry G. Slaughter et ux, Jane Fleeman, to 
Henry J. Kaiser, Bessie F. Kaiser, G. G. Sher- 
wood, E. E. Trefethen, Jr., Edgar F. Kaiser, 
Paul S. Marrin, and Thomas K. McCarthy, 
Trustees of the Permanente Foundation (a 
charitable trust in California) 

Lot 32, Block 17, “Meridian Hill.” Note: land 
now designated for taxation purposes as lot 
32, Square 2574. $124.85 in Internal Revenue 
Stamps affixed. The rate after 1 July 1940 was 
$.55 per $500, making the price approxi- 
mately $113,000. 

Deed 21 July, recorded 24 August; Liber 
10036 folio 467 

Henry J. Kaiser, et al. Trustees, in trust for 
the Kaiser Foundation, formerly the Perma- 
nente Foundation, to National Lutheran 
Council, a New York Corporation 

Lot 32, Square 2574. $264 in Internal Reve- 
nue Stamps affixed, making the price approx- 
imately $240,000. 

Deed 2 December, recorded 5 December; 
Liber 12698 folio 73 

National Lutheran Council to Lutheran 
Council in the United States of America 

Lot 32, lot 819, and lot 31, Square 2574* 
Deed 11 May, recorded 29 June; Liber 13362 
folio 154 

Lutheran Council in the United States of 





*The National Lutheran Council purchased lots 819 and 31 from 
Constance Tyler in 1960 (Liber 11522 folio 231). They were not 


transferred to Antioch College in 1972. 
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America to the Urban Law Institute of Anti- 
och College 

Lot 32, Square 2574. No price given. 

Deed 28 June, recorded 29 June; Liber 13362 
folio 156 

Urban Law Institute of Antioch College to 
Antioch College 

“In Trust ...for the sole and exclusive 
use .. .of the law school of the Urban Law In- 
stitute of Antioch College, Inc., presently af- 
filiated with and known as the Antioch School 
of Law... .” Same property. 


Building Permits 


1915 
1915 


1916 


1916 


1917 


1917 


1917 


1919 


1920 


192] 


Owner: George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
No. 2239, 9 November. Permit to excavate 


No. 2300, 13 November. Permit to build 
Architect: George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
Builder: George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
Estimated cost: $2000 

One story brick studio, 30’ front, 55’ deep, 30’ 
high; pitched roof; no heat or electrical wir- 


ing. 

Ne 2207, 31 October. Permit to raze 

Frame building on lot 820, 2532 15th Street. 
No. 2702, 2 December. Permit to repair 
“Excavate under entire building to bottom of 
footings and under one corner to a depth of 
8’-0” to make cellar 13 x 21. Continue 13” 
brick walls down and build 2 new 13” walls to 
enclose cellar. Lay concrete floor in cellar and 
in hallway. Lay wooden joists over rest of floor 
with necessary supporting piers. Move certain 
windows to new locations and brick up open- 
ings. Also to remove certain existing T & G 
partitions. ...and minor repairs pending ap- 
proval of plans and issue of additional per- 
mit.” 

No. 2976, 4 January. Permit to repair 
Architect: George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
Builder: George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
Estimated cost: $5000 

“Walls and slate roof now standing. It is pro- 
posed to add interior floors, partitions, 
plumbing, heating and lighting, thus complet- 
ing the building for occupation.” 

No. 4981, 17 May. Permit for fence 

Five foot iron fence 

No. 21, 3 July. Permit for fence 

“Iron posts with wires for vines, 10’ high, 
front on building line, sides within property.” 
No. 1930, 24 September. Permit for fence 
Concrete, 6’ high. Drawing shows two gates 
and sculpture niche in center. 

No. 1353, 28 August. Permit for fence 
“Build lattice fence on front building line of 
lot. Gates not to open on public space. Wood, 
6’ high.” 

No. 648, 26 July. Permit for garage 
Estimated cost: $1000 


1921 


1924 


1924 


1925 


1925 
1925 


1928 


1933 


1933 


1936 


1943 
1943 


1947 
1947 


“Holland tile, concrete roof, 29 x 19 x 10. 
No. 649, 26 July. Permit to repair 

Estimated cost: $2000. 

“2 story addition to present house, tea and at- 
tic room. Stories: “Partly one and partly two.” 
Width of front: 25'-6"; 20’-6" deep. 

No. 5154, 24 November. Permit to build 
Architect: George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
Builder: James Stewart and Company 
Estimated Cost: $175,000 

Five story apartment building; first floor for 
legation offices. 

No. 5569, 8 December. Permit for projections 
One bay window, 3’-?” projection; 30’-9” width 
One colonnade, 3’-0” projection; 60'-0” width 
No. 6279, 12 January. Permit to store mate- 
rials 

No. 6280, 12 January. Permit for shed 


No. 1526, 15 August. Permit for elevator 
Estimated cost: $8734 (total contract) 

Otis passenger elevator, 5’-10” x 4’-9". Filed 
with permit are four letters from the building 
inspector to Totten requesting that he comply 
with D. C. elevator regulations. The last letter, 
theatening legal action (15 February 1927) 
brought results. 

No. 7012, 29 March. Permit to repair 
Builder: E. H. Davis 

Estimated Cost: $600 

To enclose a rear porch for Mrs. Louise K. 
Simpson. 

No. 167585, 2 November. Permit for 

stoker motor 

No. 168342, 4 December. Permit to repair 
Estimated cost: $700 

“Convert one present bedroom into kitchen. 
Add 2 baths and 2 bedrooms within present 
structure. Remove existing enclosed porch. 
No. 188551, 2 March. Permit to repair 
Builder: P. A. Dove 

Estimated cost: $200 

“Cut 3 window openings through wall on 
first floor rear addition. Enclose 2nd floor 
rear porch. Cut new window for toilet on sec- 
ond floor after porch is enclosed.” 


Owner: Henry G. Slaughter 

No. 260064, 20 April. Permit to repair 
Missing from Government files 

No. 265050, 4 November. Permit to repair 
Architect: William St. Cyr Barrington 
Estimated cost: $486 

Rear of 2633. “Build brick chimney to 3’ 
higher than ridge roof line.” 


Owner: Permanente Foundation 

No. 1580, 5 June. Permit for refrigeration 
No. 295727, 5 June. Permit to repair 
Ductwork for air conditioning three separate 
areas of building. “Each system has ductwork 


1947 
1948 


1948 


1953 


1953 
1953 


1953 


1953 
1954 


1954 


1972 


1972 


1972 
1972 


1972 
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restricted to its respective floor. Units on Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd floors.” 
No. 23293, 11 September. Plumbing permit 


No. 302540, 22 January 1948. Permit to re- 
pair 

“Cut one window through rear wall facing 
alley.” (This must have been in Totten’s 
house; permit says “2 story dwelling.”) 

No. 28336, 28 January. Plumbing permit 
Missing from Government files. 


Owner: National Lutheran Council 

No. A49834, 2 December. Permit to repair 
Missing from Government files. 

No. A55875, 4 December. Plumbing permit 


No. A50194, 16 December. Permit to repair 

Fire doors and partitions. 

No. A50282, 17 December. Permit to repair 

Install duct system for air conditioning. 

No. A56505, 22 December. Plumbing permit 


No. A53133, 8 April. Permit to repair 
Cinder block partition around elevator hoist. 
No. A60941, 25 May. Plumbing permit 


Owner: Antioch School of Law 

No. B193197, 29 August. Plumbing permit 
Estimated cost: $15,000 

Fixtures in old building 

No. B211376, 5 September. Permit to repair 
Architect: Lawrence A. Turner and Associates 
Builder: Springfield Construction Company 
Estimated cost: $50,000 

“Relocating interior partitions, demolition, 
plumbing, carpentry, painting, heating, venti- 
lating, air conditioning, electrical, and other 
work shown in drawings.” 

No. B318770, 3 October. Electrical permit 
Outlets, fixtures, “heavy-up” service 

No. B212432, 18 October. Permit to repair 
Private parking space for 23 cars, covered with 
4” black top. 

No. B319318, 18 October. Electrical permit 
Temporary use of current and temporary 
lights 
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1973 No. B322277, 2 February. To amend B318770 

1973 No. B325630, 21 May. Electrical permit 
Supplement to No. B318770; outlets, fixtures, 
motors 

1973 No. B327848, 23 July. Electrical permit 
Replace four air conditioners 

1973. No. B199448, 23 July. Plumbing permit 
Estimated cost: $6000 
Plumbing for above air conditioners 

1973 No. B251373, 27 December. Permit to repair 


“One 14’ driveway located at rear of 2633 to 
lead to parking lot. Reinforced concrete. All 
unusable driveways are to be closed.” 


Architectural Drawings 


Plan: concrete wall, niche, and gates, Totten house. 
On microfilm with Permit No. 1930, 9-24-19. 

Projection plans: plan and elevation, front steps; plan 
and elevation, colonnade and front entrance; 
section showing batter of walls. These are all for 
Warder house. On microfilm with Permit No. 
5569, 12-8-24. 

Plan: third floor, Warder house apartments. On mi- 
crofilm with Permit No. 168342, 12-4-33. 

Site plan: “Garden Theatre and Studio.” “The House 
in Washington, D.C. of George Oakley Totten, 
Architect,” 4A, Vol. 120, No. 2371 (6 July 1921), 

. 6. 

Plans. first, second and third floors, Warder apart- 

ments. AA, Vol. 129, No. 2497 (20 May 1926). 


Views 


Choate Rosemary Hall, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Photograph: Totten’s Japanese room. 

AA, Vol. 120, No. 2371 (6 July 1921). Photographs of 
Totten’s house: living room, p. 1; two views in 
the Japanese room, p. 2; exterior, showing south 
and west facades, p. 3; dining room, p. 4; main 
entrance, detail, p. 5; exterior detail, showing 
window treatment, p. 6; detail of living room, p. 
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2700 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
The Embassy of Italy 


Located on the northwest corner of Sixteenth 
and Fuller Streets in Square 2578, the embassy 
property originally included lots 2, 3, 4, and 5 
and parts of lots 1 and 7, Block 21, in Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision of Meridian Hill. The Ital- 
ian Government sold its part of lot 7 in 1966, 
and the property is now assessed as lots 823, 
824, 825, 828 and 5. In the same year, lots 17- 
23 on Mozart Place were purchased. Erected 
originally as both residence and chancery, the 
building is still used by the Government for 
chancery purposes, although it ceased to be the 
ambassador’s residence in 1977. 


History 


The words “Italy” and “art,” particularly 
Renaissance art, are almost synonymous; it was 
fitting, therefore, that when the Italians built 
their embassy in 1924, they chose the Renais- 
sance style. Incorporated into the various cham- 
bers were authentic examples of Italian work: 
columns, doors, mantels, and paneling. The em- 
bassy was then further embellished with Italian 
paintings, sculpture, and examples of the deco- 
rative arts. 

Warren and Wetmore, the prominent New 
York architectural firm responsible for the de- 
sign of Grand Central Terminal, were chosen as 
architects. It 1s said, however, that the Italian 
ambassador, Gelasio Caetani, an architect him- 
self, was responsible for much of the design. 
There is a certain awkwardness about the inte- 
rior which suggests that, indeed, there was more 
than one hand at work. An article in the Evening 
Star, published when the building was completed 
(11-15-25) said: “The Prince Caetanil, . . .engineer, 
architect and soldier, was chief creator of this 
new habitation, selecting the site, designing the 
edifice and supervising selection of the decora- 
tions and furnishings.” Unfortunately, Caetani 
left his post just before the building was finished 
and so never lived in it. He was, however, given 
a farewell ball in the still uncompleted structure 
in February 1925. 

The site selected by Caetani was in the Merid- 


ian Hill area of Sixteenth Street and, quite nat- 
urally, belonged to Mrs. John B. Henderson. 
Whether she had put any pressure on him to buy 
it is not known, but it is worth noting that he did 
not choose her architect, George Oakley Totten, 
to design his building. Caetani bought the land 
in December 1923 for $100,000. At the same 
time, the old Italian Embassy at 1400 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W. (Phoebe Hearst’s 
mansion) was sold to Mrs. Henderson. No price 
was given; the deed said only: “ . . .in considera- 
tion of Five Dollars, and in further consideration 
of the conveyance to the Government of His 
Majesty the King of Italy all the lots and parts of 
lots [the property at 2700 Sixteenth Street] men- 
tioned and described in the said Special Power 
of Attorney...” The Power of Attorney was 
from Benito Mussolini, as President of the Cabi- 
net of the King, to Caetani, authorizing him to 
sell the old embassy. 

The building permit was issued in July 1924; 
the cost was estimated at $400,000, a very high 
figure. The builder was James Stewart and Com- 
pany of New York. As built, the embassy in- 
cluded both the ambassador’s residence and a 
chancery, entered from Fuller Street. The chan- 
cery was extended along Fuller Street a few 
years later; from real estate maps it would ap- 
pear that this occurred around 1930. There is no 
permit for this work, nor is there one for the ga- 
rage at the rear of the property, added around 
1950. Sometime in the 1950’s also the loggia was 
enclosed and converted to a family sitting room. 
The most recent changes occurred in 1977 when 
the ambassador took up his residence at Firenze, 
the former John A. Logan estate overlooking 
Rock Creek Park. The Sixteenth Street building 
was then converted to chancery use, primarily 
through the use of movable partitions. 

The Renaissance and Baroque architectural 
elements incorporated into the structure are de- 
scribed in the Architecture section of this chapter. 
In addition, the Embassy contained a number of 
Italian paintings and pieces of sculpture, some 
of which were removed when the ambassador 
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Preliminary perspective 
¢.- 1923 
From Pencil Points 


discontinued his residence there. Of note were a 
tondo painting, School of Botticelli, represent- 
ing the “Adoration of the Child,” which for- 
merly hung over the mantel in the drawing room; 
a bust of a young boy, possibly by Donatello; and 
two large paintings still in the salon “Juno” and 
“Neptune,” by Lorenzo del Moro. The very 
large oriental carpet in the salon, dates from the 
early twentieth century and came from the Royal 
Palace of Iran. Of interest, too, are the hand- 
some eighteenth century Venetian mirrors in 
the dining room, framed in carved, gilded wood 
and decorated with painted scenes. 


Architecture 


The Italian Embassy is more sophisticated than 
most buildings of its kind on 16th Street. As 
usual for Washington, the residence is a mixture 
of elements dominated by one style. The details, 
mid-16th century Italian for the most part, are 
comparable to such Renaissance buildings as the 
Palazzo Municipio in Genoa (1564). The em- 
bassy, however, has only three floors and lacks 


the colossal pilasters that enrich the palazzo. The 
anamolies occur with scale and composition, 
which seem the products of 17th and 18th cen- 
tury England. The bays are spaced farther apart 
and the floor heights lower than most major 
16th century buildings found in the principle cit- 
ies of Italy. These dissimilarities were even more 
pronounced in the preliminary studies whereby 
the design for the principle entrance was Geor- 
lan. 

: Published with this study are several elevations 
and plans which express both the preliminary 
and final stages of the finished design. It may be 
of some interest, as such a progression of draw- 
ings is not common, to highlight the changes 
made to the original design. 

The perspective vignette, reproduced from 
Pencil Points, suggests a doorway English in 
manner, having Tuscan or Roman Doric half- 
engaged columns on a rusticated ground, to- 
gether creating a projecting base for a balus- 


H. Desmond Upton, “The Production and Handling of Draw- 
ings,” Pencil Points, Vol. 6, September 1925, p. 43. 
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Royal Italian Embassy before chancery addition 
c. 1926 


tered balcony repeated as dado panels for each 
second floor window. The window over the en- 
trance has a segmental pediment interrupted by 
a crown and cartouche flanked by oversized re- 
clining figures. The crown and cartouche which 
project beyond the building cornice occupy the 
space taken by the present attic window. The 
small occuli centered on the facade are shown 
with full architraves and console keystones. The 
perspective also indicates string courses at both 
the first and second story window sills. 

The preliminary elevation drawing dated 29 
October 1923 shows the same design with the 
omission of the entrance columns. A subsequent 
working drawing reflects the residence as built 
with the exception of alternating second story 
segmental and triangular overwindow pedi- 
ments. 

The plans illustrate an unfortunate but com- 
mon problem, that of a good design that falls 
short of its potential. In this case, the prelimi- 
nary plan has greater promise than the com- 
pleted working drawing. 

The accompanying floor plan dated 29 Octo- 
ber 1923 indicates a more simple and useful ar- 
rangement of spaces than actually built. The 
entrance hall is shown with an additional bay to 
create a chamber symmetrical about the en- 
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trance door. The extra bay is taken from the 
drawing room which, reduced in size, becomes 
nearly a square, its depth exactly that of the li- 
brary and its scale more compatible with the del- 
icate mantel and painted doors now in the room. 

As drawn, the composition is axial. The street 
entrance to the hall is opposite the salon door- 
way which is on axis with a set of French doors 
that open to the sun-filled courtyard. This ar- 
rangement places the existing salon fireplace, 
not on the east wall as at present, but on the 
south wall, thus sharing a chimney with the lh- 
brary. Since the library fireplace occupies the 
space of the present doorway from the salon, 
double doors are shown flanking the chimney 
and establishing an axis with both the south wall 
windows and the north doors of the salon. These 
doors lead to the service corridor and the dining 
room which, according to the plan, should be 16 
feet shorter than at present. 

The actual working drawings differ only 
slightly from the final construction; the dining 
room retains the shorter length, the entrance 
hall columns are spaced apart with the pilasters 
serving as responds, and flanking the drawing 
room mantel are what seem to be cabinets. Cur- 
iously, cabinets are not indicated for the library. 
The preliminary plan does indicate, however, 
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Opposite: 


Fuller street elevation with chancery and connecting loggia 


2700 Sixteenth Street 


that the hall columns were intended to be on 
center. In both sets of drawings the present fam- 
ily room is shown as a loggia screened from the 
courtyard by paired columns. Although built 
this way, it was enclosed sometime after 1949, 
the date of the last known photograph showing 
it open. 

From a description published in 1925 and sev- 
eral photographs taken not long afterward, the 
changes made to the interior become more ap- 
parent. 

According to columnist Hinda Burke, the sa- 
lon was “crimson damask and dull gold; the 
furniture gold and red, hangings of crimson da- 
mask, and the painted walls of mingled reddish 
and ecru tints.” (ES, 11-15-25) The obvious 
changes, other than furniture and color, include 
the addition of stone doorway architraves and 
baseboard; the crystal and bronze vermeil chan- 
deliers replace blown glass chandeliers, one of 
which, shortened by one tier, is now in the li- 
brary. Above the library wainscot the walls were 
covered by red and gold brocade. The original 
bronze vermeil, corona chandelier has disap- 
peared. The dining room walls were marbleized 
in greenish tones and covered by dim green and 
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gold tapestries. These were richly set off by 
bronze candelabra, antique furniture and paint- 
ings depicting Rome. Three original bronze 
chandeliers have been replaced by two of glass. 

As built the loggia was probably the most de- 
lightful part of the residence. Oriented north to 
the courtyard and having a southern exposure 
over Fuller Street, it received morning sun in 
summer and late afternoon sun in winter. With 
only the iron grilles protecting the street win- 
dows, cross breezes and the splash of the court- 
yard fountain offered constant respite from mid- 
summer heat. 

It is apparent from photographs published by 
the Evening Star and the Washington Post that, 
with the exception of the salon baseboard and 
architraves, most of the alterations were made 
after 1956. 


Site: 

Orientation: the detached residence faces east on a 
trapezoidal corner lot measuring 150'-2” on 16th 
Street, 150’-0” on the west property line, 238’-4” 
on Fuller Street and 243’-6" on the north prop- 
erty line. 

Paving: semielliptical, scored concrete, entrance drive 
with concrete curbing. Flagstone walk for court- 


x 
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Sixteenth Street entrance detail with lantern South “wing” from courtyard 


yard. Asphalt for garage drive and parking lot. 

Chancery: from Fuller Street there is a double set of | Entrance 
limestone risers to the centered door of the orig- 
inal two story chancery building. The chancery, 
as with the loggia facade, is stuccoed. The lime- 
stone doorway supports a frieze and a broken- 
scroll and garland pediment. Rafters project as 
eaves for a red tile hipped roof having several 
clay tile and stuccoed smoke vents. 

Garage: on the north and west property lines is a two 
car, stuccoed garage with red tile, hipped roof. 

Landscaping: the original plantings have been re- 
moved. Bordering the building exterior are sev- 
eral shaped hedges and bushes mingled with 
scattered azaleas. An oak tree dominates the cor- 
ner of 16th and Fuller Streets. The asymmetrical 
courtyard is centered by a fountain and pool in a 
grass bed approximately 30 feet square. The 
square is surrounded by the flagstone walk which 
in turn is bordered by planting beds. About the 
pool are rose bushes; azaleas edge the grass. The 
planting beds along the south and west walls have 
hemlock, dogwood, ligustrum and small hedges. 
An American elm interrupts the walk on the 
northeast and ivy blankets parts of the east and 
north walls. There are scattered fragments of an- 
tique ornament and statues. 
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Exterior: 


Dimensions: the three story residence, 53’-8” from 
first floor to roof ridge, measures 100’-0%” on 
16th Street by 52’-8%” deep. The one story din- 
ing room and “loggia” wings extend 59’-5'4" to 
the original 27’-4” wide chancery, thus forming 
the courtyard. The two story chancery has been 
enlarged 79’-0” along Fuller Street. Overlooking 
the courtyard the one and a half story salon is 
sheltered in the “U” formed by the upper sto- 
ries of the residence. 

Foundations: concrete footings, slab and partial re- 
taining walls. 

Areaways: four window areas, each 6-2” wide by 2’- 
6”, covered by iron gratings. 

Structure: brick bearing walls and steel beams. 

Walls: ranged limestone. Base with torus cap; plain 
frieze and block stringer between first and sec- 
ond stories. The courtyard walls and their orna- 
ment are stucco and cement. The salon and 
opposing walls are each divided by four sets of 
paired Tuscan pilasters with entablatures which 
support three semicircular arches. The center 
archway facing the salon forms a shallow niche. 

Entrance: there are five limestone risers with semi- 
circular nosing to the stoop and one riser from 
the stoop to the shallow vestibule. 

Doorway: limestone. The iron-panelled pocket door 


The Italian Embassy with chancery addition 


€. 19355 
National Park Service, E. B. Thompson Historic Negative Collection 
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is recessed within a jamb 1’-4” deep having a bo- 
lection architrave and voussoir lintel interrupted 
by a projecting escutcheon. Rusticated pilasters 
and a Tuscan cornice support a pediment broken 
by a casement window. Cast iron scroll and 
bracket lanterns project from the pilasters. 

French doors with side and transom lights give 
access from the dining room and salon to the 
courtyard. 

Windows: the first and second floors have casements 
with transom lights. The first floor has rusticated 
architraves on console brackets. The second floor 
windows each have panelled dado and ogee ar- 
chitrave on a raised ground for consoles which 
support a full pediment. The overentrance 
opening has an oakleaf frieze cap and flanking 
garlands and consoles for a segmental pediment 
with shell and oakleaf tympanum. Oval ocull 
punched through the limestone wall also flank 
the window. “Attic” casements have fascia ar- 
chitrave with crossette base. Not original to con- 
struction are first floor wrought iron grilles. 

Cornice: Corinthian (Forum Nerva, Rome, as Ist cen- 
tury prototype). 

Parapets: limestone parapets capping loggia and din- 
ing room wings are pierced by urn balusters over 
each opening. 

Roof: red tile, hipped. Pitch for flat surfaces. 

Chimneys: four; limestone having Tuscan caps. 
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Preliminary Drawing, First Floor Plan—The Royal Italian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
| Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


Preliminary floor plan 
29 October 1923 
From Pencil Points 
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Existing floor plan 
(Detail measurements on file at the CFA) 
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Entrance hall and stair 
c. 1926 
National Archives 


Entrance Hall: 


Length (to column center-line): 34’-34” 

Depth: 17’-914" 

Height (to entablature architrave): 13’-1” 

The entrance hall plan reflects perhaps the most 
unfortunate change to the original preliminary draw- 
ings. As built it lacks axiality. That there are several 
exceptional features only emphasizes the awkward- 
ness and lack of direction. This is compounded by a 
fine pair of Corinthian columns which were oddly 
centered on the grand stair, blocking it from view and 
effectively eliminating the drawing room axis. That 
the sight line for the ceiling lanterns collides with the 
column capitals only furthers the damage. The stair 
which should have been the most important element 
in the design was, in addition, given oversized balus- 
ters, seeming to reduce its true size, thereby diminish- 
ing the grandeur of the hall. 

Flooring: Tiber Valley travertine. The floor is two, 
54%" risers lower than the remainder of the first 
floor. 

Baseboard: 10%" travertine. 

Walls: plaster painted cream. The stair is screened by 
a pair of blue and white Cippolino marble col- 
umns with white bases and limestone Corinthian 
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capitals. Matching “responds” have wood 


shafts painted to resemble marble. 


Entablature: egg and dart architrave, rinceau frieze, 
corona and cyma cornice. 
Ceiling: rough plaster painted cream. 


Doorways: 8’-944" high mahogany double door to sa- 
lon and 9’-2” high glazed entrance door with 
transom light. Plaster, fascia and ogee architraves 
treated to resemble travertine. Sixteenth century 
Italian, sacristy doorway to drawing room; po- 
rous wood with polychrome and gilt finish hav- 
ing pedestals for fluted Corinthian columns and 


responds supporting entablature for broken 
pediment. 


Hardware: brass. Oval knobs with mortise locks. Es- 
pagnolette window bolts. 

Lighting: three, six-light, gilded iron, glass drum ceil- 
ing lanterns. 

Stair: there are nine 614” travertine risers to the first 
landing, eight to the second, eight to the third, 
and eight to the second floor. The closed stringer 
and double urn balusters are plaster treated to 
resemble travertine. The railing and corkscrew 
newel are travertine. 
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Entrance hall detail, columns and entablature 


Entrance hall from stair 
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Drawing Room: 
Width: 20'-414" 
Depth: 36’-0" 


An eastern orientation makes the drawing room 
most suitable for morning functions. The style seems 
mid-18th century, as determined from the espagno- 
lette window bolts, anemic rococo plasterwork and 
exceptional Chinoiserie painted doors. The aquamar- 
ine and silver of the damask-covered walls also seems 
to indicate that period. The delicacy of these embel- 
lishments suggest feminity, although the given 
impression is awkward. In this respect, perhaps the 
most obvious peculiarity is the lack of door and win- 
dow architraves. This absence was a device character- 
istic of Palladio in the 16th century, occuring where 
such mouldings might have conflicted or detracted 
from his architecturally inspired frescos. Under the 
circumstances, their absence in this room has little 
meaning. An additional oddity is the oak flooring 
which is neither common nor parquetry but set at a 
diagonal within a border. Perhaps most inappro- 
priate to the “style” and size of the drawing room, 
however, is the diminuitive scale and character of the 
mantel. 


Mortise lock with pierced knob, drawing room 
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Flooring: 4”; oak, laid diagonally. 

Baseboard: 8'2"; wood painted slate grey. 

Walls: damask, silvered aquamarine. Brass tapestry 
rod at cornice height (for paintings). 

Ceiling: plaster painted white; run-plaster rocaille 
cove and fixture enrichment. 

Doorways: 18th century double doors, 8’-9%" high, 
with painted panels in Chinese manner on beige 
ground in decorative surrounds painted aqua- 
marine. 

Hardware: brass. Decoratively pierced 18th century 
oval knobs with mortise locks. Espagnolette win- 
dow bolts. 

Lighting: two, six-light, twelve armed, Venetian floral 
chandeliers in clear, pink and blue glass. Four, 
three-light, Venetian floral sconces in clear, pink 
and blue glass. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 5’-7” by 1’-5”; cast stone. 

Firebox: 3’-1" high by 4’-1” by 1’-10” deep; fire- 
brick. 

Mantel: cast stone, late 18th century manner; 
panelled surround with trophy-of-war motif 
and shelf 3’-10” high by 5’-8%" by 0’-8%4” 
deep. 


Espagnolette window bolt, drawing room 
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Library 


Library: 
Width (at plaster walls): 19’-74" 
Depth (at plaster walls): 28’-4" 


The character of the walnut-panelled library is 
both masculine and intimate as well as composed and 
restful. This is the result of a subtle balance of dark 
wood and plaster walls and ceiling. The architectur- 
ally inspired panelling forms a distinct envelope while 
the plain plaster in contrast seems to float and disap- 
pear. The southern orientation chosen for the library 
allows for afternoon and evening winter sun. In style 
the chamber is 17th century Italian. 


Flooring: 4”; oak, common. 

Baseboard: 944"; cyma cap. 

Wainscot (projects as cabinets and bookcases): 9’-11” 
high; raised “jigsaw” panels, entablature with 
plain frieze and corona cornice. Bookcases have 
ogee-arched heads. 

Walls: plaster painted cream. 

Cornice: corona. 

Ceiling: rough plaster painted cream. 

Doorways: 12’-5” high doorway to former loggia hav- 

glazed double doors 9’-9" high. Remaining 
doors 8’-9'" high. 
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Library, toward former loggia 


Windows: similar to loggia doorway; 2'-1” deep jamb. 
Hardware: brass. Oval knobs (handles at glazed door) 
and espagnolette window bolts. 
Lighting: eighteen-light, two-tiered blown glass chan- 
delier. 
Chimney: 
Hearth: 7'-1%" by 1'-8'4"; brick glazed tan. 
Firebox: 4’-5" high by 5’-5" by 2'-4” deep; fire- 
brick. 
Surround: ornamented bolection of tan breche 
marble 5’-6” high by 7’-14". 
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Salon: 
Width: 25’-0” 
Length: 52'-9" 


The one and one-half story salon is nearly a double 
cube. Facing west onto the courtyard, the chamber 
has three sets of French doors which filter the after- 
noon and early evening sun. The lighting, however, 
even when aided artificially, never seems to dispel the 
ceiling shadows. The space is 16th to early 17th cen- 
tury Italian in manner. The 18th century chandeliers 
are not original to the room. As it presently exists, the 
salon is strong where the drawing room is weak. The 
parts are scaled appropriately to the chamber size and 
in their bold treatment create a powerful statement. 
The imported mantel, although in itself bold, is by 
contrast primitive. It seems to detract from the gen- 
eral sophistication. This is deceiving since the ceiling 
entablature picks up the same ornamental motifs in 
its cornice as exist in the mantel frieze. Perhaps the 
crystal chandeliers foster this contrast by creating an 
artificial elegance. 


Flooring: oak parquetry; “Fontainebleau” pattern. 

Baseboard: 1’-0”; maroon Numidian marble. 

Walls: plaster with cream patina. 

Entablature: flush panels in guilloche for exagger- 
ated frieze which, at opposite ends of the room, 
has allegorical canvasses. Decorative bracket and 
cyma cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster with cream patina. 

Doorways: mahogany double doors, 8’-9%%" high, 
raised panels; 1’-0" wide, grey Sarrancolin brec- 
cia marble architrave. French doors to courtyard, 
10’-2” high, with side and transom lights; 15’-0” 
floor to soffit. 

Hardware: brass. Oval knobs with mortise locks. Es- 
pagnolette bolts for courtyard doors. 

Lighting: three, eight-light, crystal pendant and 
bronze vermeil tear drop chandeliers. Six, five- 
light, bronze vermeil baroque sconces. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 9’-2” by 3’-0"; brick glazed tan. 

Firebox: “step-up;” 4’-7” high by 5’-2” by 2’-4” 
deep; brick glazed tan. 

Mantel: projecting ovolo and cavetto surround 
for scrolled frieze. Flanking console cary- 
atids support cartouche-centered corona 
shelf 7’-142" high by 9’-2” by 0'-10" deep. 

Overmantel: not continguous with mantel but 
bolted to wall is an antique gilded wood es- 
cutcheon capped by the so-called Winged 
Lion of St. Marks which probably came from 
“the bow of a Bucintoro, a two story, oared 
vessel superbly decorated with flags, used 
annually since 1311 in Venice by the Doge 
on Ascension Day.” (Italian Embassy bro- 
chure). 





Salon mantel 





Salon sconce 
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Dining room detail 


Dining room 
1945 
Martin Luther King Library, Washingtoniana Division 





Dining Room: 
Width: 19’-8%" 
Length: 49’-314" 
The dining room was meant to reflect the character 

of its furnishings, with the result that the chamber is 
presently cold and severe. Aside from the richly de- 
tailed cornice and the breche marble mantel, the 
room is featureless; even the parquetry is covered by 
carpeting. As in the drawing room, and formerly the 
salon as well, there are no architraves. Since tapestries 
and paintings originally hung from a brass rod be- 
neath the cornice, this lack of door or window trim 1s 
understandable. The most obvious asset still retained 
by the chamber is its orientation. With both a north- 
ern and southern exposure the dining room receives 
a combination of soft and warm natural light. More 
important to the comfort of the diners is that the op- 
posed openings allow for cross ventilation. Before the 
loggia was enclosed breezes would have flowed from 
one end of the residence to the other without inter- 
ruption. 

Flooring: beige carpeting. 

Baseboard: 9"; wood, ogee cap. 

Walls: plaster painted cream. 

Cornice: cable, oakleaf torus and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: mahogany, raised panel doors, 8'-9'4" 
high. Raised panel service doors, 6'-9'4" high. 
French doors to courtyard, 10’-2” high, with side 
and transom lights; 15’-0” floor to soffit. 

Hardware: brass. Oval knobs with mortise locks. Es- 
pagnolette bolts for casement windows and 
French doors. 

Lighting: two, twenty-three-light, two tiered, Vene- 
tian floral chandeliers of clear, blue and pink 
glass. Twelve, five-light, sconces of similar de- 
sign. 

Chimney: 

Hearth: 6’-8" by 2'-0”; inlays of tan and ma- 
roon marbles. 

Firebox: 4’-8” high by 4’-6"; closed. 

Mantel: bolection of tan breche marble 5’-9” high 
by 6'-84". 

Pier tables: 18th century Venetian carved wood ta- 
bles with matching mirrors and Sarrancolin brec- 
cia marble tops. 





Dining room 
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Loggia: 

As remodeled for a family room, the loggia is long, 
narrow and symmetrical about its longitudinal axis. 
With both a northern and southern exposure it re- 
ceives constant natural light and, when the casements 
are open, it benefits as well from cooling cross breezes. 
The working drawing includes pilasters, although it 
is not known if they were installed. The loggia is pres- 
ently devoid of any architectural embellishment with 
the exception of the end wall doorways; their promi- 
nent architraves are grey limestone. The symmetry, 
high ceiling, tall windows, plain plaster walls, and the 
doorway architraves achieve an indeterminate Italian 
character. 
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Loggia, before remodeling 
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Courtyard 


The completely enclosed courtyard seems at first 
symmetrical and formal. This is deceiving, since it is 
actually several feet off-center. In addition, although 
the opposing walls are similar, each has obvious ele- 
ments which differ or are excluded from the other. 
The enclosed loggia has retained its columnar screen 
as half-engaged columns which continue to support a 
full entablature and balustrade. This is reflected at 
the dining room wing opposite by pilasters. Both the 
salon and chancery elevations incorporate a paired 
pilaster and semicircular arch enrichment reminis- 
cent of the swan pool colonnade at Hadrian’s Villa in 
Tivoli or the walls of Diocletion’s Palace in Split (Spa- 
lato) on the Dalmatian coast. At the salon the arch- 
ways are pierced for French doors while the chancery 
elevation is centered by a statuary niche. The court- 
yard character is unmistakably Italian; the style influ- 
enced by 16th century Tuscany.The roofing tiles and 
picturesque chimneys, which rise above the chancery, 
further enhance the illusion. The planting scheme is 
informal as befits an Italian garden. This 1s also a de- 
ception since the plant selection itself is too temperate 
for the warmer and dryer climate of Italy. 





Courtyard, west wall Opposite salon 
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Courtyard, northeast corner 
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Biographies 


WARREN AND WETMORE, principals of the prom- 
inent New York architectural firm, joined forces 
around 1896. Whitney Warren (1864-1943), the 
design member of the firm, was born in New 
York City, studied at Columbia for one hae and 
then went to Paris to study at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts (1885). He became so enamoured of 
France that he remained nearly ten years, study- 
ing under Daumot and Girault. 

In 1894 Warren returned to New York to 
practice architecture. One of his earliest commis- 
sions was a residence for Charles D. Wetmore 
(1867-1941). Wetmore, a native of Elmira, New 
York, had graduated from Harvard in 1889 
and then from Harvard Law School, after which 
he studied architecture in New York for about 
five years. Warren was so impressed with his 
client’s knowledge of architecture that he asked 
him to join in a partnership. Wetmore agreed, 
and the two promptly entered and won the com- 
petition for the design of the New York Yacht 
Club (1899). This commission augured well for 
the future, and for the next thirty years Warren 
and Wetmore carried on a lucrative practice de- 
signing hotels, office buildings, railroad stations, 
and private residences, primarily in the New 
York area. Their most well known commission 
was Grand Central Terminal in New York, de- 
signed in association with the firm of Reed and 
Stem. 

Reed and Stem were the architects chosen 
originally, and to them must be credited the idea 
for the elevated driveway taking Park Avenue 
around the terminal, across Forty-second Street 
and down to grade at Fortieth Street. For some 
unknown reason, Warren and Wetmore submit- 
ted a design after Reed and Stem had been se- 
lected and were then made associated architects. 
The fact that Whitney Warren was a cousin of 
William K. Vanderbilt, then chairman of the 
board of the New York Central, may have had 
something to do with it.” In any case, Charles A. 
Reed died in 1911, and Warren became head of 
the association of architects. More and more, his 
name became the one associated with the design 
of the terminal. Construction of the complex be- 
gan in 1903 and was not completed until 1913, 
because of the enormous complexity of carrying 
on excavation and construction while maintain- 
ing uninterrupted rail service. The design of the 
terminal building itself must certainly be attrib- 
uted to Warren. It is without a doubt his finest 
achievement, from its elegant but restrained 
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Courtyard, northwest corner with chimneys 


Beaux Arts facades to its magnificent, well- 
planned interior spaces, particularly the grand 
concourse. Warren was also the architect for the 
office tower north of the station, erected in 1929. 

Grand Central Terminal was followed by other 
stations for the New York Central, Erie, Cana- 
dian Northern, and Michigan Central railroads. 
Warren and Wetmore designed the Steinway 
Building, Aeolian Hall, Bonwit Teller, and other 
office and apartment buildings in New York. 
They were especially well-known as hotel archi- 
tects; in New York they designed the Biltmore, 
the Commodore (next to Grand Central), the 
Ambassador, the Belmont, the Vanderbilt, and 
the Ritz-Carlton. Outside New York they were 
responsible for many others, including the May- 
flower in Washington, the Ritz-Carlton in Phila- 
delphia (with Horace Trumbauer), the Ritz- 
Carlton in Atlantic City, the Homestead in Hot 


2 See James Marston Fitch, Grand Central Terminal and Rockefeller 
Center: A Historical-Critical Estimate of Their Significance. New York 
State Parks and Recreation, 1974, p. 4. 
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Springs, Virginia, the Broadmoor in Colorado 
Springs, the Shanghai Hotel in Shanghai, China, 
and as late as 1937, the Royal Hawaiian in Hon- 
olulu. 

Whitney Warren was most proud of his recon- 
struction, during the 1920's, of the Louvain Li- 
brary in Belgium, destroyed during World War 
I. He caused a tempest, however, when he 
wanted to inscribe on a balustrade the words, 
“Destroyed by German Fury; Restored by Amer- 
ican Generosity”. The University of Louvain 
refused, and pacifists called it a “legend of hate.” 
Popular sentiment, however, was on the archi- 
tect’s side, and the inscriptionless balustrade 
was twice destroyed by rioters and twice rebuilt. 
Warren sued the university and was upheld by 
the lower courts, but Beglium’s highest court re- 
versed the decision. In 1940 the library was 
again destroyed. 

Whitney Warren, convinced of the excellence 
of his training at the Ecole, became one of the 
founders of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects 
in New York. The society promoted the atelier 
system of study in this country. The idea spread 
quickly, and in 1916 the society organized the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design to take over its 
education program. The institute was granted a 
provisional charter from the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. The program 
was so successful that winners of the society’s 
Paris Prize, established in 1904, were admitted 
to the Ecole without having to pass the entrance 
examinations. To help finance the institute’s 
work, Warren originated the famed Beaux Arts 
Ball and presided over the annual festivities un- 
til they came to an end in 1937. 

Warren retired in 1931 but continued to act as 
a consultant on a number of public projects until 
his death in 1943. He had always hoped to see 
New York adorned with the boulevards and 
shade trees of his beloved Paris. In his obituary, 
the New York Times quoted him as saying: “If I 
had my way I would work a revolution in the 
appearance of the whole district that borders on 
Fifty-ninth Street by tearing down existing struc- 
tures along it from Fifth Avenue to Queensboro 
Bridge and westward from Columbus Circle to 
the Hudson.” (1-25-43,13:1) The same arti- 
cle also quoted him in regard to the demoliton 
of elevated railroads: “New York might be called 
a city without a promenade. When we look 
around for a shady place to walk and get a 
breath of air, about the only shade we find is un- 
derneath the elevated tracks. While Londoners 
promenade in Hyde Park and Parisians in the 
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The salon as seen from the drawing room 


Champs Elysées, we may walk below the various 
elevated structures.” 

Whitney Warren died a wealthy man; he and 
his brother, George Henry Warren, had inher- 
ited over two million dollars each from their un- 
cle, Lloyd Phoenix. Warren was survived by his 
wife, the former Charlotte A. Tooker; a son, 
Whitney Warren, Jr.; and two daughters, Mrs. 
William Greenough and Mrs. Reginald B. Rives. 
His brother also survived him, as did a sister, 
Mrs. W. Starr Miller. Warren was a member of 
the Knickerbocker, Racquet and Tennis, Church 
and South Side Sportsmen’s clubs in New York. 

Charles Wetmore had died two years earlier, 
in 1941. His wife, the former Sara Thomson Wa- 
triss of Philadelphia, died in 1932 and Wetmore 
was survived by a son, William T. Wetmore, and 
two step-daughters. He was a member of the 
Knickerbocker, Racquet and Tennis, University, 
Harvard, and Meadowbrook clubs. 

(Sources not mentioned in text: The Avery Library, Columbia 


University; the Committee for the Preservation of Architectural 
Records, New York; Withey. Additional obituaries for Warren: AF, 
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Vol. 78, March 1943, p. 118; AR, Vol. 93, March 1943, p. 98. 
Obituaries for Wetmore: NYT, 5-9-41, 21:4; Michigan Society 
of Architects Bulletin, Vol. 15, June 24, 1941, p. 3; brief notice.) 


Ambassadors from Italy 


Ambassadors who have lived at 2700 Six- 
teenth Street are listed below, with a few selected 
biographical facts where available.* 


Giacomo De Martino (1860-1957) was born 
in Naples, the son of a diplomat. He entered dip- 
lomatic service in 1891 and was assigned to 
Switzerland, Egypt, and Turkey before becom- 
ing Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
during World War I and one of Italy’s repre- 
sentatives at Versailles. After the war he was 
Ambassador to Germany, England, and Japan 
before coming to the United States in 1925. He 
was dean of the diplomatic corps when he left 
Washington in 1932 and retired soon after- 
wards. 
(NYT, 6-30-57, 68:6) 
AuGusTo Rosso (1885-1946) began his diplo- 
matic career in Washington when he came here 
in 1910 as an attaché. From the United States he 
was sent to Russia and Germany and then back 
to Rome as secretary to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. An officer in World War I, he resumed 
his diplomatic career with posts in Norway and 
Greece. In 1922 he returned to this country as 
counselor and supervised construction of the 
new embassy. A naval expert, Rosso participated 
in disarmament conferences at the Hague, Ge- 
neva and London. He left Washington in 1925 
to become counselor in London and then re- 
turned to Rome where he worked on disarma- 
ment problems with the League of Nations. His 
third assignment to the United States was as am- 
bassador (1932-36). While here he married an 
American society matron, Frances Wilkinson 
Bunker. Rosso left Washington to become Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, but was recalled to 
Rome when Italy declared war. In 1943 he was 
appointed secretary general of the foreign of- 
fice. During the last years of his life, Ambassador 
Rosso and his wife maintained a residence in 
Washington, at 2334 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Northwest. 
(ES, 12-21-64) 


FuLvio SuvICcH (dates unknown) was born in 
Trieste, received a law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Gratz in 1910, served in World War I, and 
was then elected to Parliament. From 1925-32 
Suvich was a member of the Italian delegation to 
the League of Nations and from 1926-29 was 
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Under Secretary for Finance. He was also a del- 
egate to the Hague Conference and president of 
the League of Nations financial committee. From 
1931-34 Suvich headed a travel bureau orga- 
nized by Mussolini; before coming to Washing- 
ton as ambassador in 1936 he was head of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He served as ambas- 
sador until 1938. 
(WP, 11-14-37) 


ASCANIO COLONNA (1883-1971) received a de- 
gree in social sciences and entered the diplo- 
matic corps in 1908, serving in Turkey and 
England before World War I. After the war he 
was a delegate to the peace conference and was 
then sent to Denmark, England and Spain be- 
fore becoming Minister to Sweden and subse- 
quently to Hungary. Colonna was appointed 
Ambassador to the United States in 1938 and 
left this country early in 1942, soon after the 
declaration of war. 


ALBERTO TARCHIANI (1885-1964) was born in 
Rome to a family of devoted disciples of Giu- 
seppe Mazzini, the Italian patriot and revolu- 
tionist. He was a liberal and a strong opponent 
of fascism throughout his life. Tarchiani studied 
in Rome, Genoa and Florence before beginning 
his career as a journalist in 1903. In 1907 he 
went to New York as a correspondent, but re- 
turned to Italy to serve during World War I. 
After the war he became editor of Milan’s Cor- 
riere della Sera (1919-25). He turned against 
Mussolini at the very beginning, and as editor of 
an important newspaper expounded his anti-fas- 
cist views. When Mussolini forced the sale of the 
paper and turned it into a fascist organ, Tarchi- 
ani fled to France where he continued his anti- 
fascist activities. With the fall of France in 1940 
he fled again, to New York, and became secre- 
tary of an anti-fascist society. In 1943 he was per- 
mitted to return to Italy and take part in the 
landings at Salerno and Anzio. At this time he 
rescued the Italian philosopher, Benedetto 
Croce, taking him from Sorrento to Capri. Tar- 
chiani was named Ambassador to the United 
States in 1945 and held this post until 1955. At 
that time he returned to Italy and held several 
positions in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


(WDN, 4-445; NYT, 12-1-64, 41:4) 





3 Sources of information on the ambassadors: WW, various 
years; Chi é?, Dizionairo Biografico degli Italiani d’ Oggi, VI edizione. 
Roma: Filippo Scarone Editore; no date, c. 1958. Other sources 
are listed with the individual biographies. 
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MANLIO Brosio (b. 1897) was educated at the 
University of Turin and began a law practice in 
1920. Like Tarchiani, he was active in anti-fascist 
movements during the 1920’s. He was a mem- 
ber of the Committee of National Liberation in 
Rome during 1943-44 and secretary of the Ital- 
ian Liberal Party. From 1945-46 he was Vice 
President of the Council and Minister of War. 
Brosio was appointed Ambassador to Russia 
(1947-52), Great Britain (1952-54) and then 
Ambassador to the United States in 1955. He 
was in Washington until 1961, when he became 
Ambassador to France (1961-64). From 1964— 
71 he was Secretary General of NATO, and in 
1972 was elected Senator from Turin. 


SERGIO FENOALTEA (b. 1908), also an opponent 
of fascism, was arrested twice during the Mus- 
solini regime. In 1943-44 he was secretary of 
the Committee of National Liberation, in 1944 
Secretary of State to the Prime Minister, and 
then a member of the National Consultative As- 
sembly (1945-46). He was Assistant Secretary 
General of NATO (1952-55), Ambassador to 
Canada (1955-58) and to Belgium (1959-61) 
before becoming Ambassador to the United 
States in 1961. Fenoaltea left Washington in 
1967 to work for NATO and subsequently be- 
came a member of the Council of State (1970). 


EcipIo Orrona (b. 1910) received a law degree 
from the University of Turin in 1931 and also 
attended classes at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. He entered diplomatic service in 1932 
and was assigned to Egypt, South Africa, and 
England, before returning to Rome in 1940 to 
serve in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, until 
1943. He was then sent to the United States as 
head of an economic mission and assigned to the 
embassy in Washington in 1945. Ortona was 
head of the Italian Technical Delegation in the 
early post-war years, dealing especially with 
problems of American economic assistance to It- 
aly. He remained in Washington as minister 
counselor until 1958, when he was appointed 
Italian representative to the United Nations. He 
presided over the Security Council in September 
1959 and 1960. 

Ortona returned to Rome in 1961 to become 
director of economic affairs in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and was a representative at var- 
ious international meetings concerned with eco- 
nomic problems. He was also president of the 
general assembly of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization in 1962. 
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Appointed secretary general of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in 1966, he was chosen the fol- 
lowing year to become Ambassador to the United 
States and remained in Washington until 1975. 

(Information from the Italian Embassy) 


ROBERTO Gaja (b. 1912), a native of Turin, grad- 
uated from the University of Turin Law School 
and entered diplomatic service in 1937. He was 
successively assigned to diplomatic posts in Lu- 
cerne, Hanover, Bastia, Vienna and Trieste. 

He was appointed Italian representative and 
later chargé d’affaires to Tripoli, counselor of 
the embassy in Paris in 1955, and served as assis- 
tant director for personnel at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Rome in 1957. In 1958 he 
was assigned to the legation in Sofia as head of 
mission and was recalled to Rome in 1963. From 
1964-69 Ambassador Gaja served as general 
director for political affairs at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; from 1969-75 he held the post 
of secretary general in the Ministry. He became 
Ambassador to the United States in 1975 and re- 
turned to Rome in March 1978. He was the last 
ambassador to reside at 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

As a writer, former Ambassador Gaja has con- 
tributed to the Grande Enciclopedia UTET and has 
written articles and essays for periodicals such as 
Politica Estera and Affari Estert. He is the author 
of the following books: Discorst sul mondo oscuro 
(1937); The Political Consequences of the Atomic 
Bomb (1959); Foreign Policy and Nuclear Weapons 
(1969); and An Inquiry into Italian Foreign Policy 
(1970). 


(Information from the Italian Embassy) 


Appendix 


Chain of Title 

1923 Deed 15 December, recorded 24 December; 
Liber 5119 folio 95 
Mary F. Henderson to the Government of His 
Majesty the King of Italy 
In this deed Mrs. Henderson was acting both 
in her own right and in exercise of the power 
conferred on her by the will of her son. “... 
parts oflots ...(l)and...(7),andalloflots... 
(2)... (3)... (4) and... (5) in Block... . (21) 
in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of . . . ‘Merid- 
ian Hill’... Beginning for the same at the in- 
tersection of the West line of Sixteenth Street 
extended, with the North line of Fuller Street, 
and running thence West along said North 
line of said Fuller Street, ... (236.36) feet to 
the Southwest corner of said lot . . . (5); thence 
Northalong the West line ofsaid Lot ...(5),... 
(150) feet to the Northwest corner of said 
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1966 
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Lot ... (5); thence East along the North line 
ofsaid Lot ...(5),...(50) feet; thence North... 
(33 1/3) feet; thence East... (50) feet to the 
East line of said lot . . . (7); thence South along 
said East line of said Lot... (7),... (33 1/3) 
feet to the Northwest corner of said Lot... 
(3); thence East along the North line of said 
Lots... (3),... (2) and... (1),... (143.57) 
feet more or less to said West line of said Six- 
teenth Street extended; and thence Southerly 
along said line of said Sixteenth Street ex- 
tended, to the place of beginning. 

And for the consideration aforesaid [$10], 
the said party of the first part . . . doth hereby 
agree... that no building shall be erected 
upon Lots... (15) and... (16)... Block... 
(21) or upon any parts of said . . . Lots, except 
a first class residence or embassy building, nor 
shall any building thereon be erected to a 
greater height than four stories, nor shall any 
building or part thereof, be built within... 
(25) feet of the North line of the part of Lot... 
(1), and Lots... (2) and... (3), hereby con- 
veyed to the party of the second part...” 
part...” $100 in Internal Revenue Stamps 
affixed. The rate before 1 July 1940 was $.50 
per $500, making the price approximately 
$100,000. 

Deed 25 August, recorded 2 December; Liber 
12697 folio 399 

William E. Kingswell and Harold O. Gustaf- 
son, Trustees, to the Republic of Italy 
“bots:asea (1 )y20% (18) 524/019) os (20) es 
(21),... (22), and... (23) in Francis A. Blun- 
don’s subdivision in Block... (21) of Hall 
and Elvan’s subdivision of ‘Meridian Hill’, as 
per plat of first mentioned subdivision re- 
corded in the Office of the Surveyor... in 
Liber 35 at folio 100. 

Said property being now known for assess- 
ment and taxation purposes as Lots 17 to 23 
inclusive in Square 2578.” No price given. 

(Kingswell and Gustafon were acting as di- 
rected by the board of trustees of the Mithras 
Lodge of Perfection, etc., bodies of the Scot- 
tish Rite.) 

Deed in Trust 10 November, recorded 2 De- 
cember; Liber 12697 folio 395 

The Republic of Italy to William E. Kingswell 
and Harold O. Gustafson, Trustees 

“Part of lot . .. (7) in Block . . . (21) in Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision known as ‘Meridian Hill’, 
recorded in the Office of the Surveyor in 
Liber Governor Shepherd folios 62 and 63: 
Beginning for the same at the Southeast cor- 
ner of said lot, thence North 33 1/3 feet, thence 
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West 50 feet, thence South 33 1/3 feet, thence 
East 50 feet; said land being part of the land 
now taxed as lot 826 in Square 2578.... 
Being part of the land . .. conveyed to the... 
King of Italy, which is identical with the gran- 
tor herein, by deed from Mary F. Hender- 
son... Liber 5119 folio 95... 

In Trust... for the sole use... of the 
members of Mithras Lodge of Perfection [etc.] 
of the ... Scottish Rite...” No price given. 


Building Permits 


1924 No. 10479, 3 June. Permit to excavate 
1924 No. 11444, 26 June. Permit to store materials 
1924 No. 620, 18 July. Permit to build 
Architect: Warren and Wetmore, New York 
Builder: James Stewart and Company, New 
York 
Estimated cost: $400,000 
A three story limestone building for embassy 
purposes. 
1924 No. 621, 18 July. Permit to store materials 


Architectural Drawings 


No original drawings or prints have been found. 
Drawings are reproduced in: 


H. Desmond Upton, “The Production and Handling 
of Drawings”, Pencil Points, Vol. 6, September 
1925, pp. 43-51. Perspective sketch; prelimi- 
nary drawing, main elevation; preliminary draw- 
ing, first floot plan; preliminary drawing, second 
floor plan; preliminary drawing, second floor 
plan over chancery and garage; working draw- 
ing, main floor plan; working drawing, second 
floor plan. 


Views 


CFA. Photograph: Sixteenth Street and Fuller Street 
facades, before chancery addition. 

L.C. Photographs: Exterior, while still under con- 
struction; detail, coat of arms over entrance. Both 
photographs are in the geographic file under 
Washington, D.C.; there are no negatives. 

MLKW. Evening Star photographs, 1945: Sixteenth 
Street facade; patio showing open loggia; library; 
entrance hall and stair; second floor sitting room; 
salon; dining room. E. B. Thompson _photo- 
graph: Sixteenth and Fuller Street facades, 
showing chancery addition, c. 1935. 

National Park Service, E. B. Thompson Historic Neg- 
ative Collection. Same exterior photograph as in 
MLKW. 

The Book of Washington, The Washington Board of 
Trade, 1927. Photograph: Sixteenth and Fuller 
Street facades, before chancery addition; p. 97. 
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2801 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
The Embassy of Spain 


The residence of the Spanish ambassador is 
located on the northeast corner of Sixteenth and 
Fuller Streets, N.W., in Square 2577, on lots 1- 
5, Block 20, in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of 
Meridian Hill. The property is now assessed as 
lot 821. 


Previous Structures on the Site 


The only known structure on the site was a 
frame building, most likely a house, on lot 4, fac- 
ing Fuller Street. It is shown on the Hopkins 
maps of 1887 and 1896 but not on the Baist 
map of 1903. 


History 


The Spanish Embassy was built by Mrs. John 
B. Henderson and designed by her favorite ar- 
chitect, George Oakley Totten, Jr. It was one of 
a number of large, costly residences built in her 
endeavor to turn Sixteenth Street into an “Em- 
bassy Row”. This particular house was seen by 
Mrs. Henderson as a perfect home for the Vice 
President, and she offered it as a gift to the Gov- 
ernment. However, Congress did not see fit to 
accept the offer, considering the house too ex- 
pensive for a Vice President to maintain on his 
salary. 

The offer was made in 1923, soon after the 
building was completed. Mrs. Henderson had 
begun purchasing the land in 1890, when she 
bought lots 1, 2, and 3 from Frederick W. Pratt. 
In 1898 she bought the eastern part of lot 4 
from Elizabeth Power. It was not until 1905 that 
she bought lot 5 from William Walker, and not 
until 1907 that Henry Carter sold her the west- 
ern part of lot 4. 

The site remained vacant until 1921, when a 
building permit was issued. In the area, the 
MacVeagh house just to the north had been 
standing since 1910, and beyond that, at the cor- 
ner of Harvard Street, All Souls Church was 
being erected. The Italian Embassy directly 
across sixteenth Street had not yet been con- 
tructed, but the present Polish Embassy, diago- 


nally across the street, had been there since 1909. 
It, too, was designed by Totten and had been 
built by the Hendersons. 

Just before the building permit was issued, 
Totten and Mrs. Henderson were trying to per- 
suade the Mexican Government to build an em- 
bassy or to purchase the present Spanish Embassy 
once it was completed. Totten does not seem to 
have been especially pleased with this building, 
as he wrote Manuel Tellez, then chargé 
d’affaires, on 25 May 1921: 


I am sending you herewith small blue prints of 
an Embassy Building which Mrs. Henderson and 
I made in conference with Mr. Creel when he 
was Ambassador to the United States. 

I am also enclosing a drawing which shows how 
well it could be placed on the piece of property 
next to Mrs. Henderson’s. The drawings would 
require but very little change from those shown 
on the blue print to make it fit on this site. 

I am also sending you blue prints of the house 
next to Mr. McVeigh’s [sic] that Mrs. Henderson 
is just building [the Spanish Embassy]. I hope 
that you decide on one of these, and I very much 
believe that the first is the better of the two.' 


The Mexican Government decided to pur- 
chase the MacVeagh house instead, and as Mrs. 
Henderson could not convince our government 
to accept her offer, the building stood vacant un- 
til purchased by the Spanish Government in 
1926. Spain was at that time using another Hen- 
derson residence, 2620 Sixteenth Street, as its 
embassy. 

After purchasing the residence, the Spanish 
Government began construction of a chancery 
building at the rear of the property, facing on 
Fifteenth Street. The architect for this building 
was not Totten, but Jules Henri de Sibour, a 
prominent Washington architect who designed 
a number of distinguished buildings, including 
the Canadian and Colombian embassies. (See 
MAA, Vols. 1 & 2.) The building provided office 
space on the first floor and living quarters for 
attaches above. An article in the Evening Star 





1From the files of the Embassy of Mexico. 
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Sixteenth Street entrance facade 
c. 1925 


(10-18-27) also mentions “extensive remod- 
eling and refinishing work” in the main build- 
ing. This included: “The addition of a large 
kitchen .. . remodeling of a conservatory at the 
rear of the building, the installation of an eleva- 
tor and the building of a large garage.” As was 
often the case with embassy work at that time, no 
building permits were filed. The Star estimated 
the cost of this work, including the chancery, at 
$75,000. 

What the conservatory or patio was like origi- 
nally is not known. An article in the New York 
Times shortly after purchase refers to its as “a 
Winter garden with a fountain.” (4—3-27) It 
is known that the Spanish tiles on the floor and 
wainscoting were added by the Spanish Govern- 
ment.” Of interest is the fact that the tile painting 
of Our Lady of the Kings, placed on the west 
wall of the patio, was covered with concrete dur- 
ing the tenure of Loyalist ambassador Fernando 
de los Rios (1936-39). 


2801 Sixteenth Street 





The residence has been remodeled or rede- 
corated several times in its history. The Evening 
Star reported on 8 January 1949 that the build- 
ing was about to undergo a major “face-lifting”, 
and on 13 October mentioned “new furnishings 
and a collection of paintings by famous Spanish 
artists.” The work done in 1952 when José Fe- 
lix Lequerica was ambassador was only vaguely 
described by the newspapers. In an article in the 
Washington Daily News (3-3-52) Evelyn Peyton 
Gordon noted the state of disrepair into which 
the embassy had fallen after the end of the mon- 
archy in 1931 and during the Civil War years, 
and then mentioned that the ballroom “for years 
was closed and even used as a storeroom.” She 
added: “But now it is taking shape as a beautiful 
drawing room.” It was at this time that at least 


“Houses of Interest in and around Washington”, The May- 
flower’s Log, May 1928, pp. 29-33. From MLKW, Spanish Em- 
bassy file. 
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one of the seventeenth century Flemish tapes- 
tries now in place was hung. Mrs. Gordon also 
described another smaller tapestry placed in the 
entrance hall. No longer there, it may be the 
eighteenth century example now in the sitting 
room, which was woven for the Royal Palace in 
Madrid. 

Further remodeling was done in 1955 when 
José Maria Areilza was ambassador. In charge of 
the work were the Archduke Franz Josef and his 
wife, Princess Marta, who had established an in- 
terior decorating shop in New York. The Eve- 
ning Star interviewed the Archduke and 
described some of the changes being made: “In 
the foyer which once was dark and heavy with 
brown pilasters and trim, a coat of paint has 
been applied even to the steps on the staircase.” 
It was probably at this time also that the dark 
panelled library behind the entrance hall was 
painted white. It is now the sitting room. A pho- 
tograph shows the Archduke in the entrance hall 
hanging the brass chandelier which had for- 
merly hung in the library. As to the ballroom, 
Princess Marta said: “This is the ballroom of a 
diplomat and French is the diplomatic language, 
so I will make it a French room, all crystally and 
white and gold. I want it gay with lots of mirrors 
and chandeliers ....” These must be the floor 
to ceiling mirrors in the corners of the room and 
the four large crystal chandeliers now in place. 
Ambassador Areilza also rehung the large por- 
traits of King Alfonso XIII and Queen Victoria 
Eugenia in the ballroom; they had been re- 
moved in 1931 when the Spanish monarchy came 
to an end. The portraits are now in the entrance 
hall, on either side of the door. Another news- 
paper article (WDN, 4-12-56) mentioned the 
new witite ceiling in the patio. Old photographs 
show it covered with a glass roof, in true conserv- 
atory fashion. 

The most recent redecoration took place in 
1965, when the Marquis de Merry del Val was 
ambassador. This gave the residence the appear- 
ance it has today and 1s described in the Architec- 
ture section of this chapter. 

It should also be noted that the embassy is very 
fortunate in having a large number of fine paint- 
ings, eight of them on loan from the Prado. In 
the sitting room is a remarkable collection of 
paintings by Eugénio Lucas, a student of Goya, 
and one painting very probably by Goya himself, 
entitled “People in a Cave”. In the drawing 
room are two charming portraits of Spanish in- 
fantas® and a portrait of Charles III by Rafael 
Mengs. Three paintings from the Prado hang in 
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the ballroom, the one over the mantel a portrait 
of Queen Isabel de Farnesio. On a table at the 
end of the room, with one of the Flemish tapes- 
tries as a backdrop, is placed Leon Leoni’s mar- 
ble bust of Charles V. 


Architecture 


The buildings presented in this volume are 
not necessarily exemplary; it may be that as 
much benefit can be gained from a negative re- 
sponse as from one of approval. The selection of 
the following structure was based primarily on 
its historical role, whereas the excellence of the 
design is very much in doubt. 

In her book, Hope Ridings Miller describes 
the Spanish Embassy residence as designed by 
George Oakley Totten after a Venetian palace.* 
Ms. Miller was courageous in ascribing any style 
to the house, although “Venetian” was not the 
likeliest of choices. Not knowing the designer’s 
mind, it is a moot question as to whether he be- 
gan with the grand adobe style and applied the 
badly scaled Beaux-Arts attachments, or began 
with the attachments, decided against “French 
classicism,” and worked himself into “Califor- 
nia mission.” 

Perhaps it was in realizing the incongruity of 
his plan that fostered the frenzy of balustrades, 
which in Totten’s enthusiasm wrap about the fa- 
cade and down the elliptical drive. The balus- 
trades do serve a happy purpose, however; they 
draw attention away from details that, with 
height, decrease in quality. 

As seen from the street, the ballroom is possi- 
bly the best part of the residence. Unfortunately, 
it seems to exist separately from the bulk to the 
south, having little in common with the remain- 
der of the building except where Totten stuck 
two semidetached columns, more or less in sym- 
pathy with the car porch. The wing, in fact, 
might be envisioned as so removed in style and 
scale from the main body of the structure that it 
would seem destined to break from its moorings 
and cast off in search of the body to which it 
should originally have been attached. 

Since its completion, various Spanish ambas- 
sadors and their wives have altered and added to 


3Mr. Agustin Cano, minister for cultural affairs, reports that the 
embassy’s paintings are at present being thoroughly documented 
by curators in the Prado and elsewhere, and that some re-attribu- 
tions may be expected, including the identity of the painter(s) of 
the infantas. 


*Hope Ridings Miller, Great Houses of Washington, D.C., New 
York: C.N. Potter, 1969, pp. 106-113. 
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the building. When the conservatory, or “patio,” 

was remodelled in 1927, fine hand-painted tiles 

were brought from Seville and Valencia, the 
wrought iron grilles having arrived from To- 
ledo. Under the auspices of Ambassador Areilza, 

the glass-vaulted roof was covered in 1955, a 

change which may have been necessary for rea- 

sons of practicality. 

In 1965, the Marquesa de Merry del Val hired 
designer Duarte d ’Avilla Pinto Coelho of Mad- 
rid. The interiors were then painted as described 
in the following pages. Mr. d ’Avilla added the 
“flocked silk” to the drawing and ball-rooms 
and apparently was also responsible for painting 
over a fresco decorating the ballroom dome. Of 
much greater interest, however, are the contem- 
porary rugs in the entrance hall and sitting room, 
woven by the Royal Tapestry Works in Madrid, 
and the various antique chandeliers from the 
celebrated La Granja crystalworks near Segovia.° 
Site: 

Setting: the building faces west on a combined rec- 
tangular corner lot measuring 150’—0" wide by 
203'—10" deep, exclusive of the city-owned right 
of way. The ground is raised for the structure 
approximately 5’—-6" above the public sidewalk. 
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Enclosures: security fencing where necessary. Urn 
baluster, limestone balustrades line the ballroom 
terrace (overlooking 16th Street) and the drive. 
Cast iron, pipe railings define the areaway be- 
tween the projecting entrance hall wall and ball- 
room terrace. 

Paving: poured in place concrete, scored at the car 
porch, with limestone curbing. The northeast 
section of the property is paved for parking and 
Service. 

Walks: from the street and centered on the car 
porch are five risers to a 12'—5" wide walk end- 
ing in six additional risers, flanked by projecting 
pedestals, up to the porch. 

Secondary building: the chancery, added to the 
southeast section of the property, opens onto 
15th Street. The three bay, two story limestone 
structure has a five riser stoop, level with the 
building base, a plain entablature with corona 
cornice, and a parapet, peaked or gabled over 
the entrance. The double door entrance has a 
transom light, crossette architrave and flanking, 
fluted, Corinthian pilasters for an entablature 
and pediment broken by a royal cartouche. The 
casement windows have transom lights. 

Landscaping: on 16th Street the property is built up 
on two “terraces,” cut through and separated 
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Floor plan 
(Detail measurements on file at the CFA) 
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by the elliptical driveway. Both terraces are 
planted with grass bordered by roses. Virginia 
creeper has overgrown the driveway balustrades 
and grouped deciduous trees flank the building 
on the north and south. 


Exterior: 


Dimensions: the irregularly-shaped residence, 
113’-0" on 16th Street by 104’-0" deep, has 
four bays, beginning at the north ballroom wing 
and ending with the semioctagonal south bow. 
The building is two stories, the major part of 
which breaks back from the facade as a three 
story structure, 53’-9" from ground to roof 
peak. The roof for the one story ballroom wing 
gives added height to the interior. 


Foundations: poured concrete, 1'—0" deep by 2’- 
0” thick. 
Structure: brick bearing walls for wood floor and 


roof framing and steel beams. 

Walls: except for the facade, all walls are stucco- 
faced brick. The facade is machine-finished lime- 
stone. 

Doorway: from the car porch are three six inch ris- 
ers to a double door having casement side lights 
and a 9’—0”" wide semicircular-headed transom 
light. Plate glass sheets have cast iron framing 
and bar grilles. The transom light has decorative 
cast ironwork. 

Windows: all windows are casement, most with 
transom lights. The service wing has double-hung 
sash. The first floor semicircular heads have con- 
sole keystones. The exception is the ballroom 
wing which has center casements (a French door 
onto the 16th Street terrace), side lights, and 
elaborated overtablets; the whole superimposed 
within semicircular-headed, glazed archways. On 
16th Street the archway is flanked by fluted, Tus- 
can, engaged columns on pedestals. 

The second floor has single and grouped case- 
ments with rectangular transom lights. The ex- 
ceptions include a French door onto the car porch 
roof. The door has apposed casements and 
flanking, paired, candelabra-panelled, Ionic pi- 
lasters. The south loggia has been enclosed by 
two-light, double-hung windows. 
porch: (attempted Tuscan classicism.) Semi- 
circular-headed archways with spring lines and 
keystones. Archways flanked by fluted, three- 
quarter-engaged columns on pedestals. Corner 
responds emphasize projection of porch at house 
wall. Oversized tablets center on panelled para- 
pet. 

Loggia: semioctagonal south loggia at second floor 
was originally open. Tuscan pilasters on panelled 
dado balustrade support plain frieze and denti- 
culated cornice. 

Cornice: plain frieze, with occasional triglyphs, and 
denticulated, corona cornice. 


Car 
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Parapets: second floor cornice supports Spanish ba- 
roque parapet pierced by Chinese Chippendale 
panels. The ballroom wing has a plain parapet 
with single overwindow tablets shaped as narrow 
sarchophagi or fat urns. 

Roofs: hipped or pavilion, slate roofs with pitch for 
terraces behind parapets. Ballroom has hipped 
roof with quarter-circular profile ending in cop- 
per antefixa cresting which conceals pitch roof. 

Chimneys: those visible from street are limestone 
with cyma caps. 


Interior: 


Characteristic of much of the interior is a lack of 
decisiveness and vigor. The applied ornament, with 
the exception of the conservatory, leans toward ane- 
mia, effectively hindering any thoughtful attempt at 
ascribing style. It is this misfortune which perhaps 
prompted Mr. d’ Avilla to paint all the woodwork 
and available plaster surfaces tones of antique white; 
uniformity bestows qualities of elegance and spa- 
clousness to even the most common of rank and file. 


Entrance Hall: 

Width: 34’-154” 

Depth (not including stair): 21’—3" 
Height: 13’-11" 





Entrance hall, stair detail 
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From The Mayflower’s Log (clipping in Martin Luther King Library, Washingtoniana Division) 


The entrance hall is a relatively well-lighted space, 
receiving the western or evening sun. Aside from the 
furnishings which give it distinction, the room is with- 
out interest; the proportions are clumsy and squat. 
The entrance door ironwork, most notably that used 
for the transom light, seems mid-16th century Span- 
ish although related work was cast in the late 17th 
century throughout Europe and the British Isles. The 
Spanish ceiling rosette, a highly ornamented baroque 
octagon, seems incongruous in its bland setting. The 
brass chandelier suspended from the rosette once 
hung in the sitting room. The stair is of indetermi- 
nate origin, its balusters having a profile popular in 
late 16th century Spain as well as mid-18th century 
England. 


Flooring: basket weave; oak. 

Baseboard: 7-'%"; fascias. 

Walls: plaster and wood; cased opening with acan- 
thus consoles for sitting room “vestibule.” 

Entablature: plain frieze; wood, egg and dart with 
corona cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster centered by decorated octagonal 
lighting rosette. 

Doorways: 12’-1" high, semicircular-headed en- 
tranceway with spandrel roundels and fascia and 
ogee architrave flanked by fluted Tuscan pilas- 


ters. Door to transom bar 7’—10" high. Remain- 
ing doors: 8’—-6" high; fascia and ogee architrave 
for overdoor rosette frieze and cornice. Service 
doors 6’—10" high. 

Windows: semicircular-headed fans over casements 
(fixed sash installed for airconditioners) in fascia 
and ogee architrave with “keystone.” 

Hardware: brass. Facetted doorknobs. 

Lighting: single, eighteen-light, multitiered brass 
chandelier; eighteenth century with double- 
headed eagle mount. Two, five-light sconces of 
similar design. Stair newel supports a guilded 
“Venetian” lantern having six, etched glass 
panels. 

Stair: there are five 7” risers, fan spread, to the first 
landing and twenty-one risers to the second floor. 
The open stringer has decorative blocked panels. 
The wood railing has turned balusters ending in 
the panelled newel. 


Sitting Room (formerly the Library): 
Width: 21’-4%4”" 
Depth (not including alcove): 34’-1%" 
Height: 13’-11" 
With little discrepancy the general proportions for 
the sitting room and the entrance hall are the same. 
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Library, present sitting room 


Major Totten apparently felt no remorse in utilizing 
the same dimensions for spaces of such dissimilar 
function. Of the two, the sitting room seems the more 
successful. As a sitting chamber, the squat appearance 
associated with the hall is not so evident; the ceiling 
no longer seems too low. 

The adjoining conservatory, by association, adds 
interest to the sitting room, and the plethora of pilas- 
ters breaks up the wall surface, reducing scale. This 
device is a tactic employed to create intimacy as well 
as elegance, although for the most part it merely dis- 
tracts the eye. Totten’s decorative devices, however, 
tend to be superficial rather than distinctive. Fortu- 
nately, the works of art, which focus on Spain, set 
mood and character. The furnishings help make a 
rather pallid room palatable. 


Flooring: basket weave; oak. 
Baseboard: 8"; ogee cap. 


Dado; wood; raised panels. 
Chair rail: 2’—5" high; fascia with 244" return. 
Walls: plaster. Fluted Tuscan pilasters on dado ped- 


estals for openings and corners. Raised panel 
wood casing for alcove openings. 

Entablature: facetted frieze with dentil and corona 
cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster. 
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Doorways: 8’-—6” high. Flat-panelled architraves 
with overdoor raised panel and consoles for shelf. 
“Patio” double doors with glazing set in wrought 
iron grilles. 

Window: alcove tripartite window. Flat divisional 
panels and architraves with overwindow raised 
panels and end consoles for shelf concealed by 
valance board. 

Hardware: brass. Facetted doorknobs. 

Lighting: single, nine-light, crystal arm, bead and 
pendant chandelier. 

Chimney: projects 2’-04". 

Hearth: 6’-6 1/4” by 1'-6"; veined tan mar- 
ble. 

Firebox: 3’-2" high by 4’-04"” by 2’-0%”" 
deep; firebrick. 

Surround: 4’-1" high by 5’-8%”; veined tan 
marble. 

Mantel: wood; flat-panelled posts and orna- 
mented frieze flanked by consoles for shelf 
5’-5 4" high by 7’—5" by 1’-14" deep. 


“Patio” Conservatory: 

Width (not including bay): 34’—0” 
Depth (not including bay): 34’—0” 
Height (at lowest point): 12'—7" 

Both the dining and sitting rooms open onto the 
“patio,” a square chamber remodelled several times 
by the Spanish Government. Eastern and southern 
exposures, aided by a lantern, constantly flood the 
space with natural light. Had the walls been entirely 
white and the floor a lighter color, the effect would 
have been uncomfortably glaring. The floor and dado 
tiles and the shady bays deftly sooth the eyes. The 
fanciful cast iron columns which support the lantern 
arches together create a large indoor gazebo. It seems, 
however, that the octagonal lantern itself may not be 
original in its present configuration since the glass 
roof that once covered the space no longer exists. As 
a result, the arches supporting the lantern awkwardly 
interrupt the new ceiling leaving no doubt the two 
were not designed as a unit. The decorative (and 
practical) interior grillework and the colorful tiles add 
to the Mediterranean charm. Undoubtedly, the “pa- 
tio” is more distinctive than the remainder of the 
house. It is not just the fact that the character is Span- 
ish, but that each individual element is stronger than 
the combined results of all the other chambers. 


Flooring: glazed quarry and hand-painted tes. 9’— 
5” diameter circular fountain and flanking foli- 
age beds have glazed blue, green and yellow tiles. 

Wainscot (or dado): 4’—1" high; glazed blue, green 
and yellow tiles of which four complete a repeat. 

Walls: painted white. Plaster scored to resemble cut 
stone. Cast iron Corinthian columns with enta- 
blature blocks support metal semicircular-headed 
arches for octagonal lantern deme. Wood, Cor- 
inthian columns for semicircular-headed arches 
screen bays. 





“Patio” conservatory 
c., 1930 
Martin Luther King Library, Washingtoniana Division (unidentified magazine clipping) 
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“Patio” conservatory 


Cornice: wood; fascia, corona and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white; sloped upward from 
the walls. 

Doorways: 7’—1" high in bays; glazed. 

Windows: casements protected by enamelled black 
wrought and cast iron interior grilles which serve 
as planters. 


Dining Room: 
Width: 21'-64”" 
Length: 32’—7" 
Height: 13’-11" 

This is the first indication within the original struc- 
ture that an attempt was made to give stylistic defini- 
tion. The “attempt” is Regency, or that era early in 
nineteenth century England which incorporated del- 
icate classical mouldings and statuary niches. The ap- 
plied mouldings are not notable. An eastern exposure, 
which indicates complete evening dependence on ar- 
tificial lighting, makes the prospect more dismal. The 
chamber, however, is “saved,” in that a wall of fold- 
ing glazed doors opens to the conservatory. Appar- 
ently so as to increase the impact of the conservatory, 
the wall opposite the doors was mirrored. The mirror 
design of square panes replaces an earlier mural visi- 
ble in a 1945 photograph (ES, 4-8-45). The ceiling 
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“Patio” conservatory, toward dining room 


fixture is another addition. The antique chandelier 
draws the eye toward the center of the space, then on 
to its reflection in the mirror, and finally back to the 
conservatory. Originally the casement windows 
opened as French doors onto a terrace, a feature 
which may have caused a security problem. Perhaps 
at the time these doors were shortened, the original 
archway to the drawing room was narrowed to ac- 
comodate the present double doors and _ statuary 
niches. 


Flooring: basket weave; oak. 
Baseboard: 6"; fasica and cyma cap. 


Dado: applied cyma moulding. 
Chair rail: 2’—6” high; fascia and bead. 
Walls: applied cyma moulding. Paired, composite 


pilasters on a raised ground (less than entabla- 
ture height) carry secondary cornices to empha- 
size the drawing room doorway and glazed, 
folding doors to the conservatory. Statuary niches 
flank the recessed drawing room entrance. Be- 
tween the north doors are mirror squares set 
within a wood architrave. 

Cornices: the pilaster cornice friezes have swag or- 
nament. The full ceiling entablature has talon 
cyma for a 1’—0" deep corona cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 
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Doorways: 8’-6" high doors. Single doors and ball- 
room double door have side panels for consoles 
which flank overdoor panel and support pedi- 
ment. Door to sitting room recessed 3'—6". 

Windows: set of four casement windows separated 
by composite pilasters. Three casements have 
been removed for fixed sash. 

Lighting: single, twelve-light, two-tier and canopy, 
crystal chandelier, having vermeil and lacquer 
columns. There are two, crystal, cascade sconces. 


Drawing Room: 
Width: 27'—0" 
Depth: 21'-7” 
Height: 13’-11” 

Mr. d’ Avilla chose to use an “antique gold” da- 
mask for the drawing room walls which, together with 
the western or evening sun, gives the chamber a rich 
composure. As elsewhere, the applied architectural 
decoration lacks specific character. It would be safe to 
say, however, that the design represents a schematic 
interpretation of the eighteenth century, the furnish- 
ings creating the more French overtone. 


Flooring: basket weave, oak. 
Baseboard: 614"; fascia and cyma cap. 





Dining room, doorway to drawing room 
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Dining room 


Walls: gold-dyed damask panels on white ground. 
Cornice: full entablature with egg and dart cornice. 
Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: 8’-7" high doors with fascia and cyma 
architraves and scrolled overtablet for pediment 
support. 

Windows: north bay of four semicircular-headed 
windows separated by panelled pilasters with 
consoles for window cornice. 


Lighting: one, single-tiered, eight-light, crystal 
chandelier. 

Chimney: projects 1’-1144”". Tuscan pilasters flank 
mantel. 


Hearth: 6’-2'4" by 1’-5”; tan marble. 
Firebox: 3'-2” high by 3’-6" by 2’-1" deep; cast 
iron back panel escutcheon. 


Mantel: tan marble surround. Consoles sup- 
port shelf 4’'-7” high by 6’-8" by 0’-11" 
deep. 

Ballroom: 


Width (excludes bay): 32’—0" 
Length (excludes bay): 45’—0" 
Height: 16’—11" 
It seems Mrs. Henderson gave Totten permission 
(or funds) to “do one room up right.” If the exterior 


Drawing room 


of the ballroom gave the impression it was soon to 
cast off, the interior leaves no doubt that the architect 
inadvertently applied the plans for a steamship Ed- 
wardian saloon. The most immediately impressive 
element, aside from size and applied ostentation, is 
the great flank of elaborate “solarium” windows 
which admit mostly northern light. (Somehow it would 
seem more fitting for those windows to open on a 
deck overlooking the ocean.) The northern exposure 
produces less contrast by softening shadows and 
highlights, thereby concealing inferior decorative ele- 
ments while gently accentuating basic components 
such as columns, mantel and ceiling ellipse. It is not 
certain that the red damask (added in 1965) is in the 
best interest of the room, but it does add warmth. 
Several wall mirrors (added in 1955) squeezed into 
corners do not perform their duty of creating illusion 
through reflection; they neither reflect lighting fix- 
tures nor “increase” space. 


Flooring: basket weave; oak. 

Baseboard: 814"; fascia and cyma cap. 

Walls: burgundy-dyed damask. Fluted, Corinthian 
pilasters for openings and as responds of col- 
umns which screen window bays. Mirrored panels 
apposed to bays. 
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Entablature: plain frieze with wreaths above col- 
umns and pilasters; egg and dart cornice. 

Ceiling: breaks back from cornice for cove. Central 
ellipse coved within recess. 

Doorways: pair of double doors 8’-6'%" high; 
raised panels, 1’-112" deep jambs, and fascia ar- 
chitrave set on a flat ground with an overdoor 
tablet having support consoles for pediment. Sin- 
gle serving door 8’—6” high in 8" jamb. 

Windows: the recessed north bay has three arches, 
9’-10" high from floor to soffit, each separated 
into three parts with a central casement having a 
segmentally-headed cartouche and pineapple ov- 
ertablet. The west bay has a similar single arch of 
three segments. 

Lighting: (added 1955) four, tier and cascade, crys- 
tal chandeliers with concealed lights; two match- 
ing sconces. 

Chimney: projects 2’—4". Three-quarter-engaged 
columns flank mantel. 

Hearth: 6’-8'%" by 1’-74"; tan marble. 


Firebox: 3’-2%" high by 4’--0” by 2’-4” deep; 
firebrick. 
Mantel: decorated consoles flank rinceau frieze 


and support shelf 5’-8" high by 7’-11" by 
1’-4”" deep. 
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Ballroom from drawing room doorway 
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Biographies 


GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, JR. See text: 2633 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W. 


Ambassadors from Spain 


Ambassadors who have lived at 2801 Six- 
teenth Street are listed below, with a few selected 
biographical facts where available.® 


ALEJANDRO PADILLA (1869-1954) was sent to 
Washington in 1926 with orders to purchase a 
permanent home for the embassy and, with his 
wife, was responsible for the remodeling and the 
furnishing of the building, as well as the erection 
of the chancery. Padilla was from Madrid and 
began his career as a diplomat in this country, as 
an attache during Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration and later as second secretary. He was 
transferred from Washington just before the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War and held 
a number of diplomatic posts before returning 
to Washington as ambassador. Padilla served in 
this post until 1931, when he left with the fall of 
the monarchy. 
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(The Washingtonian, July 1930; clipping in MLKW, Spanish Em- 
bassy file. Obituary: NYT, 7—23-54,17:4) 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA (1886-1978) was 
trained in Paris as a mining engineer and worked 
from 1911-16 for the Railway Company of 
Northern Spain. In 1921 he was appointed tech- 
nical attache for the Spanish delegation to the 
League of Nations conference on international 
traffic. From 1922-27 he was head of the dis- 
armament section of the League. Madariaga 
turned to another career in 1927 when he be- 
came the first professor of the newly created 
chair of Spanish literature at Oxford. He was 
appointed Ambassador to the United States in 
1931, the first from the new republic of Spain. 
He remained only a year, becoming Ambassador 
to France in 1932. During World War II Ma- 
dariaga was hired by the BBC to broadcast to 
South America. After the war he wrote several 


° Sources of information on the ambassadors: The Embassy of 
Spain; IWW, various years; Who’s Who in Spain, first ed., Barce- 
lona: Intercontinental Book and Publishing Company, Ltd., 1963. 
Other sources are listed with the individual biographies. 
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books and was involved in a number of cultural 
and literary organizations. 


JUAN FRANCISCO DE CARDENAS (1881-1966) was 
appointed in 1932 and served until 1934 when 
he was named Ambassador to France. He re- 
turned to the United States a second time as am- 
bassador in 1939 and remained until 1947, when 
he left because of the United Nations resolution 
asking member nations to recall their ambassa- 
dors from Madrid as a protest against Franco’s 
government. 

Cardenas was educated at the universities of 
Salamanca and Seville and obtained a degree in 
law. He entered the diplomatic service at the age 
of twenty-two with a post in Lisbon. He came to 
Washington in 1917 from Mexico and served as 
first secretary, becoming minister counselor in 
1920. In 1923 he was sent to Berlin, then to Ru- 
mania and Japan as minister before becoming 
ambassador to this country in 1932. 

After leaving the United States in 1947 Car- 
denas returned to Spain to become director of 
Spain’s school of diplomacy. He held this posi- 
tion until 1957, remaining as honorary director 
until his death in 1966. 


(NYT, 1-22-66) 


Luis CALDERON Y Martin (1881-1971) suc- 
ceeded Cardenas in 1934 and remained until 
1936, when he resigned because of the Civil 
War. He was educated at the University of Ma- 
drid and held positions in Spanish consulates in 
Montreal, Southampton, Salonica, Glasgow, 
Manilla and London before becoming Ambas- 
sador to the United States. He had been in 
Washington previously as commercial counselor 
in 1930 and after the Civil War held several 
posts in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was 
Ambassador to Switzerland from 1942-51. 


FERNANDO DE Los Rios (1879-1949) was the 
son of a Spanish army officer and a member of 
one of the ruling families of Spain. He was, how- 
ever, a thorough-going liberal. He was the Span- 
ish Republic’s first Minister of Justice and, as 
such, wrote the law ordaining freedom of wor- 
ship in 1931. As Minister of Education he estab- 
lished over 10,000 public schools, and as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs helped secure Spain’s rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Union. He was an author, 
philosopher, and president of the University of 
Madrid. De los Rios was ambassador from 1936 
until 1939. After Franco’s victory, he remained 
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in this country and taught at the New School of 
Social Research. 


(ES, 2-28-37) 
JUAN FRANCISCO DE CARDENAS (See above.) 


Jose FELIx LeQguerica (1891-1963) was desig- 
nated ambassador-at-large, or minister, when he 
arrived in Washington in 1948, because of the 
United Nations resolution against Franco. He 
became, officially, the Ambassador to the United 
States in 1950, when the order was rescinded, 
and remained until 1954. 

Lequerica, a lawyer, was elected to the Cortes 
in 1916. When the Civil War broke out in 1936 
he offered his services to Franco, and in 1939 
was appointed Ambassador to France. At the re- 
quest of Marshal Pétain he served as an inter- 
mediary in the surrender of France to Germany. 
In 1941 Franco appointed him Foreign Minister, 
and he 1s credited with persuading the Spanish 
leader to end his censorship of the dispatches of 
foreign correspondents. After the war he was 
replaced as Foreign Minister because his past 
association with the Vichy Government made his 
relationship with the new French Government 
awkward. He was appointed instead to the 
Cortes and. then, in 1948, sent to Washington. 
While ambassador, Lequerica was instrumental 
in negotiating a military and economic agree- 
ment between the United States and Spain, 
signed in 1953. When he left Washington in 
1954, Lequerica returned to Spain where he be- 
came vice president of the Cortes. When Spain 
was admitted to the United Nations in 1955, he 
became its permanent representative. 


(NYT, 6-10-63, 31:4) 


Jose Maria ArerLza (b. 1909) was ambassador 
from 1954-60. He was educated in engineering 
and law at the universities of Bilboa and Sala- 
manca, and from 1937-38 was mayor of Bil- 
boa. He was then appointed general manager of 
industry in the Franco Government (1938-40), 
a member of the Cortes (1940-46), and Ambas- 
sador to Argentina (1947-50) before becoming 
Ambassador to the United States. He left this 
country to become Ambassador to France 
(1960-64) and has since held several govern- 
mental and political positions, including that of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (1975-76). 


MARIANO ITURRALDE (1904-1961), a native of 
Peru, studied law in Madrid, entered the foreign 
service in 1929, and served as consul and com- 
mercial attaché in several Latin American cities 


> 





Ballroom, portrait of Charles V 


until the Civil War. Later he held positions in 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and was 
attached to the embassies in London (1940) and 
Washington (1946). He was General Director of 
Political Economy (1947-50) and of Foreign 
Policy (1952). Iturralde was Ambassador to Can- 
ada (1953), Ireland (1955), Peru (1959), and f1- 
nally to the United States from 1960 until his 
death in 1962. 


ANTONIO GARRIGUES (b. 1904), a prominent law- 
yer in Madrid since 1925, first entered Govern- 
ment service with the proclamation of the 
Republic in 1931, serving in the Ministry of Jus- 
tice under Fernando de los Rios. He came to 
Washington as ambassador in 1962 to renego- 
tiate Spain’s treaty with the United States. A lib- 
eral, he made contact with Spanish exiles in this 
country, and was also instrumental in opening 
the O.A.S. to “observers” from non-American 
countries. Upon leaving Washington in 1964, 
Garrigues became Ambassador to the Vatican 
(1964-74) and then Minister of Justice in the 
first government of the Monarchy. 
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Sitting room, art collection 


SANTIAGO ARGUELLES (b. 1910), ambassador from 
1970-72, was trained in law and diplomacy. He 
was several times commercial attaché in the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, and held the 
same post at a number of Spanish embassies dur- 
ing the 1930’s and 1940’s. Subsequently he be- 
came Under Secretary of Foreign Economy 
(1952) and president of the Spanish delegation 
to the O.E.E.C. (1955). After leaving Washing- 
ton in 1972, Argiielles was attached to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs in Madrid. 


ALFONSO DE MERRY DEL VAL (1904-1975) was 
ambassador from 1964-70. Born in Bilboa, he 
was a marquis, the son of a Spanish Ambassdor 
to Britain, the grandson of an Ambassador to 
Vienna and the Holy See, and the nephew of 
Cardinal Rafael Merry del Val. He was educated 
in England and Spain, receiving a law degree in 
1925, and then entered the diplomatic service in 
1929. Throughout his long career he was as- 
signed to posts in a number of European and 
Latin American countries, and was Ambassador 
to the Dominican Republic, Denmark, Lebanon 
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Chancery, Fifteenth Street facade 
c. 1930 
From the J. H. de Sibour office book 


and Peru. He was also private secretary to King 
Alfonso XIII. Merry del Val left Washington in 
1970 to become Ambassador to Japan. 


(WP, 1-10-75) 


ANGEL SAGAZ (1913-1974), a native of Madrid, 
was educated as a lawyer and diplomat. He held 
posts in Finland, Sweden, the United States and 
Canada before being appointed counselor of the 
Spanish delegation to the eleventh assembly of 
the United Nations in 1956. He was chairman of 
the meeting of the International Commission of 
Fishery in the North Atlantic and a delegate to 
the World Congress on Energy in 1958. Pre- 
vious to coming to Washington as ambassador in 
1972, he had been Ambassador to Egypt. 


JAIME ALBA (b. 1908) studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid and then entered the diplomatic 
corps, serving in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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and in London, Dublin and Rome. Subse- 
quently, he was Under Secretary of Foreign 
Trade and Commerce (1951), Counselor and 
Minister in Washington, and Ambassador to the 
Philippines, Brazil, Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
United Nations, and the United States (1974+ 


76). He is currently with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


JUAN JOSE Rovira (b. 1920) was born in Madrid, 
received a law degree from the University of 
Madrid, and studied at the Spanish Diplomatic 
School. Before coming to the United States he 
served as Ambassador to Syria (1964-69), to 
Canada (1969-73), and as Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (1974-75). Just before coming 
to Washington in 1976 as ambassador, Rovira 
served as head of the Spanish delegation in the 
negotiations leading to the Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation between Spain and the United 
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States. He left the United States to serve in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Jost Liapo (b. 1934) is the current ambassador. 
He holds a doctorate in Chemical Engineering 
and taught at the University of Madrid from 
1960-67. He was head of the Division of Chem- 
ical Industries of the Ministry of Industry 
(1968-74) and its delegate in the negotiations 
with the European Economic Community 
(1970-73). With the return of the Monarchy he 
was appointed Minister of Commerce (1976) 
and of Transportation and Communication 
(1977) before coming to Washington in 1978. 


Appendix 


Chain of Title 


1890 Deed 6 December, record 8 December; Liber 
1534 folio 385 

Frederick W. Pratt et ux, Esther S., to Mary F. 
Henderson 
“...Lots...(1)...(2)...and(3)in Block... 
(20) in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of part 
of... ‘Meridian Hill’ as per plats recorded 
respectively in Liber E.C.E. No. 24 folio 499 
of the Land Records... and in Liber Levy 
Court No. 2 folio 58 of the records of the Sur- 
veyor’s Office . . . Subject, however, to a Deed 
of Trust now on the property of $4,725, re- 
corded in Liber 1241 folio 28 of date Febru- 
ary 7th, 1887...” No other price given. 
Deed 29 March, recorded 30 March; Liber 
2300 folio 181 

Elizabeth M. Power (widow) to Mary F. Hen- 
derson 

“... the East... (16%5) feet front by the full 
depth thereof of lot . . . (4) in Block . . . (20) of 
Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of Meridian 
Hill...” No price given. 

Deed 20 April, recorded 2 May; Liber 2861 
folio 83 

William H. Walker et ux, Grace A. L., to Mary 
F. Henderson 

“... All of lot... (5) in Block .. . (20) in Hall 
and Elvan’s subdivision . . . except the part of 
said lot... taken for the extension of Six- 
teenth Street in District Court case No. 580...” 
No price given. 

Deed 19 June, recorded 22 June; Liber 3070 
folio 285 

Henry Carter et ux, Mary Ann, (of Rhode Is- 
land) to Mary F. Henderson 


1898 


1905 


1907 
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“|. .the West... (33) feet .. . (4) inches front 
by full depth thereof of lot... (4), Block... 
(20) in Hall and Elvan’s subdividision .. . ex- 
cept the part... taken for the extension of 
Sixteenth Street . . . in District Court Case No. 
580, Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia...” For $14,567.07. 

Deed 21 April, recorded 25 April; Liber 6064 
folio 342 

Mary F. Henderson to the Kingdom of Spain 

“...Lots...(1)...(2)...(3)...(4) and... 
(5) in Block... (20) in Hall and Elvan’s sub- 
division of... ‘Meridian Hill’ excepting so 
much of said Lots... (4) and... (5) as was 
condemned and taken for the extension of 
Sixteenth Street ...” No price given. 


1927 


Building Permits 
Owner: Mrs. John B. Henderson 


1921 No. 8141, 24 June. Permit to excavate 
1921 No. 8159, 25 June. Permit for storage shed 
1921 No. 266, 13 July. Permit to Build 


Architect: George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
Builder: William P. Lipscomb Company 
Estimated cost: $150,000 

A three story limestone and brick dwelling 
No. 5454, 15 February. Projection permit 
Steps: 4’ projection, 11’ width 


1922 


Architectural Drawings 

Site plan, on Surveyor’s Office plat: includes some 
measurements. On microfilm with Permit No. 
266, 7-13-21. 

Projection plan, steps. On microfilm with Permit No. 
5454, 2-15-22. 


Views 

NA. Photographs: early view of exterior, from 
northwest, showing Sixteenth Street facade and 
north facade of ballroom, No. 66—G—23N-97; 
Sixteenth Street facade, straight-on view; No. 
306—-NT-965-6. 

MLKW. Unidentified magazine photograph of pa- 
tio before glass roof was removed, c. 1930. 
“Homes of Interest in and around Washington”, 

Mayflower’s Log, May 1928. Photographs: old 
Spanish settee, p. 29; drawing room, p. 30; li- 
brary fireplace with portrait of Charles III above, 
p. 30; library, showing bookcases and dark 

paneling, p. 33. A copy is in MLKW. 

Hope Ridings Miller, op. czt. Photographs: exterior, p. 
106; patio, p. 108; ballroom, pp. 110-11; draw- 
ing room, p. 112; patio detail, Our Lady of the 
Kings, p. 113. 
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2829 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
The Embassy of Mexico 


The embassy is located on the east side of Six- 
teenth Street between Fuller and Harvard 
Streets, in Square 2577, on lot 38. The property 
was originally lots 7, 8, 9, 24, 25 and 26, and 
parts of lots 10 and 23 in Block 20 of Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision of Meridian Hill. 


History 


Franklin MacVeagh of Chicago, trained as a 
lawyer, had given up his legal career early in life 
to become a wholesale grocer. He made a for- 
tune and was thus able to travel frequently and 
indulge his hobby of studying architecture. In 
1885 he commissioned H. H. Richardson to de- 
sign his Chicago house. When MacVeagh ac- 
cepted the position of Secretary of the Treasury 
in Taft’s cabinet in 1909, he moved to Washing- 
ton and leased the so-called “Pink Palace” at 
2600 Sixteenth Street, one of the elaborate resi- 
dences George Oakley Totten had designed for 
Mrs. John B. Henderson. His wife, Emily, per- 
haps finding a Totten house a bit banal after liv- 
ing in one by Richardson, decided that they 
should have their own home. Moreover, she con- 
ceived the idea of building the new residence se- 
cretly and presenting it to her husband as a 
Christmas present. She hired Nathan Wyeth as 
her architect and arranged to have the property 
(little more than a block away from the house in 
which they were living) held in trust by the 
American Security and Trust Company so that 
her identity would not be revealed. The land was 
purchased in 1909 in five transactions: lots 9 and 
24 from James Wilson of California; parts of lots 
10 and 23 from Mrs. Henderson; lots 7 and 8 
from the children and grandchildren of James 
G. Blaine; lot 25 from Henry Lewis of Chicago; 
and lot 26 from Robert Scammell. The property 
was then combined to form lot 38. 


At the time Mrs. MacVeagh was buying her 
lots, the Pullman house, also designed by Wyeth, 
was under construction at 1125 Sixteenth Street 
(see text). Whether or not Mrs. MacVeagh chose 
her architect on Mrs. Pullman’s recommenda- 
tion is not known; however, the two women were 
both Chicagoans, about the same age, and very 
possibly acquainted. It is also likely that Mrs. 
MacVeagh already knew of Wyeth, as their fath- 
ers were both Chicago bankers. 

The building permit was issued in January 
1910. George A. Fuller was the builder, and the 
cost was estimated at $120,000. However, an un- 
identified newspaper clipping in Nathan Wyeth’s 
scrapbook states: “In its completed state the 
structure will cost more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars.” This is not unlikely; such items as 
the large stained glass window lighting the stair, 
the elaborate music room with its painted deco- 
rations and pipe organ, the gold leaf walls and 
ceiling in the drawing room and tapestry cov- 
ered walls in the library all attest to the fact that 
it was an expensive house. (See Architecture.) 

Soon after Mr. MacVeagh received his Christ- 
mas present he and his wife gave a supper and 
ball in honor of Helen Taft, the President’s 
daughter. The event was widely reported in the 
newspapers; another account ws given by Henry 
White, who wrote his wife on 18 February 1911: 


Afterwards [following dinner with Henry 
Adams] I went to Mrs. MacVeagh’s ball — the 
house is very large and roomy, but I do not ad- 
mire the decorations. The electric light went out 
and could not be restored and as they had no 
candles and very little gas, the situation seemed 
quite serious though I must say it in no way 
seemed to damp the ardor of the dancing people 
and guests in general. 

Mrs. Henderson was equal to the occasion, 
went home and knocked up her factotum the 
chef with whom she invaded the French Embassy 
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Residence nearing completion 


c. 1911 
Library of Congress 
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numerous examples of native ceramic, iron and 
silver work. 

Yela Gunther apparently did some work in the 
conservatory in 1925 (see Architecture) but it took 
on its present appearance in 1938 with the ad- 
dition of the colorful Puebla tiles. Around the 
room near the ceiling are the coats of arms of 
the Mexican states and over the entrance to the 
dining room the coat of arms of the Republic of 
Mexico. The two great Mexican volcanos—Po- 
pocatepetl and Ixtacihuatl—are also depicted in 
painted tile. 

In 1942 a second chancery addition was added 
to the south of the residence, at right angles to 
the first addition. The architect was Marcus Hal- 
lett, according to plans on file at the embassy; 
there is no building permit for the work in Gov- 
ernment files. Air conditioning was added in 
1948; since then there have been no major 
changes. 


Architecture 


The beaux art architect alternated or com- 
bined styles often according to whim; to do so 
successfully placed a considerable demand on 
his imagination and skills. The historian, with 
even greater trepidation, must sometimes at- 
tempt to trace the source from which the archi- 
tect drew his inspiration. 

At first glance, the MacVeagh house seems the 
product of a vague but unified Italian style. In 
actuality, the facade is layered: the first story 1s 
Italian, the second and third stories are English, 
and the crowning story is French, the amassed 
styles spanning several centuries. That Wyeth 
nevertheless achieved some success might be at- 
tribued to the uniformity of material and the 
choice of relatively severe mouldings and orna- 
ment. 

The first story resembles the late 15th century 
Palazzo della Cancellaria in Rome. The Tuscan 
carriage porch, a later addition but reflecting the 
style of the entrance hall, derives from the mid- 
16th century. Resemblance to Italy, however, 
ends with the first story, both as to detail and to 
proportion. Notwithstanding the Palladian mo- 
tif, the second and third stories are more appro- 
priately attributed to English antecedents. The 
third story is neither a mezzanine nor is it destin- 
guished as a major floor as might have been re- 
quired in Italy. This lack of delineation, coupled 
with the plain crossetted architraves of both sto- 
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ries and the double balusters for the second 
story balconies, suggests the 17th century al- 
though the actual proportion of opening to wall 
seems early Georgian. Proportionately, the 
fourth story is also an anomaly. In consideration 
of the general facade design, it would have been 
more understandbly treated as an “attic.” The 
windows, in a sense occupying the frieze of the 
building, would normally have been smaller than 
those below; instead, they are larger, which fur- 
ther dilutes the initial impression of an Italian 
palazzo. The cornice, itself, is not bold enough 
for the full height of the building. Therefore, 
the hipped roof is the means by which the ap- 
parent scale of the cornice is increased so as to 
serve more properly as the building cap, a not 
uncommon practice in Renaissance Italy. 

The residence was conceived on the extrava- 
gant scale of a small hotel with bedchambers ar- 
ranged in suites. The original spaces, each a 
surprise in itself, flowed one to the other as a 
series of subdued vignettes: the great “oak” 
stair connecting all four stories, the Louis XIII 
salon, a marvel of stencilwork and hand paint- 
ing, the cavernous dining room with its conserv- 
atory, the fifty-foot library enhanced by unique 
ceiling stencils, and the “gold room.” This 
chamber prompted the Washington Star (3-29- 
25) to comment that “Mrs. MacVeagh used 14- 
karat sheet gold, and the worth of it is almost 
equal to what an average man might produce in 
a lifetime.” 

According to a MacVeagh inventory, the inte- 
riors, especially the dining room and hall, were 
rich with old world tapestries and paintings. 
After the Mexican government purchased the 
property, the embassy eventually redecorated 
the house, altering it to reflect the arts of Mex- 
ico. The resulting changes included the work of 
several artists. Roberto Cueva del Rio was re- 
tained for the brilliantly colored murals which 
now enrich the stair hall, and Yela Gunther was 
chosen to paint oversized Mayan scenes and fig- 
ures on the dining room walls. Both the dining 
room murals and Mrs. MacVeagh’s 14-karat 
sheet gold have since disappeared. 


Opposite: 
After carriage porch addition 
Commission of Fine Arts, J. Alexander photograph 
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Roberto Cueva del Rio murals 
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Site: 

Orientation: the detached building faces west on a 
combined lot measuring 180’-2%” on 16th 
Street, 187’-8” on the north property line, 
196’—3” on the south and 180’-0” on 15th 
Street. The garage faces east on 15th Street and 
the chancery addition extends south overlooking 
16th Street. 

Paving: scored concrete elliptical entrance drive with 
granite curbing; concrete-paved garage entrance 
and parking lot. 

Chancery: the first segment of the one story chan- 
cery was begun in 1921; the second stage was 
added in 1942 as a three bay projection. Both 
stages reflect, in design and materials, the resi- 
dence first story. The original chancery addition 
supports a tiled roof terrace approached from 
the dining room conservatory within the resi- 
dence. 

Garage: the two story garage, also added in 1921, 
incorporates living quarters for three chauffeurs 
above a space for three cars. The garage has a 
limestone base, concrete steps, brick bearing walls 
and a bracketed cornice for the Spanish tile, 
hipped roof with tin deck. As designed, the street 
facade was to have had segmentally-headed doors, 
the back elevation enriched by semicircular- 
headed casements with voussoir lintels, and a sec- 
ond story Palladian window flanked by ocull. 
Both elevations, as built, were greatly simplified. 

Landscaping: flanking the pedestrian entrance from 
16th Street are clipped hedges which surround 
beds of rose bushes. The chain link fence pro- 
tecting the north lawn is masked by evergreens 
and shaded by a large crabapple tree. 


Exterior: 

Dimensions: above a raised basement the four story 
residence is capped by a low hipped roof and 
measures 65’—6" from the ground floor to the 
third floor ceiling. The three bay facade is 50’- 
9%" wide; the building depth is approximately 


133’-6". 

Foundations: steel reinforced concrete footings and 
slab. 

Structure: brick bearing wall with steel beaming. 


Walls: pressed, tan brick. Limestone torus base for 
battered brick walls to first story window sill. 
Limestone string course for first story and top 
story window sills and balustrade rail. Limestone 
for the second story corona base and, above the 
third story, a “cornicione.” 

Carriage porch: 21'-9'4" square addition, lime- 
stone; Tuscan columns, entablature and balus- 
trade. 

Loggia: third story loggia at center of south eleva- 
tion has semicircular-headed arcade with groined 
vaulting. Openings now glazed. 
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Carriage porch 


Balconies: original balcony for Palladian window 
removed. Carriage porch balusters match exist- 
ing balustrades. South elevation second story bal- 
conies are supported on Corinthian modillions. 
Loggia roof supports terrace balustrade for 
fourth story. 

Doorway: iron and glass marquise removed. Single 
riser to entrance flanked by cast iron standards 
each with opaque globe light. Semicircular- 
headed limestone entranceway for plate glass 
double door with side and semicircular transom 
lights. Glass set in decorative cast iron grille. 

Windows: casements with limestone crossette archi- 
traves. Basement windows have limestone lintels 
and iron bar grilles. Semicircular-headed first 
story openings have limestone architraves with 
splayed jambs; wrought iron grilles were applied 
sometime after construction. Second story has 
French doors with transom lights. Palladian win- 
dow has Tuscan three-quarter-engaged columns 
for responds and entablature. Exceptions in- 
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clude second story north elevation oculus, semi- 
circular-headed casement window between the 
first and second floors for hall stair, semicircular- 
headed French doors with transom lights and 
quatrefoil clerestory lights for conservatory, and 
double-hung windows for service areas. 

Cornice: limestone; bracketed 

Roof: Spanish clay tile for hipped roof with tin 
deck. Glazed conservatory roof. 

Chimneys: there are four, pressed brick chimneys 
with limestone Tuscan caps. 


Entrance and Stair Halls 


(Entrance lobby) Width: 28’—0" 
Depth: 15’-7” 
Height (approx.): 13’—9" 
(Stair halls) Width: (ground) 28’—0", (first) 26’— 
134”, (second) 21’-134” 
Depth: 29’-11” (varies slightly) 

The architect took 16th and 17th century details 
from various countries and applied them to a space 
which in proportion and scale betrays a much later 
period. Modern structural and mechanical innova- 
tions produce the groundwork for a stage descriptive 
of early 20th century society. In analyzing the incon- 
gruities of the baronial and not unpleasant effect it is 
important to point out that the northern orientation 
admits a soft although somewhat cheerless light. 
Without proper lighting and furnishings the four 
story space could have been dismal. For this reason 
the young muralist, Roberto Cueva del Rio was re- 
tained to paint the stair hall walls for the embassy, 
finishing the first exotic section, “Fiesta del Flores,” 
in 1933. (WP; 8-31-33) 

The initial impression given by the entrance hall is 
16th century Italian; the paired columns resemble 
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Entrance hall 





those screening the porch of the Palazzo Pietro Mas- 
simi in Rome. Here the resemblance ends. To have 
maintained the style, the unadorned ceilings should 
have been richly coffered, plastered, painted and 
gilded. The strapwork staircase further destroys the 
illusion of 16th century Italy. Its design and relation 
to the space is derived from 17th century England. 
The newel finial and somewhat novel use of strap- 
work for the balustrade is, of course, reminiscent of 
Jacobean design. The architect’s intention for the 
less dramatic features of the space is even more du- 
bious. There are at least four Renaissance window de- 
signs, as well as doorway surrounds which seem 18th 
century French despite their lack of strength and de- 
tail. 


Flooring: limestone. There are five, 54%” risers from 
the entrance lobby to the stair hall. 

Baseboard: 7”; wood painted white. 

Walls: plaster painted white. Paired, limestone, 
Tuscan columns screen entrance lobby from stair 
hall. 

Cornice: ogee, corona and cavetto. Ogee projects 
for stair hall doors. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: 9’-0" high mahogany doors; flat panels 
in ovolo moulding, ogee and fascia crossette ar- 
chitrave. 

Window: semicircular-headed casement in ogee ar- 
chitrave with spandrels. 


Hardware: brass doorknobs and espagnolette win- 
dow bolts. 
Lighting: “old brass,” single-light, bracket sconces 


which project 1’—-8". Standing, 8’-9”" high 
bronze altar candelabrum, central stem with six 
branches. 

Table: variegated tan marble; double consoles sup- 
port guilloche top 2’-8%" high by 6’—7" by 2’- 
10%” deep. 
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Stair Halls 


Stair: the stair rises to three floors. There are twenty- 
one 6%" oak risers to the first landing with two 
risers to the first floor; ten risers to the next land- 
ing, nineteen to the third and eight to the second 
floor; nine risers to the fourth landing, twenty to 
the last, and four to third floor. Pierced strap- 
work gesso duro panels, finished to simulate 
wood, are set in oak stiles and rails for the stair 
balustrade. 

Dado: similar strapwork panels complete the 2’—9” 
high dado for the stair and upper halls. 

Walls: the stair hall walls to the second floor are 
water color on wet plaster; the scenes painted 
from 1933 to 1941 by Cueva del Rio depict an- 
cient, colonial and modern Mexico. 


Third floor hall 


Dado: plaster painted white. 

Chair rail: 2’—9" high; oak, fascia. 

Walls: plaster painted white. 

Doorways: 8'-6" high oak doors; raised panels, 
fascia and ogee architrave. 

Windows (all floors): casement windows have lead 
cames for stained and/or crown glass; these are 
protected by exterior casements. 


Cornice: consoles and corona. 
Ceiling: cove recessed behind cornice for concealed 
lighting. 


Organ-works: mahogany casing 11’—3” high by 8’— 
114%” by 3’-2” deep, having “old brass” fish- 
scale grilles for doors separated by Ionic pilasters 
which support frieze, and corona and cyma cor- 
nice. 


Ambassador’s office 


2829 Sixteenth Street 


Ambassador’s Office: 
Width: 21’-04" 

Length: 29’-9'4" 
Height (approx.): 13’—9" 


The office, which faces south, is severe in charac- 
ter; its mahogany doors, semicircular-headed case- 
ments and white walls barely suggest Italy. Little is 
known as to the original finish or even whether the 
chamber was intended as one space. A sketch floor 
plan kept in the embassy archives shows it as two 
chambers, while one early description refers to it as 
the billiards room. 

Flooring: beige carpeting. 

Baseboard: 714"; torus and scotia cap. 

Dado: raised panels in bolection moulding. Panel- 
size registers. 

Chair rail: 3’—0" high; ogee. 

Walls: _ plaster. 


Cornice: cyma and corona. 

Ceiling: _ plaster. 

Doorways: 7’-11'%" high doors; raised panels, fas- 
cla and ogee crossette architraves with overdoor 
panels. 

Windows: casement, semicircular-headed, 5” deep 


jambs, fascia and ogee crossette architraves with 
flat-panelled spandrels. 

Lighting: two, six-light, “old brass” chandeliers with 
scroll arms and cushion pendant. 

Hardware: oval crystal doorknobs, “old brass” cre- 
mone window bolts. 

Bookcase: detached. Oak with glazed doors, 7'—6" 


high by 7’-10" by 1’-0%4" deep. Carved over- 
door drawers with portrait consoles to support 
cornice. 
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Music room 


Music Room: 

Width: 27’-9" 

Length (to organ wall): 41’-34" 
Height (approx.): 19’—0" 

The music room, the most richly ornamented 
chamber in the embassy, has both a southern and 
western orientation which assures almost constant 
sunshine throughout the afternoon. News articles 
contemporary to the early years of the house state 
that Mrs. MacVeagh received permission from the 
Department of Monuments in France to copy a cham- 
ber at Chateau Fontainebleau for her salon. Research 
has not as yet verified the story. However, the cham- 
ber seems only a sketch of the Louis XIII style rather 
than an actual copy; while the stencilling above the 
wainscot simulates tapestry, the ceiling is even less 
convincing, being too light and delicate and too spar- 
ing and hesitant for Louis XIII. A more proper 
scheme might have been one that utilized an intricate 
pattern picked out in rich deep colors. This would 
have had the effect of lowering the room height 
thereby creating a more intimate atmosphere. The 
mantel, however, seems the most contrived and dis- 
proportionate element in the chamber; it becomes 
ponderous in contrast to the fragile delicacy of the 
wainscot. 
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Music room 


Flooring: oak, common pattern. Pair of three 64” 
risers from main floor to stage. 

Baseboard: mahogany carpet board, 1” high by 334” 
deep. 

Wainscot: 7'-11" high. Flat wood panels in ogee 
moulding, painted slate grey and cream with 
gilding as ground for pastel green, blue and red 
canvas panels. 

Walls: burlap stencilled in colors similar but darker 
in hue to wainscot. Blocking divides cloth into 
“panels” centered by stencilled “escutcheon.” 

Cornice: egg and dart corona. 

Ceiling: “basket”-arched vault, ribbed and painted 
as in wainscot; interrupted by vault ribbing for 
French door in Palladian window. Recessed for 
cove lighting. 


Doorways: 10'—4" high pocket doors panelled and 
painted as wainscot; ovolo moulding above wain- 
scot. 

Windows: casements with transom lights and ovolo 


mouldings above wainscot. In the semicircular- 
headed recess for the organ is a stained glass ocu- 
lus, pinned for horizontal swing. 
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Lighting: six, two-light, torch and cornucopia Em- 
pire vermeil sconces. 

Hardware: brass. Door pulls and espagnolette win- 
dow bolts. 

Organ: cabinetry projects from north wall in three 
divisions having a central console board with 
flanking gilded and painted pipes above a 2’—3” 
high dado. 

Chimney: projects 1’-8”". 

Hearth: 8’—1" by 2'-6"; cream and tan stone. 

Firebox: 4’-10" high by 4’-6" by 2’-014" 
deep; fire tile. 

Mantel: cream and tan stone surround. Plaster, 
three-quarter-engaged composite columns 
support consoles for semielliptical lattice 
frieze entablature and shelf 8’—0” high by 
9’—5" by 1’-1" deep. 


Overmantel: semielliptical, with fleur-de-lys or- 
nament. 
Hardware: iron mesh screen and bronze, 5’- 


10” high andirons capped by cherub; per- 
haps 17th century European. 
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Music room 


Drawing Room: 

Width: 29’-11" 

Depth: 22’—0" 

Height (approx.): 19’—0" 

This chamber was known for many years as the 
“gold room.” Perhaps its southern orientation 1s all 
that remains from the years of the MacVeaghs. The 
walls and ceiling were originally covered in 14-karat 
gold foil which was replaced with pale brocade before 
1933. (WP: 8-31-33) The vision inspired by gold, 
however, conflicts with present hand-painted door 
and window architraves. Together with the nondes- 
cript cornice they lack the richness or quality ex- 
pected. The fine Adam mantel also would have 
seemed out of place, its style and color at odds with 
surroundings of a much more bold character than as- 
sociated with English interiors of the late 18th cen- 
tury. 

Flooring: oak, “Fontainebleau” pattern. 

Baseboard: (above a 1” by 3%" carpet board) 744"; 
ovolo cap. 

Walls: pale “antique gold” damask. 
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Drawing room, doorway architrave 


Cornice: dentil and corona. 

Ceiling: plaster painted cream and recessed behind 
cornice for lighting. 

Doorways: 10'-4” high pocket doors with flat panels 
in stiles and rails; 9” wide ovolo architrave with 
painted decoration in tan. 

Windows: casements with transom light and 9” wide 
ovolo architrave similar to doorways. 

Hardware: brass. Door pulls and espagnolette win- 
dow bolts. 

Chimney: projects 1’-11%4”. 

Hearth: 6’-10" by 1’-4"; grey marble with white 
insets. 

Firebox: 2’-7” high by 4’-5” by 2’-0” deep; cast 
iron lattice. Fitted with gas outlet. 

Mantel: black and white-striated grey marble 
surround. Grey marble mantel with white 
insets of guilloche and floral motifs. Shelf: 
4'-0" high by 7’-0” by 1'-4” deep. 

Hardware: brass. Eighteenth century. Rinceau 
fender, 2'-24%" high console and shaft andi- 
rons with matching equipment. 
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Drawing room Dining room 


Dining Room: 
Dining room ceiling Width: 33'-314" 
i E : ee fare ’ - Depth: 4(0'-0” 
Height (approx.): 19’-0" 

Described as the largest dining room in the city, its 
character might be loosely called 17th century baro- 
nial. Its style, however, eludes definition since, as with 
the rest of the house, it seems indeterminate and un- 
finished. Presumably, this is the result of redecora- 
tion, the extent of which is unknown. At present the 
style and proportion of the individual elements seem 
arbitrary and at odds. An indication of this is illus- 
trated by the columns flanking the conservatory. Scale 
and design seem contrived; a Corinthian column 
based on Vignola’s Five Orders supports a Tuscan 
entablature. The mantel is even more peculiar as it 
contrasts sharply with the delicacy of the wainscot 
gesso duro ornament. Rather than highly carved with 
figures in the style of late 16th century France or It- 
aly, the existing mantel seems composed of stock mill- 
work. The additional detail given the center ceiling 
panel, as well as the concealed lighting cove which il- 
luminates it, suggests that the panel may have been 
decoratively painted. It seems certain, too, that a 
chandelier was never intended, the present 18th cen- 
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Dining room 


tury fixture being, in addition, incompatible to the 
general character of its surroundings. Early descrip- 
tions and an inventory state that the walls were hung 
with tapestries and the floor covered by an oriental 
rug. This would probably have helped to create a rich 
Renaissance background for dining. 


Flooring: oak, “Fontainebleau” pattern. There are 
two, Cast stone steps with Greek key risers to con- 
servatory. 

Baseboard: 8", oak; fascia cap. 

Wainscot: 4'-10" high. Flat gesso duro panels set in 
oak stiles and rails, carved for heraldic shields 
and emblems and painted to simulate oak. 

Walls: plaster painted white. Composite columns with 
entablature blocks flank conservatory entrance. 

Cornice and Ceiling: dentil and modillion cornice, 
painted tan, divides plaster ceiling into nine 
panels, the center panel recessed with consoles so 
as to conceal lighting. 

Doorways: 10’-4" high pocket doors and 8'-5" high 
service doors; flat panels, fascia and cyma archi- 
trave with overdoor panel for cyma and corona 
cornice. Six-panelled glazed folding doors to 
conservatory; concealed in shuttered casing. 
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Windows: casements in fascia and cyma architrave 
with overpanel for cyma and corona cornice. 
Lighting: single, twenty-four-light, 18th century 

crystal arm and pendant chandelier. 

Hardware: brass. Door pulls and espagnolette win- 
dow bolts. 
Chimney: 

Hearth: 8’-0" by 2’-6"; tan and purple-veined 
cream marble. 

Firebox: 2'-9'4" high by 3’-4” by 2'-4” deep; fire 
brick. 

Mantel: tan and purple-veined cream marble 
surround. Plaster, paired and panelled pilas- 
ters support entablature shelf 4'-10" high by 
8’-4” by 1’-0” deep. Painted white. 

Hardware: bronze, 2’-11” high, 17th century 
mask and lion andirons. 
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Conservatory: 

Width: 28'-7" 

Depth: 26-24" 

Height (to east wall coping): 24’-1”" 

With both an eastern and southern orientation as 
well as a glass roof, the conservatory can be unbeara- 
bly hot and bright. The space, as remodeled in 1925, 
was decorated by muralist Rafael Yela Gunther. It 
was also intended that a “unique fountain of ebony, 
decorated with Aztec characters” occupy the center 
of the floor. (ES: 5-26-25) The fountain was appar- 
ently not installed, but in 1937 R. Cuerva received 
responsibility for a second remodeling which added 
the fine Puebla tiles and replaced the rectangular 
clearestory windows with quatrefoil openings. (WTH: 
4-6-43) 

Flooring: 12” square quarry tile, polished. 

Dado: 1’-11'%" high forming 1’-7” deep bench which 
conceals radiators. There are four 6” risers to 
roof terrace. 

Wainscot: 7’-1” high. 

Tiling: covering the dado, creating the wainscot and 
acting as window architrave are blue, white and 
gold ceramic tiles from Puebla, Mexico. Tiles 
glazed as shields depict Mexican states. Tile 
painting over fountain shows the mountains Po- 
pocatepetl (Soldier Watching) and Ixtacihuatl 
(Sleeping Lady). 

Walls: brick painted cream. 

Ceiling: metal structure supports hipped and glazed 
roof. 

Doorways: above dado are French doors with semi- 
circular transom lights. Cased opening to dining 
room, 11'-8" high. 

Windows: quatrefoil clerestory openings. 

Lighting: iron filigree, Spanish hanging lantern. 

Hardware: brass espagnolette bolts. 


Library 
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Library: 

Depth: 287-0” 

Length: 46'-6'4" 

Height (approx.): 16’-0" 

The library has windows on three sides which al- 
lows for cross ventilation and plenty of natural light. 
The latter is very necessary since the deep blues and 
browns make the chamber deceptively dark. 

As with the music room, the library is also said to 
have been copied from Chateau Fontainebleau. (ES: 
3-29-25) The notion seems improbable. In style it is 
more in the genre of art-nouveau than Louis XIII. 
Despite the “Gobelin” tapestries, it adheres more 
closely to the severity occasionally found in the British 
school of pre-World War I avant-garde design. It has 
very little ornament even about the mantel. The ap- 
parent richness is derived from the materials and 
more especially the tapestries as well as the unusually 
fine stencilled ceiling panels. The most important 
change to have occurred was the replacement of an- 
tique lighting fixtures with “Early American” or co- 
lonial hanging lamps. 

Flooring: oak, common pattern. 

Baseboard: 642", mahogany; ogee cap. 

Bookcases: mahogany with glazed doors. Height var- 
ies from 4’-1”" for lowest cabinets to 10’-1”" for 
tallest casings. 

Walls: overlaid tapestries in blues, gold and creams. 

Cornice: mahogany ogee. 

Ceiling: painted “golden” tan and divided into nine 
stencilled panels by panelled mahogany beams. 

Doorways: 8’-10” high pocket doors to hall; raised 
panels and block architrave with cyma cornice 
for raised overdoor panel. 

Windows: casements to door height; 7” deep jambs, Library 
block architrave with cyma cornice for raised ov- 
erdoor panel. East wall lead came casements with 
stained glass plaques and raised overpanel of ma- 
hogany. 

Lighting: six, four-light, brass chandeliers, not con- 
temporary to house. 

Hardware: brass. Door pulls and cremone window 
bolts. 

Desk: oak double desk with drawers along both 
lengths, 2’-5” high by 9’-0” by 5’-5" deep; red 
leather top inlay. 

Chimney: projects 1’-534". 

Hearth: 6’-8” by 2'-2"; slate. 

Firebox: 4'-44" high by 4’-0” by 1’-9”" deep; cast 
1ron. 

Mantel: mahogany consoles support mantel frieze 
and shelf 7’-10" high by 8’-6%" by 2'-0'%" 
deep. 

Overmantel: mahogany; raised panel. 

Hardware: cast and wrought iron screen and 3’- 
0” high andirons; Spanish. 





Library 
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Biographies 


NATHAN WYETH See text: 1125 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. 


FRANKLIN MACVEAGH (1837-1934), the son of 
Major John and Margaret (Lincoln) MacVeagh, 
was born near Phoenixville, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, where his father was a prosperous 
farmer. The National Cyclopedia of American B1- 
ography refers to the MacVeaghs as an “ancient 
and rugged Scottish family,” while the Dictionary 
of American Biography relates that an ancestor of 
Franklin MacVeagh came from Ireland to Phil- 
adelphia about 1689. 

Franklin was graduated from Yale in 1862 
and from Columbia Law School in 1864. He 
practiced law in Philadelphia, in his brother 
Wayne’s office, for a short time, but soon aban- 
doned his career for reasons of health. His own 
reasons for abandoning law were two: “first, to 
lead a life of pecuniary ease; and second, to have 
done with ill health.’ 

MacVeagh went to Chicago in 1866 and en- 
tered the wholesale grocery business, soon be- 
coming a partner in a firm. The business was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1871. MacVeagh 
involved himself in relief work and then, as 
funds permitted, set up his own firm, Franklin 
MacVeagh and Company. This firm eventually 
became one of the largest establishments of its 
kind in the country. 

MacVeagh, a director of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago for twenty-eight years, 
was also very much involved in civic affairs. He 
was the founder and first president of the Citi- 
zens’ Association of Chicago and active in bring- 
ing about reform in the city government. 
MacVeagh was vice president of the Civil Service 
Reform League of Chicago (1884-85), presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bureau of Charities (1896- 
1904), and a trustee of the University of Chicago 
(1901-13). He was also a founder and for many 
years president of the Municipal Art League of 
Chicago and a member of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 

In politics Franklin MacVeagh followed the 
dictates of his own mind and was never a party 
man. A Republican in his early years, he left the 
party in 1884. In 1894 he was the unsuccessful 
Democratic nominee for the Senate, but in 1896 
expressed his opposition to William Jennings 
Bryan’s free silver policy and eventually re- 
turned to the Republican party. Late in life, 
however, he switched again and supported 
Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency in 1928. 
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It was during the Republican administration 
of William Howard Taft that MacVeagh was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Although he had long 
been a director of a Chicago bank, he had had 
little actual banking experience and made no 
major contributions to fiscal policy during his 
tenure. His forte was administrative reform, and 
his maverick politics helped bring some progres- 
sive views into Taft’s conservative cabinet. The 
President is said to have characterized him as 
“a little tinged with insurgent doctrines.”® 
However, MacVeagh supported Taft rather than 
Roosevelt in 1912. He was an eloquent speaker 
and also wrote a number of articles, principally 
on municipal, civil service, and banking reform. 

MacVeagh was married in 1866 to Emily 
Eames of Chicago. They had five children, but 
only one survived early childhood, a son named 
Eames. 


BRECKENRIDGE LONG (1881-1958), lawyer and 
diplomat, was the son of businessman William 
Strudwick Long and Margaret Miller (Brecken- 
ridge) Long. He was born in St. Louis, gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1904 (M.A. in 1909), 
studied law in 1905-06 at the St. Louis Law 
School (later Washington University) and then 
opened his law practice in that city in 1907, 
maintaining it until 1917. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed to the Missouri Code Commission, 
formed to revise the state’s judicial procedure. 
A Democrat, Long waged a five year battle in 
Missouri for the League of Nations, and at the 
Democratic convention in 1916 aided in drafting 
the foreign policy plank and the slogan, “He 
kept us out of war,” which helped win re-elec- 
tion for Wilson. 

During Wilson’s second term Long was third 
Assistant Secretary of State, acting for brief pe- 
riods as Secretary, and on occasion serving as the 
President’s personal representative. When the 
German ambassador declared his Government’s 
intention to carry on unrestricted submarine 
warfare, it was Long who was assigned to escort 
him to New York to board a ship for Germany. 

Long leased the MacVeagh house in 1918 and 
resigned from Government service in 1920, after 
running unsuccessfully for the Senate. He 
opened a law practice in Washington, specializ- 
ing in international law until his retirement in 





2Quoted in the DAB from The Thirty Years Record of the Yale Class of 
1862. 

3Quoted in the DAB from A. W. Butt, Taft and Roosevelt, the Intimate 
Letters of Archie Butt (1930), Vol. 1, p. 355. 
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1938. He continued his political activities, be- 
coming floor manager for William Gibbs Mac- 
Adoo at the 1924 convention, and floor leader 
for Roosevelt in 1932. From 1933-36 he was Am- 
bassador to Italy and conducted negotiations 
concerning the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. Long 
performed further diplomatic services during 
the months preceding and following the begin- 
ning of World War II, and in 1940 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State. He served 
in that position until his resignation in 1944. In 
the same year he was a delegate to the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference. 

Long was a trustee of Princeton University 
(1937-41), a member of the board of directors of 
the American Peace Society and the Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation, and a trustee of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art. He received honorary law 
degrees from Washington University and the 
Lincoln Memorial University, and was decorated 
by Belgium and Italy. He was a member of nu- 
merous law and historical associations, and his 
social clubs in Washington included Chevy Chase 
and Metropolitan. Long also maintained a stable 
of race horses, and was a director of the Laurel 
(Maryland) Race Track. 

(Sources: NCAB: WWNC, 1926-27) 


Ambassadors from Mexico 


Ambassadors who have lived in 2829 Sixteenth 
Street are listed below, with a few selected bio- 
graphical facts where available.* 


MANUEL TELLEZ (1883-1937) began his career 
as a clerk in the foreign office in 1906. He was 
consul in Kobe for ten years and then chargé 
d’affaires in Tokyo, later serving in Peking. Tel- 
lez came to Washington in 1920 as first secre- 
tary, subsequently becoming chargé d'affaires 
before being appointed ambassador in 1925. It 
was Tellez who negotiated the purchase of the 
MacVeagh house for the Mexican Government. 
He was much admired in Washington and dur- 
ing a difficult period worked constantly for bet- 
ter understanding between the United States 
and Mexico. When he left in 1931 to become 
Minister of the Interior, Tellez was dean of the 
diplomatic corps. 
(WDN, 9-26-31; NYT, 5-24-37, 19:5) 


Jost MANUEL PuIG CassAURANC (1888-1939) 


*Sources of information on the ambassadors: The Embassy of Mex- 
ico; IWW, various years; Who’s Who in Latin America, 3rd ed.; pt. 1, 
Mexico, The Stanford University Press, California, 1946. Other 
sources are listed with the individual biographies. 
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joined the revolutionary movement as a young 
man and worked for the overthrow of Porfirio 
Diaz. He began his political career as a deputy 
(1922-24) and then became Secretary for Edu- 
cation (1924-28), Secretary for Commerce and 
Labor (1928) and mayor of Mexico City before 
becoming Ambassador to the United States in 
1931. He was here a little over a year, returning 
to Mexico early in 1933 to become Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. In that same year he was also 
Mexico’s chief delegate to the seventh Pan- 
American Conference. 


FERNANDO GONZALEZ Roa (1880-1936) was ed- 
ucated at the National University of Mexico and 
was a member of several international commis- 
sions on territorial disputes, international debts 
and economic affairs. In 1933 he was a delegate 
to the World Economic Conference and counse- 
lor to the Foreign Office on international mat- 
ters. He was appointed Ambassador to the 
United States in the same year and remained in 
Washington until October 1934. 
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FRANCISCO CASTILLO NajerRA (1886-1954) was 
educated as a physician and then joined the 
Mexican army where he was a major in the med- 
ical corps and subsequently General of the Bri- 
gade. Later he was professor of medicine at the 
University of Mexico and the Army School of 
Surgeons. As a diplomat he was Ambassador to 
China (1922-24), Belgium (1927-30), Holland 
(1930-32), France (1933-34) and Austria (1934- 
35). Najera was president of the Mexican dele- 
gation to the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
in 1932 and attended several other international 
conferences, as well as representing the Mexican 
Government in the League of Nations Council 
(1933-34). He became Ambassador to the United 
States in 1935 and left in 1945 to become Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 1946 he was 
president of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil and later president of the National Academy 
of Medicine. 


ANTONIO ESPINOSA DE LOS MONTEROS (1903- 
1959), an economist, was educated in the United 
States at Sacred Heart College in Denver, Gettys- 
burg College, and Harvard University. From 
1927-36 he was chief of several governmental 
departments dealing with economic affairs, and 
professor of economics in the Secondary School 
of Mexico City and the National University of 
Mexico. Beginning in 1936 he was general man- 
ager and later director of Nacional Financiera, 
and in 1945 was adviser to the Mexican delega- 
tion to the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization. He was appointed 
Ambassador to the United States in 1945 and re- 
mained until 1948. Returning to Mexico, he be- 
came director of General Henriquez Guzman’s 
campaign for President of Mexico (1951-52). 


RAFAEL DE LA COLINA (b. 1898) received a B.A. 
and M.S. from the National University of Mex- 
ico and then entered the foreign service in 1918. 
His first assignment was to the consulate in Phil- 
adelphia, followed by positions in consulates in a 
number of other American cities from 1922-43. 
In 1943 he was appointed minister counselor in 
Washington and in 1948 became ambassador, 
remaining until 1953. In the 1940's de la Colina 
was also a delegate to several United Nations 
conferences on economic and _ rehabilitation 
problems and is presently Ambassador of Mex- 
ico at the OAS in Washington. He is a member 
of a variety of professional and social clubs in 
Mexico and the United States; including the 
Metropolitan and University clubs in Washing- 
ton. 
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MANUEL TELLO (1899-1971) entered the foreign 
service in 1924 and served as vice consul in sev- 
eral consulates in Texas and also in Antwerp; he 
was consul in Hamburg, Berlin and Yokohama. 
From 1933-40 Tello was a member of Mexico’s 
permanent delegation to the League of Nations. 
He also held positions in the Secretariat of For- 
eign Affairs in the 1940’s. He was a delegate to 
several conferences following World War II, and 
in 1953 was appointed Ambassador to the United 
States. He left Washington in 1958 to become 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


ANTONIO CARRILLO FLORES (b. 1909) was edu- 
cated in New York and at the National School of 
Jurisprudence in Mexico. He has been on the 
faculty of jurisprudence at the University of 
Mexico since 1932, and was head of the law de- 
partment in the Attorney General’s Office (1930- 
34) and in the Ministry of Finance (1935-36). In 
1933 he was joint secretary of the Supreme Court 
of Justice. Carillo Flores was also associated with 
the Bank of Mexico (1938), the Credit Ministry 
of Finance (1941-45), and the Nacional Finan- 
ciera (1942-52). From 1952-58 he was Secretary 
of the Treasury and then became Ambassador 
to the United States (1958-64). He left Washing- 
ton to become Secretary of Foreign Affairs, a po- 
sition he held until 1970, when he became 
director of the Fondo de Cultura Economica. 
Carrillo Flores has received several honorary de- 
grees (Lincoln College, Southern Methodist and 
Harvard universities) and has been decorated by 
over a dozen European and Latin American 
countries. 


Huco B. Marcain (b.1913), lawyer and diplo- 
mat, was formerly a professor at the National 
University Of Mexico (1947-51). He then en- 
tered government service, becoming director 
general of the sales tax bureau, a position he 
held later at the income tax bureau. He was also 
Assistant Secretary for Administration in the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce and then 
Under Secretary (1961-64). Margain was presi- 
dent of the National Committee for Distribution 
of Profits (1963-64) and chairman of the Na- 
tional Institute of Scientific Research (1963) be- 
fore becoming Ambassador to the United States 
in 1964. He left to become Minister of Finance 
(1970-73) and then Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom, before returning to this country as 
Ambassador for a second time in January 1977, 
a post he holds currently. 
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Ambassador Margain is married to the former 
Margarita Charles and is the father of three sons 
and three daughters. When Guadalupe Margain 
was married in Washington in 1969, the civil cer- 
mony following the religious rites took place in 
the Sixteenth Street house. 

(WP, 9-22-69) 


EMILio O. RaBasa (b. 1925) was trained as a law- 
yer at the Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
Mexico, where he was a lecturer for fifteen years. 
He then entered government service as a lawyer 
and held positions in the legal branch of several 
major departments. He has been a director of 
several banks and motion picture companies. 
Rabasa was Ambassador to the United States for 
only a few months—September 1970 to January 
1971—before being appointed Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, a post he held until 1975. 


JOsE JUAN DE OLLOQut (b. 1931) was a professor 
of economics at various Mexican universities and 
affiliated with the Bank of Mexico before be- 
coming head of the Department of Banks, Cur- 
rency and Investments, and then director general 
of credit in the Mexican Government. He was a 
director of several credit institutions and techni- 
cal organizations, and one of the executive di- 
rectors for Mexico in the Inter-American 
Development Bank (1966-71). Olloqui was direc- 
tor of the National Stock Commission in 1971 
before becoming Ambassador to the United 
States in that year. He remained in Washington 
until 1976. 


Huco B. MARGAIN, appointed 1977. (See above) 


Appendix 


Chain of Title 

1909 Deed 8 June, recorded 12 July; Liber 3246 fo- 
lio 264 

James H. C. Wilson et ux, Mary A., (of Cali- 
fornia) to American Security and Trust, 
‘Trustees 

“ ..Lots...(9) and... (24) in Block... (20) 
of Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of ‘Meridian 
Hill except the part of said lot ... (9) con- 
demned and taken for the extension of Six- 
teenth Street, by proceedings in District Court 
Case No. 580, in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia...” For $14,270.25 
Deed 11 June, recorded 9 July; Liber 3249 fo- 
lio 379 

Mary F. Henderson to American Security and 
Trust, Trustees 

“... parts of lots. ..(10) and... (23) in Block 
... (20) in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of 


1909 


1909 


1909 


1909 


1911 
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‘Meridian Hill’; beginning ... at the South- 
east corner of said lot ... (23) thence North- 
erly with the East line of said lot, 30 feet; 
thence Westerly in a straight line, and parallel 
with the South line of lots twenty-three and 
ten, to the East line of 16th Street, South to 
the South line of lot ten; thence Easterly with 
the South line of said lots ten and twenty-three 
to the beginning .. .” No price given. 

Deed in Trust 12 November, recorded 17 De- 
cember; Liber 3298 folio 81 

Margaret Blaine Damrosch and James G. 
Blaine, Jr. (of New York City), and Harriet 
Stanwood Blaine Beale, in their own right and 
as devisees under the will .. . of Harriet Stan- 
wood Blaine, deceased; and James G. Blaine 
Coppinger and Connor Walker Blaine Cop- 
pinger, also devisees . . . to American Security 
and Trust, Trustees 

“.. All of lots...(7) and... (8) in Block... 
(20) in Hall and Elvan’s subdivision of ... 
Meridian Hill, except so much of said lots as 
was condemned and taken for the extension 
of Sixteenth Street ...” No price given. 

Deed in Trust 15 November, recorded 17 De- 
cember; Liber 3298 folio 78 

Henry A. Lewis et ux, Harriet, (of Chicago) to 
American Security and Trust, Trustees 

“".. Lot... (25) in Block . . . (20) in Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision of Meridian Hill...” No 
price given. 

Deed in Trust 29 November, recorded 17 De- 
cember; Liber 3298 folio 80 

Robert S. Scammell et ux, Emilie, to American 
Security and Trust, Trustees 

“'.. Lot... (26) in Block .. . (20) of Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision of Meridian Hill...” No 
price given. 

Deed 20 June, recorded same day; Liber 3441 
folio 89 

American Security and Trust to Emily E. 
MacVeagh 

Recites transfer of parts of lots 10 and 23 by 
deed from Mary F. Henderson; and lots 9 and 
24 deed from James Wilson to American Se- 
curity and Trust for the sole benefit of a party 
of the second part, who paid the purchase 
money, with no trusts involved. 

Then recites the deeds in trust from Mar- 
garet B. Damrosch et al of lots 7 and 8; Henry 
Lewis’s sale of lot 25, and Robert Scammell’s 
of lot 26. 

Notes that in the last three of the above 
mentioned deeds in trust, no beneficiary was 
named, but in fact Emily MacVeagh was the 
beneficiary and paid all the purchase money. 

Then states that Emily MacVeagh now 
wishes all the above parcels of land conveyed 
to her in fee simple, discharged of all trusts, 
and notes that all parcels have been combined 
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and are now known as lot 38, in the combina- 
tion by American Security and Trust, Trust- 
ees, of lots in Block 20, Meridian Hill, as per 
plat recorded in Book 38, page 190, of the 
Surveyor’s Office records. 

Will of Emily MacVeagh, Admin. No. 23079 

With the exception of specific bequests, the es- 
tate went to husband and son in equal parts. 
Deed 1 July, recorded 18 July; Liber 4547 fo- 
lio 276 

Franklin MacVeagh, widower, and Eames 
MacVeagh, unmarried (of Illinois) to Sefton 
Darr 

“Lot ... (38) in the American Security and 
Trust Company’s combination of lots in Block 
... (20) ‘Meridian Hill’...” $330 in Inter- 
nal Revenue Stamps affixed. The rate before 
1 July 1940 was $.50 per $500, making the 
price approximately $330,000. (Sefton Darr 
was an attorney.) 

Deed 1 July, recorded 18 July; Liber 4547 fo- 
lio 280 

Sefton Darr to the Republic of Mexico 

Same land. 


1916 


192] 


1921 


Building Permits 

Owner: American Security and Trust Com- 
pany (Emily MacVeagh) 

No. 4064, 13 January. Permit to build 
Architect: Nathan Wyeth 

Builder: George A. Fuller Company 
Estimated cost: $120,000 

Four story and attic stone (limestone and 
granite), brick and steel residence. 

No. 4654, 25 February. Permit for storage 
shed 

No. 5430, 4 April. Permit for hoisting engine 
No. 232, 14 July. Permit for dumbwaiter 
Estimated cost: $1000 

No. 3210, 19 January. Projection permit 
Architect: Nathan Wyeth 

Estimated cost: $500 

To erect marquise: projections 8'-1'4”" by 9’- 
4” 


1910 


1910 


1910 
1910 


191] 


Owner: The Republic of Mexico 

No. 1211, 12 August. Permit to repair 
Architect: Clarence L. Harding 

Builder: William P. Lipscomb 

Estimated Cost: Addition, $25,000; altera- 
tions, $5000 

“To add chancery and make interior alterna- 
tions as per plans” 

No. 3629, 7 November. Permit to build garage 
Architect: Clarence L. Harding 

Builder: William P. Lipscomb 

Estimated cost: $14,000 


1921 


192] 
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1921 No. 4089, 25 November. Permit to repair 
Architect: Clarence L. Harding 

Builder: William P. Lipscomb 

Estimated cost: $10,000 

“To add porte-cochere.” Filed with the per- 
mit are letters from adjoining property own- 
ers, Trustees of All Souls Church and Mrs. 
John B. Henderson, granting permission for 
this addition. 

No. 258091, 6 January. Plumbing permit 
No. B144434, 13 June. Permit for fence 
Two chain link and barbed wire fences to en- 
close property. 

No. B160683, 18 August. Permit for fire es- 
cape 

No. B228871, 6 June. Permit to repair 

To change radius on south side of existing 
driveway from 3 to 10 feet. 

No. B237953, 27 February 

Identical to No. B228871 above. 


1943 
1966 


1967 


1972 


1973 


Architectural Drawings 


Site plan; on Surveyor’s Office plat. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 4064, 1-13-10. 

Projection plan, balcony; ink on linen. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 4064, 1-13-10. Scale: 4"=1'-0" 

Elevation, Sixteenth Street; blueprint. Filed with Per- 
mit No. 3210, 1-19-11. 

Half plan, marquise; ink on linen. Filed with Permit 
No. 3210, 1-19-11. 

Garage: on file at the Mexican Embassy are the fol- 
lowing blueprints, dated 1-18-21; all are \%” scale, 
except for plans, which are ‘/16" scale: longitudi- 
nal section, Fifteenth Street elevation, Sixteenth 
Street elevation, south elevation, ground floor 
plan, second floor plan (chauffeurs’ quarters). 

Conservatory: inside wall elevations; black line print. 
On file at the Mexican Embassy. Dated 9-20-37; 
scale: 1 mto.=2 cms. 

Second chancery addition: perspective of original 
building and both chancery additions; blueprint. 
On file at the Mexican Embassy; dated 3-21-42. 


Views 


LC. Photographs in geographic file, Washington, 
D.C.: Sixteenth Street facade, barely completed, 
marquise not yet in place; negative number not 
known. South facade, photograph taken when 
occupied by Lord Balfour in 1917; no negative. 

Hope Ridings Miller, Great Houses of Washington, D.C. 
New York: C.N. Potter, 1969, pp. 115-120. Pho- 
tographs: exterior, second floor stair hall, draw- 
ing room, music room, dining room, 
conservatory, library. 
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Tower from the southwest 


Sixteenth and Harvard Streets, N.W.., 
All Souls Church 


This church is located on the southeast corner 
of Sixteenth and Harvard Streets, in Square 
2577, on lots 20, 21, 22, and parts of lots 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 23 in Block 20 of Hall and Elvan’s 
subdivision of Meridian Hill. The property is 
now assessed as lot 43. 


History 


The present church building 1s the third in the 
history of Washington Unitarianism, the first 
having been erected in 1822 on the northwest 
corner of Sixth and D Streets, N.W., the site of 
the Recorder of Deeds building. The Unitarians 
had been meeting since 1817, but had not offi- 
cially organized until November 1821. They 
called the new group the First Unitarian Church. 
At that time they stated their purpose in organ- 
izing: 

We wish to exhibit here in the centre of the 
Union, at the seat of the National Government, 
not only the simple doctrine of pure Christianity 
but an example of religious republicanism, a 
model of an independent church, unfettered by 
human creeds and unawed by the mandates of 
Popes and Bishops, Presbyters and Councils, 
Synods and Sessions, and all the contrivances b 


which spiritual pride seeks to control the consci- 
ences of men.! 


Among the founders were men of both local 
and national significance: John Quincy Adams; 
John C. Calhoun; Charles Bulfinch, architect of 
the United States Capitol; William Winston Sea- 
ton, mayor of Washington; Joseph Gales (Senior 
and Junior), publishers and editors; and Judge 
William Cranch.? Charles Bulfinch was chosen 
to design the first church. It was a classic struc- 
ture with columned portico and steeple, and it 
served the Unitarians for over fifty years. One of 
Bulfinch’s sons, Stephen, became minister in 
1838. 

By 1877 the congregation had grown and the 
church had been reorganized. It was at this time 
that the name was changed to All Souls Church. 
A new building, Victorian Gothic in design, was 
erected at Fourteenth and L Streets, N.W. The 
architect was R. G. Russell; the builder was Rob- 


ert Fleming. The old church, with considerable 
remodeling, was used as the police court until 
1905, when it was demolished. 

The new church continued to attract promi- 
nent Washingtonians and national leaders, in- 
cluding William Howard Taft and a number of 
Senators, cabinet members and Congressmen. 
Frederick Douglass was one of the few blacks to 
attend the church frequently. Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Boston Unitarian minister and later 
chaplain of the Senate, often preached from its 
pulpit. Dumbarton Oaks, the Georgetown home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Blount, was frequently 
opened for church activities. All Souls Church 
became increasingly involved in community ac- 
tivities and established the first public kindergar- 
ten in Washington. By the turn of the century 
even the new church seemed inadequate. Taft's 
inauguration as President further aggravated 
the situation, and in 1911 property for a larger 
building was purchased at Vermont Avenue and 
K Streets, N. W. (ES, 4-10-11). This was aban- 
doned for some unknown reason and a site pur- 
chased on Sixteenth near R Street, just south of 
the Scottish Rite Temple. A design competition 
was held; the winning entry was the work of 
Wood, Donn, and Deming, local architects. 
Foundations for the Gothic style church were 
laid in 1913 with President Taft officiating at the 
Masonic ceremony. The building, however, was 
never erected; the outbreak of World War I 
turned thoughts, energies and money to war 
work instead. 

After the war attention was once again fo- 
cused on a new building. The decision was made 
to sell the property at Sixteenth and R and go 
farther out. In 1920 the present site was pur- 
chased, not without some objection by those who 
considered it too far from the center of the city. 
The site was purchased from Mrs. John B. Hen- 





‘Quoted by Laurence C. Staples in Our Unitarian Church in Wash- 
ington, a booklet published by All Souls Church, 1947; p. 1. 

2Judge Cranch is also claimed by the Swedenborgians; see text, 
1611 Sixteenth Street. 
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First Unitarian Church as designed by Charles Bulfinch 
1822 
Courtesy, All Souls Church 


derson. Laurence Staples described the occasion 
in his book, Washington Unitarianism: 


At Sixteenth and Harvard Streets, a very suit- 
able property was located. It belonged to Mrs. 
John B. Henderson, widow of a U.S. Senator 
from Colorado [sic]. Wishing to maintain what 
was then called “upper Sixteenth Street,” as an 
avenue of distinguished architectural quality, she 
invited Dr. Pierce and Dr. Percival Hall, Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College and Chairman of the 
Church Building Committee to call and discuss 
the matter with her. After a long evening, the 
contract for sale was agreed upon, with Mrs. 
Henderson simultaneously making a substantial 
contribution to the enterprise.” 


With the approval of the American Unitarian 
Association, which had offered financial aid for 
the project, a design competition was held. The 
jury, selected by the six competing architects, 
consisted originally of Cass Gilbert, Henry Ba- 
con and Charles Platt of New York—a very dis- 
tinguished group. For some reason not stated in 
church records, Platt was replaced by John Wyn- 
koop, also of New York. The requirements were 


All Souls Church 


that the design “should typify Unitarian ideas 
and ideals, harmonize with the architecture of 
Washington and fit into the surroundings of the 
chosen site.”* Warren P. Laird, head of the De- 
partment of Architecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania, prepared the program for the 
competition and was retained as architectural 
advisor. The six competing architects were: 
Coolidge and Shattuck, Boston; Paul P. Cret and 
Associates, Philadelphia; Allen W. Jackson, Bos- 
ton; John and Alan McDonald, Omaha; Putnam 
and Company, Boston; and George Oakley Tot- 
ten, Washington.’ The jury chose the design of 
Coolidge and Shattuck; unfortunately, the other 
competition drawings seem to have disappeared. 
The winning design was actually the work of 
Henry Shepley, soon to be made a member of 
the firm when it became Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch and Abbott. Mr. Shepley was a grandson 
of Henry Hobson Richardson. 

The building permit was issued in May 1922. 
Boyle-Robertson Construction Company was the 
builder, and the cost was estimated at $400,000. 
It was expected that the sale of the old church 
would help defray the costs; rather than pro- 
ceeding in this way, however, it was decided that 
it would be more profitable to demolish the 
building and erect a commercial structure on the 
site. This was done and the new building sold to 
the Buick Company for $350,000, netting the 
church about $165,000. Additional funds were 
raised by both local and national campaigns and 
a bank loan; the total investment came to 
$750,000. 

While the church was being erected the con- 
gregation met at the Knickerbocker Theater at 
Eighteenth Street and Columbia Road. After the 
tragic collapse of the roof of that building dur- 
ing a heavy snowstorm in January 1922, the use 
of Keith’s Theater on Fifteenth Street, down- 
town, was offered. It was there that services were 
held until completion of the new church, which 
was dedicated on Sunday, 26 October 1924. Both 
President and Mrs. Coolidge and Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Taft attended the morning service. 

In addition to the sanctuary and the necessary 
office and parlor space, the building includes a 
large auditorium, Pierce Hall. One of its features 
at the time of construction was a motion picture 





*Laurence C. Staples, Washington Unitarianism, A Rich Heritage. 
Washington, D.C.: 1970, p. 74. Mr. Henderson was a Senator from 
Missouri. 

Thid. 

All Souls Year Book, 1918 —1923, p. 42. 
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c. 1900 
Courtesy, All Souls Church 


booth, and the Sunday evening movie hour be- 
came a very popular activity. The silent movies 
of the day were augmented by music from the 
organ of the church at Fourteenth and L Streets 
which had been installed in the new building, 
with the console in the auditorium. Another 
item removed from the old church was the bell 
cast by Joseph Revere, son of Paul Revere, for 
the first church at Sixth and D Streets. At the 
time of casting, 1822, it was “warranted with 
suitable usage for one year.”® It is still in use 
today. 

The area under the sanctuary was intended 
for recreational use and was originally to have 
included a swimming pool. For financial reasons 
the space was not excavated until 1936, when 
money from an anonymous donor made possi- 
ble the completion of gymnasium facilities. The 


All Souls Church sanctuary, designed by R. G. Russell; dedicated 1877 
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architect was Ernest D. Stevens, a member of the 
church; the contractor was Boyle-Robertson 
Construction Company. 

A number of prominent Washingtonians were 
members of the Sixteenth Street church in its 
early years, among them Frederic A. Delano of 
the Planning Commission; Julius Garfinckel, 
merchant; and Dr. Percival Hall, president of 
Gallaudet College. Its most famous member, 
William Howard Taft, died in 1930 and was bur- 
ied in Arlington Cemetery after services at All 
Souls. More recent members or frequent wor- 
shippers have included Justice and Mrs. Harold 
H. Burton, Justice and Mrs. Wiley Rutledge, Jus- 
tice and Mrs. Hugo Black, Senator and Mrs. Paul 
Douglas, and Adlai Stevenson; currently in- 


6Staples, Washington Unitarianism, p. 9. 
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Proposed Gothic church adjacent to the Scottish Rite Temple 
1912 
From The American Architect, 26 June 1912 


cluded are Marion Barry, mayor of the District 
of Columbia, city council members Betty Ann 
Kane and Hilda Mason, and Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning journalist Richard L. Strout of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

No further alterations or additions to the 
church were deemed necessary until the 1950’s, 
when the lack of sufficient space for offices and 
educational programs, and the inadequacy of 
the kitchen and dining facilities began to be felt. 
Plans were drawn in 1954 by local architect R. F. 
Beresford showing a classroom wing paralleling 
the sanctuary on the south and connected to 
Pierce Hall. This was not built, nor was a church 
school on Girard Street designed by Douglas 
Stenhouse. Funds were raised for a remodeling 
program, however; and in 1965 the Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, firm of Grigg, Wood, and Browne 
was retained. Inflation brought costs well above 
the original estimate, but the congregation voted 
to go ahead and complete as much of the work 
as possible. Excavations were made in 1968 to 
build new facilities under the courtyard and the 
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north lawn. It was at this time that the terrace 
was built north of the sanctuary, covering the 
new basement classroom space. Alterations were 
also made in the kitchen, service areas, and of- 
fices. The plans show a three story chapel and 
classroom addition to be erected on the south 
lawn; this has not been built. The balcony in the 
sanctuary was also altered at this time to accom- 
modate the placing of a new organ, dramatically 
changing the appearance of the interior (see Ar- 
chitecture). 


The 1968 work was the last major remodel- 
ing. Recent building permits have been for base- 
ment toilet facilities, and for fire partitions and 
doors. 


Architecture 


All Souls Church is of unusual architectural 
importance to the city of Washington. The de- 
sign, as with the Scottish Rite Temple, was se- 
lected from several presented in competition. 
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All Souls Church, as built 
c. 1925 
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All Souls Church from the northwest, before addition of north terrace 
c. 1938 
Courtesy, All Souls Church 





All Souls Church 


Upon its dedication, a lengthy description ap- 
peared in an article written by Wallace Powers in 
1924 for The Christian Register. A subsequent de- 
scription adapted from the same article and 
quoted in the following passage was published in 
1970 by Laurence C. Staples. 


The design of the new church was Georgian 
Colonial, a style closely associated with the begin- 
ning of Unitarianism in America. From a num- 
ber of famous churches, the work of renowned 
architects, came the inspiration for the general 
arrangement and many details of the structure. 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields [1721-1726] in Trafal- 
gar Square, London, designed by James Gibbs, a 
pupil of Sir Christopher Wren, however, domi- 
nated the Shepley design, in particular the exte- 
rior. Only the Lion and the Unicorn on either 
side of the cartouche in the pediment of the por- 
tico were missing.’ 


According to John Summerson,® St. Martin 
became the prototype for Anglican parish 
churches wherever English was spoken in the 
world; dozens of examples appeared in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries over much of the 
eastern United States alone. Of course, by the 
20th century the professional architect was far 
removed from the 18th century builder who re- 
quired European pattern books in order to pro- 
duce “modern” styles that, once received in 
America, were often ten or twenty years out of 
date. The American beaux arts architect was 
schooled in historical styles through printed and 
photographic material as well as travel. He had 
hindsight, manueverability, technology and “so- 
phistication” at his command. In Shepley’s 
case, a highly competent “period” design was 
produced that in many respects mirrors St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields. Certainly from the exterior the 
two structures closely resemble each other. Gibbs, 
however, preferred floor plans and interior or- 
nament which reflected the popular baroque 
manner of his day. His elaborate plasterwork, an 
element almost totally absent in All Souls, was 
the product of skilled Italian artisans. 

In his history and analysis of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, George Birch states: 


Good as the western portico of St. Martin’s 
unquestionably is, it is but an adaption of the 
Pantheon, or of the Baths of Agrippa at Rome. 
In all London churches built in the closely fol- 
lowing years, we find that their architects had 
such magnificent ideas of vestibules, porticoes, 
and other adjuncts to the main building, that 
very often one-third of the whole area is occu- 
pice by them .... Externally (St. Martin] is well 

uilt of Portland stone; the spire is graceful, but 
its position sadly interferes with che fine por- 
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tico.... The internal effect of the church is un- 
doubtedly fine, ... but it has hardly the dignit 
of Wren’s work .... The ceiling is richly saree 


led, and decorated with raised plaster-work, 
scarcely of an ecclesiastical character, although 
cherubs and clouds are largely introduced; ie 
clouds being decidedly of the “pancake” vari- 
ety.’ 


Aside from its Roman portico, the choice and 
uniformity of material as well as its overall pro- 
portions produce in St. Martin a more Italian 
Renaissance or Baroque character than other- 
wise expected from Georgian architecture. Un- 
fortunately, the accumulative effect of material, 
proportion and character substantiates Birch’s 
criticism of the spire. This type of criticism rests 
on analysis by association. If the size and axial 
placement of a similar tower or spire would have 
seemed peculiar on a Renaissance church in It- 
aly, then by association that same tower should 
seem as unexpected attached to a structure of 
Italian Renaissance design built in England. 
However, the style and especially the character 
of All Souls Church make little obvious refer- 
ence to Renaissance Italy. The sense of reduced 
scale, the shortened portico and, moreover, the 
use of a more humble combination of materials 
help reduce the competition between building 
and tower and achieves for the spire of All Souls 
a credible design effect. 

Powers and Staples share the view that She- 
pley was influenced as well, if less dramatically, 
by a number of other churches both in the United 
States and England. The examples given, how- 
ever, are not convincing. Curiously, one impor- 
tant building with which the firm could easily 
have been familiar was not mentioned: St. Paul’s 
Chapel in New York City (1766 and 1794). Since 
the architect, Thomas McBean, was originally 
apprenticed to James Gibbs, a comparison seems 
all the more imperative.’® The brick and stone 
exterior as well as the doorway surrounds and 
stepped tower are in themselves fitting anteced- 
ents for All Souls. It is, however, the interior 
which offers the greatest opportunity for com- 
parison. Excluding the great chancel window, 
the design, style and ornamentation of St. Paul’s 


“Staples, Washington Unitarianism p. 75. 

8John Summerson, Architecture in Britain 1530—1830. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, revised and enlarged 1969, p. 207. 

°George H. Birch, F.S.A., London Churches of the XVII and XVIII 
Centuries. London: B.T. Batsford, 1896, pp. 151-153. 

°G.E. Kidder Smith, F.A.1.A., A Pictorial History of Architecture in 
America, New York: American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 1976, 
Vol. 1, p. 170. 
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North elevation drawing, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
From The Architecture of James Gibbs; London, 1728 
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St. Martin-in-the-Fields, from the northwest 
c. 1895 
From London Churches of the XVII and XVIII Centuries 
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Fifteenth Street elevation, with tower of Immanuel Baptst Church in background 


are comparable to the results achieved in the 
sanctuary of All Souls Church. 


Site: 

Orientation: All Souls Church faces west on a lot 
measuring 170’-1" on 16th Street, 170’-0" on 
15th, 186’—9" on the south property line and 
179'-6" on Harvard Street. This does not in- 
clude public space fronting 16th Street. 

Pavement: on axis with the portico is a flight of 
eight concrete aggregate risers to a shallow ter- 
race which serves as ground for the portico steps. 

Landscaping: maple trees at sidewalk curb. Low ev- 
ergreen bushes flank the north terrace and deci- 
duous and evergreen trees and clipped yews fill 
the south lawn on 16th Street. 


Exterior: 

Dimensions: including the raised basement, this two 
story structure measures 52’—0” from grade to 
roof ridge; the spire is 160'—0" high. The sanc- 
tuary measures 64’—0" across its three bay front 
by 100’-0"” deep. Excluding the hyphens, the 
south wing measures 43’—4" by 84’-7" deep 
and the north wing 43’-4" by 81’-6" along 
Harvard Street. 


concrete footings and slab. 

the east elevation on 15th Street is flanked 
by a continuous service areaway bordered by iron 
railings. 

Structure: 
walls and steel beams. 


Foundations: 
Areaway: 


concrete retaining walls, brick bearing 


Walls: the church sanctuary has a limestone base for 
Flemish bond brick walls and limestone Corin- 
thian pilasters. (The base cap continues about the 
whole building.) Columns in antis flank the re- 
cessed entrances for the north and south vesti- 
bules. The wings are Flemish bond brick, accented 
with limestone quoines. The wings and the sanc- 
tuary share a limestone string course which ap- 
parently defines the line of the second story 
floor. The west wall of the south wing is centered 
by a limestone statuary niche flanked by half-en- 
gaged Ionic columns for a broken segmental 
pediment. On 15th Street, connecting the two 
wings and screening the court, 1s a one story hy- 
phen, enriched by nine, shallow semicircular- 
headed arches for windows and doors. 

Terrace: the north terrace serves as roof for a raised 
basement addition. The brick addition 1s built to 
the height of the north wing door sill. There are 
limestone risers from the sidewalk to the con- 
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Harvard Street entrance, north wing 


Founders Court entablature. 

Roof: slate with copper coping. The sanctuary roof 
is gabled, its chancel copper-covered. The wings 
are hipped. 

Chimneys: there are a pair of brick chimneys which 
flank the sanctuary chancel. 

Spire: brick with limestone trim. Rising above the 
sanctuary roof, each base elevation is pierced by 
an oculus. The base carries a pilastered super- 
structure. The Ionic pilasters flank semicircular- 
headed louvered openings and support corner 
urns and clock tablets with pediments below an 
octagonal lantern of half-engaged Corinthian pi- 
lasters capped by a panelled spire. 


Vestibule: 
Width: 56’-6" 
Depth: 16’-74" 
Height: 12’—0" 


Flooring: quarry tile, 854” squares. 

Baseboard: 6%", wood; fascia painted maroon, sco- 
tia cap 

Chair rail: 3’—0" high; fascia and cyma. 

Walls: _ plaster. 


All Souls Church 





Cornice: ovolo, corona and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster. 

Doorways and doors: wood painted brown. Central 
door to street 11’-8” high; side doors 10’—2” 
high. Raised panels, fascia and ogee architraves. 
Perpendicular to the entrance are semicircular- 
headed archways for matched flanking stairs to 
the sanctuary balcony 

Stairs: there are six, 7” risers to the first landing and 
ten to the second. The balcony door sills are an 
additional riser. The wood stair has an open 
stringer with scrolls, turned balusters and ma- 
hogany railings. 


Sanctuary: 

Width: 58’-7" 

Depth (not including chancel): 75’—9" 

Height (aisle at wall): 10’-4%" 
(balcony at spring of vault): 10’—10" 


The sanctuary is painted pale peach with antique 
white trim. It reflects some of the best devices used in 
18th century New England interpretations of Wren 
and Gibbs. In style and detail, however, it is less bold 
than the former and more serenely plain than the lat- 
ter architect’s work. Unlike its English counterparts, 
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Terrace entrance to north wing 


Sanctuary, looking southwest 


South stair, vestibule 
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Sanctuary with pulpit 
Before 1968 
Courtesy, All Souls Church 


wherein the pulpit is usually off-center and actually 
separate from the structure, the sanctuary of All 
Souls is completely symmetrical about a central east- 
west axis. Windows on both the north and south allow 
for abundant natural light: direct and crisp during 
the fall and winter months, warm and mostly indirect 
in the spring and summer when the sun is at its ze- 
nith. 

Many of the chief elements in the sanctuary were 
inspired by 18th century New England churches. To 
its detriment, however, well-intentioned alterations 
have greatly damaged the integrity of the design. Ac- 
cording to Staples, the beautifully detailed casing for 
the three-manual Skinner organ built over the sanc- 
tuary entrance had much in common with that of St. 
Paul’s Church in Philadelphia, the clock centered in 
its balcony duplicating one in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton."? In 1968 the bowed balcony was enlarged and 
rebuilt when the Skinner organ was removed so as to 
accomodate a contemporary instrument of much 
greater size. The result is extremely unfortunate. 

Apparently, changes were made to the chancel end 
of the sanctuary, as well: 
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With the damask curtain in the background, 
the pupa recalls the First Church in Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, planned by the architect Charles 
Bulfinch.” 


For unknown reasons, the draped, semicircular 
headed archway which once silhouetted the pulpit 
has been removed. Fortunately, the fine, elevated 
pulpit remains and may be compared more precisely 
with another one of great distinction built in 1785 for 
the Rocky Hill Meetinghouse of Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Flooring: quarry tile, 854" squares. 

Baseboard: 6%4", wood; fascia painted maroon, sco- 
tia cap. 

Walls: plaster. Bays separated by 4’-8” high wood 
pedestals which support fluted Corinthian col- 
umns and entablature blocks. Columns (16’—9” 
on center) connected by raised panel balcony bal- 


"Staples, Washington Unitarianism, p. 75. 
Wallace H. Powers, “Washington Unitarians Dedicate Their 
Church,” The Christian Register. 6 November 1924, p. 1070. 
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Sanctuary with setting for original organ 
Before 1968 
Courtesy, All Souls Church 


ustrade. Semielliptical chancel divided into five 
bays by Corinthian pilasters with entablature as 
spring line for semielliptical arch with keystone. 

Ceiling: plaster. Semielliptical nave vault with three 
acanthus lighting rosettes, dropped for ventila- 
tion outlets. Ground floor aisle ceiling slopes for 
balcony. Groin vaults of balcony supported on 
columns and elaborated corbels (consoles with 
entablature blocks). 

Doorways and doors: 6’-11%" high raised panel 
doors painted brown; 8’—0%" high central dou- 
ble doors from vestibule partially glazed; 2’- 


27 





5%" jambs. Double fascia and ogee architraves. 
Balcony exits: metal architraves and doors re- 
place original woodwork except for southeast 
exit which retains its overdoor panel. The corona 
cornice for the panel separates the door from a 
semicircular-headed clerestory window. 
Windows: double-hung. Segmentally-headed 
ground floor windows and semicircular-headed 
balcony windows; both sets recessed in 84” jambs. 
Lighting: there are two, three-tiered, thirty-light, 
bronze-finished chandeliers. The aisles have brass 
and pressed glass bowl ceiling lights, apparently 
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Sanctuary after remodeling 
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Sanctuary with new organ, remodeled balcony, and narrowed spacing between pilasters 
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Detail, organ and choir loft North balcony, sanctuary 
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Left stair to pulpit dias Vaulting support at balconies 
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Corinthian column with pedestal and entablature block 


new; the balcony has six-light, bronze-finished 
chandeliers. 

Organ loft and choir balcony: over entrance from 
vestibule. Tuscan columns support balcony pro- 
jection. 

Chancel: 27'-0%" wide by 7'-8” deep. Raised up 
on a two riser dias is a semielliptical mahogany 
pulpit placed on axis with the center aisle and 
approached by a symmetrical pair of stairs each 
with seven, 6%” risers, spiral newel, turned bal- 
usters and mahogany rail. 

Benches: 3’—0" high from floor to back rail. The 
sanctuary has twenty rows of benches and the 
balcony has three. 





Ida May Gale Memorial Library (first floor, north 
wing): 

Width: 15’—-0" 

Length: 34’-314" 

Height: 11’—10" 

The plainly finished library is Georgian in style al- 
though obviously schematic in character. Painted pale 
yellow with woodwork glazed brown, the room re- 
ceives direct morning light from its northeast orien- 
tation. 


Flooring: 24” oak; common. 

Baseboard: 6”, pine; fascia and scotia. 

Walls: _ plaster. 

Bookshelves: built-in; 104%” deep by 4’-6” high, 
pine. 

Cornice: corona with ogee, scotia and cyma mould- 
ings. 

Ceiling: _ plaster. 

Doorway and doors: double doors 7’—0" high, ma- 
hogany. Fascia and cyma architrave. 

Windows: double-hung, 10%” jambs; wood lattice 
conceals registers beneath 2’—7" high “sills.” 

Chimney: projects 2’-444"; wood casing. 
Hearth: herringbone brick, 5’—-0" by 1’-34". 
Firebox: brick, 3’-0" high by 3’-6” by 1’- 

0%" deep. 
Surround: cast stone crossette. 
Mantel: panelled pilasters support entablature 
shelf 7’-4” wide by 4’-11" high. 

Overmantel: raised panel in crossette surround 


flanked by panelled pilasters. 
Charles Warren Hills Parlor (second floor, north 


wing): 

Width: 21’-2” 
Length: 37’—10" 
Height: 11’—9” 


The parlor is finished in a more convincing Geor- 
gian manner than the other secondary spaces. Painted 
cream, its northwest orientation assures summer 
afternoon and early evening sun. 


Flooring: 24”, oak; common. 

Baseboard: 5%", wood; fascia painted black, 
moulded cap. 

Chair rail: 3’-1" high, wood; applied fascia with 
thumb moulding. 

Walls: plaster. Built-out 1’-6” for north wall cabi- 
nets and window seat. 

Cornice: dentil, bracket and cyma. 

Ceiling: plaster painted white. 

Doorways and doors: 6’—11” high raised panel door 
in double fascia and cyma architrave. Original 
doorway to hall replaced by metal door and ar- 
chitrave. 

Windows: double-hung. Raised panel, 11” jambs. 

Lighting: two, five-light, brass and opaque globe, 
contemporary chandeliers; four, four-light, 
bronze-finished sconces. 

Chimney: project 1’-1'4". 

Hearth: 5’—4” by 1’-6”; herringbone brick. 
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Ida May Gale Memorial Library 


Pierce Hall auditorium, mantel 
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Firebox: 3’-1" high by 4’-8”" by 1’-3” deep; 


brick. 
Surround: plaster painted black within wood 
crossette. 


Mantel: tablet and acanthus consoles support 
moulded shelf 5’—0" high by 6’-94" by 6" 
deep. 

Overmantel: applied crossette. 


Pierce Hall Auditorium (south wing): 
Width: 39’-3 4" 
Depth: 66’-3 4" 
Height (first floor): 11’—4” 
(balcony floor): 11’-3 4" 

Pierce Hall is the second most important space de- 
signed for All Souls Church. The hall or auditorium 
has a lightness which reflects more the Federal period 
than the Georgian. Painted yellow with cream trim, it 
was built on an east-west axis, having large windows 
to admit natural light from the east, north and south. 
The original bronze and alabaster bowl ceiling lights 
have been replaced; the memorial organ console has 
been removed. 


Flooring: 2 4%”, oak; common. 


Baseboard: 6”, wood; fascia painted with scotia cap 
painted cream. 
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Charles Warren Hills Parlor, looking southwest 
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Pierce Hall auditorium 
c. 1940 
Courtesy, All Souls Church 


Founders Court, north arcade and loggia 
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Founders Court, south arcade and auditorium 


Dado: plaster with the exception of raised panels at 
stage wall and flat panels flanking both chimney 
mantel and nook opposite. 

Chair rail: wood, 3’—0" high, level with stage floor; 
bead, fascia and ogee. 

Walls: plaster; recessed for doors and windows, Ex- 
ception: street entrance reception area, screened 
from the auditorium by Tuscan columns and pi- 
lasters, having applied ovolo mouldings. A cros- 
sette panel backs the 1’—6” deep nook; concealed 
baseboard length cabinets flank both the mantel 
and nook. 

Balcony: an ovolo, corona and cyma base supports 
a raised panel balustrade interrupted by pedes- 
tals for Tuscan columns. 

Stage: the proscenium projects 6’—0" into the au- 
ditorium. The stage opening, 24’—0" wide, has a 
fascia and cyma architrave. The side walls are 
pierced for a matching set of organ pipes. The 
organ has been removed. 

Doorways and doors: the 7’—0" high double doors 
are wood painted brown, each having raised 
panels and a post and lintel architrave on a semi- 
circular-headed ground within a 6” jamb. The 
street entrance is flanked by paired Tuscan pilas- 
ters. 








Windows: 
semicirular heads and 9 4” jambs. 


double-hung. Those facing south have 


Entablature: plain architrave and frieze with denti- 
culated cornice. 

Ceiling: plaster. There are three circular air vents 
with decorative bronze grilles painted white. 
Lighting: six, ten-light, pewter and glass globe 
chandeliers have replaced the original alabaster 
bowl and bronze hanging lamps; there are four 
two-light brass sconces. The balcony has four, al- 

abaster bowl, bronze lamps. 
Chimney: projects 1’—6", not including pilaster. 
Hearth: 5’-1” by 1’-6"; herringbone brick. 
Firebox: 3’—0" high by 4'—2” by 1’-2 ” deep; 
brick. 

Surround: _ plaster painted black. 

Mantel: wood; glyph frieze with consoles for 
elaborated shelf 4’-11”" high by 6’—2 */4” by 
7” deep. 

Founders Court: 

Width: 32’—4 4" 

Depth: 58’-6" 

Pavement: brick paths divide grass court which is 


set 7” below quarry tile arcade floor. 
Base: 8”, limestone. 
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Walls: Flemish bond brick. Limestone Tuscan pilas- 
ters on pedestals divide the second floor into 
bays. 

Arcade: brick piers, 7'—5” to the spring line, sup- 
port semicircular arches for groin vaults. Each 
archway is 8’-11 4%” wide by 10’-9" floor to 
soffit. 

Terrace: string course for the second floor serves as 
both arcade cornice and base for limestone bal- 
ustrade. Balusters interrupted by Tuscan col- 
umns on pedestals for second floor east loggia. 


Biographies 


COOLIDGE AND SHATTUCK was a Boston architec- 
tural firm formed in 1915. It grew out of the 
successor firm to H. H. Richardson (Shepley, 
Rutan and Coolidge) and in 1924 was succeeded 
by Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott. 


CHARLES ALLERTON COOLIDGE (1858-1936) was 
the principal member of the firm. He was a na- 
tive Bostonian, the son of David Hill and Isabella 
(Shurtleff) Coolidge. Coolidge graduated from 
Harvard in 1881, where he was one of the orig- 
inal founders of the Lampoon, and then attended 
M.I.T. as a special student in architecture 
(1881-83). He worked briefly for Ware and 
Van Brunt and then joined the office of H. H. 
Richardson. When Richardson died in 1886, 
Coolidge and George Foster Shepley, another 
architect in the firm, together with engineer 
Charles E. Rutan, organized the firm of Shepley, 
Rutan and Coolidge to finish up the work in 
Richardson’s office and then begin their own 
practice. 

The firm was very successful, counting among 
its many projects the Ames and John Hancock 
buildings in Boston, several railroad stations, the 
campus plan and first buildings for Stanford 
University, campus plans for several other uni- 
versities, Harvard Medical School, the library at 
Brown University, a chapel at Vassar College, 
the public library and the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and a number of buildings for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. From 1892-1900 Mr. Coolidge 
resided in Chicago and was associated with 
Charles A. Hodgdon on projects for the univer- 
sity. 

After the deaths of both Shepley and Rutan, 
Coolidge took George C. Shattuck (1864-1923) 
as his partner. Shattuck, born in Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, had graduated in architecture from 
M.I.T. in 1888 and then entered Coolidge’s 
firm. When he became a partner, Shattuck acted 
as supervising architect and business manager. 
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Founders Court, north arcade 


He was noted for his close attention to detail and 
his conscientious attitude towards his work, a 
trait which was probably a factor in his prema- 
ture death at the age of fifty-nine in 1923, when 
All Souls Church was under construction. Proj- 
ects completed while Shattuck was a partner in- 
cluded the Boston Lying-In Hospital, for which 
the firm received a medal from the Boston Soci- 
ety of Architects, and a hospital and medical cen- 
ter in Peking for the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Coolidge was sent to China in 1917 to study the 
program and prepare plans for this work. Other 
projects were the Rockefeller Center for Medical 
Research in New York, the medical school for 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland and a 
similar project for Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville. 

With Shattuck’s death, Coolidge took on three 
partners; the firm became Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch and Abbott. The Shepley of this orga- 
nization was Henry R. Shepley, the son of Cool- 
idge’s first partner and the grandson of H. H. 
Richardson. The firm came to be identified pri- 
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marily with hospital and college building design. 
Its numerous commissions included such build- 
ings as the Rhode Island and Hartford hospitals; 
buildings for Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston; Lakeside Memorial Hospital, Cleveland; 
the New York Hospital and buildings for Cor- 
nell’s medical group, New York, which won for 
the firm the gold medal of the Architectural 
League of New York (1933); laboratories for the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research at 
Princeton and New York; the Marine Biological 
Laboratory and Oceanographic Institute, 
Wood’s Hole; the medical school at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Logan International Airport, 
Boston; and more than thirty buildings for Har- 
vard University, including the Lamont Library, 
the Fogg Art Museum and a large number of 
dormitories. 

Harvard invented a new honorary degree for 
Charles Coolidge in 1906, when it named him 
Doctor of Arts. He was also decorated as Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor of France, because 
of his position as American architect at the Paris 
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Founders Court, east arcade 


Exposition of 1899. Mr. Coolidge was a director 
and fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and president of the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects; trustee of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome; overseer of Harvard 
University and president of its Alumni Associa- 
tion; and president of the Massachusetts Society 
of the Cincinnati, among many other profes- 
sional, civic and social affiliations. 


In addition to his professional duties, Mr. 
Coolidge found time for his hobby of photo- 
graphing old gravestones. He privately printed 
a monograph, Gravestones in Boston and Vicinity, 
and presented the original to Harvard’s library. 
In 1889 Coolidge married Julia Shepley, sister 
of his first partner; she died in 1935. When 
Coolidge died at the age of seventy-seven he was 
survived by three daughters. 


HENRY RICHARDSON SHEPLEY (1887-1962) was 
largely responsible for the design of All Souls 
Church, according to the National Cyclopedia of 
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American Biography. Laurence Staples, executive 
director of the church from 1924—59, also sub- 
stantiates this statement.” Shepley, the son of 
George Foster and Julia (Richardson) Shepley, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1910 and from 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1914. After his re- 
turn from France he entered his father’s firm 
(Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge) and was made a 
partner after Shattuck’s death in 1923. He be- 
came increasingly responsible for design, and 
was the driving force in the organization after 
Coolidge died. At the time of Shepley’s death in 
1962, the firm was called Shepley, Bulfinch, 
Richardson and Abbott, as it is today. 

During World War I Shepley was a captain in 
the Air Service, and was responsible for building 
airfields at Clermont-Ferand and Orly. He also 
served in World War II, as chief architect-eng1- 
neer of the First Corps Area. 

Mr. Shepley was a member of numerous 
professional organizations. He was a fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, president 
of the Boston Society of Architects, vice presi- 
dent of the Beaux Arts Society of New York, and 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, and the National Academy of Design. He 
was a trustee of the American Academy in Rome 
and of the Carnegie Institution in Washington. 
Mr. Shepley was the recipient of many honors 
and awards, including the Legion of Honor from 
France for distinguished architectural design 
(1953), honorary degree of Doctor of Arts from 
Harvard (1957), the Gold Medal in Architecture 
from the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
for life work (1958), and a medal from the Neth- 
erlands Government for his design of a World 
War II American cemetery and chapel in Hol- 
land (1961). He was a member of several social 
clubs in Boston and New York, and of the Cos- 
mos Club in Washington. 

Henry Shepley married Anna Lowell Gardi- 
ner in 1919. They had five children: Henry 
Richardson, Jr. (deceased), Hayden Richardson, 
Robert Gardiner, Hugh (a present partner in the 
firm), and Anne. 

Both Charles A. Coolidge and Henry R. She- 
pley were members of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, Mr. Coolidge from 1933-36 and Mr. She- 
pley from 1936-40. 


(Sources: general information from the firm of Shepley, Bul- 
finch, Richardson and Abbott. Sources for Charles Coolidge: NCAB, 
Withey, files of the CFA, AIA library; obituaries: NYT, 4—2-36; 
AF, Vol. 64, May 1936, pp. 66, 68. Sources for George Shattuck: 
AIA], October 1923. Sources for Henry Shepley: NCAB, CFA, AIA 
library.) 
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Ministers of All Souls Church at Sixteenth and 
Harvard Streets 


Uxysses G. B. PIERCE (1865-1943) was born in 
Providence, Rhode Island and educated at Hills- 
dale College in Michigan. He studied for the 
Baptist ministry at Newton Theological Semi- 
nary but was dissatisfied with the orthodox 
teaching and decided to enter Harvard Divinity 
School. He soon became interested in Unitari- 
anism and after leaving Harvard served in 
churches in Iowa, California, and Ithaca, New 
York, before coming to Washington in 1901. His 
wife, who had also been ordained, served with 
him. 

It was under Dr. Pierce’s guidance that plans 
for the new church building were formulated, 
and through his constant effort that the building 
debt was steadily reduced. He encouraged the 
expansion of existing church activities in the new 
building and introduced new programs to meet 
the needs of an increased membership and bet- 
ter serve the community. 

Dr. Pierce was chaplain of the Senate from 
1909-13, succeeding Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
also a Unitarian. He was chairman of the board 
of visitors at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and a 
trustee of Howard University and Gallaudet Col- 
lege. He also served at various times as “1niversity 
preacher at Harvard, Cornell, and Vassar, and 
as director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Dr. Pierce was the author of two books: The 
Soul of the Bible (1907) and The Creed of Epitectus 
(1916). 


(Sources: Staples, Washington Unitarianism, and literature from 
All Souls Church.) 


A. PowELL Davies (1902-1957) succeeded Dr. 
Pierce when the latter died in 1943. Davies was 
born in England of Welsh parents. Educated at 
the University of London, he then attended its 
College of Divinity and upon graduation ac- 
cepted a Methodist pastorate in London. In 1928 
he and his wife came to the United States, where 
he was first assigned to two churches in rural 
Maine and then to a large Methodist church in 
Portland. He became a close friend of a Unitar- 
lan minister in that city and by 1933 had made 
the decision to change his affiliation. He ac- 
cepted a pastorate at the Community Church 
(Unitarian) in Summit, New Jersey, and soon be- 
came a leader within the denomination. 

Dr. Davies continued his vigorous and ener- 
getic leadership when he was called to All Souls. 
He traveled frequently, often speaking at col- 


Washington Unitarianism, p. 74. 
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leges or at ordinations, anniversaries, or other 
ceremonial occasions. In 1948 he went to Poland 
for the opening of a hospital and met the Czech 
patriot, Jan Masaryk. After Masaryk’s tragic 
“suicide”, Davies conducted a memorial service 
at All Souls, attended by over a thousand per- 
sons. His powerful and thought-provoking ser- 
mons attracted large numbers of people, the 
average Sunday attendance far exceeding the ca- 
pacity of the auditorium. It was at this time that 
the building of Unitarian churches in the sub- 
urbs began. By 1957 the debt on the Sixteenth 
Street building had been eliminated and other 
substantial gifts had increased the endowment of 
the church. This was the last year of Dr. Davies’ 
ministry; he died unexpectedly of a heart attack 
in September. 


(Source: Staples, Washington Unitarianism.) 


DuNCcAN How ett (b. 1906), is a native of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. He was graduated from 
Harvard College (1928), Harvard Law School 
(1931), and Harvard Divinity School (1936). His 
first ministry was at the Second Unitarian Church 
in Salem, Massachusetts (1934-38). Following 
this he was minister at the First Unitarian Church 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts (1938-46) and 
at First Church, Boston, from 1946 until he 
came to Washington in 1958. 

Throughout his life Dr. Howlett has been out- 
spoken on social issues. He came to All Souls at 
a time of rapidly changing social and racial pat- 
terns and during his ministry worked to inte- 
grate the needs of a changing community and 
congregation with the established patterns of 
church life. He was active in the civil rights 
movement and was named chairman of the D.C. 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Committee on 
Civil Rights. He was also a member of a number 
of other District of Columbia Councils con- 
cerned with the problems of youth and city 
neighborhoods. 

In spite of his social consciousness and his suc- 
cess in leading All Souls through a difficult pe- 
riod in its history, Dr. Howlett felt, in 1968, that 
the time had come for him to resign and turn 
over the ministry to someone younger, “whose 
basic ideas were formed since the Second World 
War.” The number of blacks attending All Souls 
and serving on church committees had increased 
substantially during Dr. Howlett’s ministry, and 
in his resignation statement Dr. Howlett said: 
“One of the strongest motives in my stepping 
down is the conviction that All Souls Church can 
and should take the lead in integrating the min- 
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istry of our Unitarian Universalist churches.” 
(Staples, p. 159) 

In addition to his ministerial duties, Dr. How- 
lett also gained a considerable reputation as an 
author. In 1954 he published Man Against 
Church—The Struggle Between Religion and Eccle- 
stasticism; in 1957 The Essenes and Christianity—An 
Interpretation of the Dead Sea Scrolls appeared. 
More recent publications are The Fourth American 
Faith (1964) and No Greater Love: The Biography of 
James Reeb (1966). He is currently working on a 
fifth book, The Critical Way in Religion, to be pub- 
lished in 1978. Dr. Howlett has been a member 
of the Harvard Overseers Committee (1940- 
62) and president of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety (1954-62). Boston’s Emerson College and 
Meadville Theological School in Chicago have 
both bestowed honorary degrees on him. 

After retiring and moving to Maine, Dr. How- 
lett became interested in tree farming and ecol- 
ogy and is a member of several national and state 
organizations working in this field. He has re- 
ceived numerous awards for his work, including 
citations from the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and the National Wildlife Federation. 

Dr. Howlett was married in 1943 to the for- 
mer Carolyn Abbott Chance; they have four 
children. Mrs. Howlett, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College and Yale Law School, has also 
been active in the church, becoming second vice 
president of the Unitarian Universalist Women’s 
Federation (1965) and president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Liberal Religious Women 
(1968). In 1978 she became president of the 
parent organization, the International Associa- 
tion of Religious Freedom. 


(Sources: Dr. Howlett; Staples, Washington Unitarianism; ES, 10- 
8—58.) 


Davip HILLIARD EATON, the present minister, 1s 
the first black senior minister in the Unitarian 
Universalist Church. He 1s a native of the District 
of Columbia, a graduate of Dunbar High School 
(1950) and Howard University (1954). After col- 
lege, Eaton spent two years in the army with the 
Inspector General's branch in Germany, and 
then entered the School of Theology at Boston 
University. While attending school he served as 
temporary assistant minister at several Unitarian 
churches. Upon graduation, however, there were 
no openings in this denomination available to 
him, and he went to Pacioma, California, where 
he became the founder and first pastor of the 
First Methodist Church. From California he re- 
turned to Washington, where he was a counse- 
lor, registrar, and then Methodist chaplain at 
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Howard University (1961-65). In 1965 Rever- 
end Eaton went to England to take advanced 
courses in philosophy and theology at Oxford 
University. In the same year he founded the Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center in Washing- 
ton, a job training organization. At the time of 
his appointment as minister of All Souls in 1969, 
he was dean of student services and associate 
professor of education at Federal City College. 

Reverend Eaton is on the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Y.M.C.A., board of trustees of 
Africare, board of directors of the D.C. Com- 
munity Research Foundation, and chairman of 
the Project Area Committee, Concerned Minis- 


ters Association. He is a member of the D.C. Law 
Revision Committee, Georgetown University 
Committee on Community Relations, American 
Judicature Society, Board of Appeals of the Na- 
tional Register of the American Psychological 
Association, All Souls-Change Housing Corpo- 
ration, and the Liberal Religious Education Di- 
rectors Association. He is also a member of 
several Howard University committees and of 
the nominating committee, Unitarian Universal- 
ist Service Committee (1977-78). 

Reverend Eaton has received several awards, 
including the Washington Y.M.C.A. Civic Award 
(1969), the Citizen of the Year Award from the 
Washington chapter of the National Association 
of Social Workers (1977), and two for his televi- 
sion program, the David Eaton Show: the Capi- 
tal Press Club Award (1971) and a National 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences Emmy 
Award (1971). He is also the author of several 
publications on psychological counseling, and on 
race and minority group relations. 

Reverend Eaton is married to the former De- 
lores Pike, a teacher in the District school system. 


(Sources: All Souls Church, biographical data sheet; ES, 5—26- 
69; WP; 5-26-69.) 


Appendix 


Chain of Title 

1920 Deed 7 April, recorded 15 April; Liber 4344 
folio 475 
John B. Henderson (unmarried) and Mary F. 
Henderson, as devisees under the will of John 
B. Henderson, to the Trustees of All Souls 
Church 
ee APSO OLS a ae oxen Locos ee ees 
(13) and... (23) and all of lots... (20),... 
(21) and... (22) in Block . . . (20) in Hall and 
Elvan’s subdivision known as ‘Meridian Hill’, 
described . . . as follows: Beginning on the East 
line of Sixteenth Street as widened in District 
Court Cause No. 580, Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and the South line of 
Harvard Street as widened or extended, same 
being at a point in the North line of lot... 
(13)... where the same is intersected by the 
extension of Sixteenth Street as aforesaid; 
Thence South along the East line of Sixteenth 
Street... (170) feet, more or less, to the 
northwest corner of the property described in 
conveyance made by Mary F. Henderson to 
the National Safe Deposit Savings and Trust 
Company of the District of Columbia, by deed 
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dated and recorded February 20, 1906 Liber 
2797 Folio 432..., Thence along the north 
line of the property described in the aforesaid 
conveyance to the West line of Fifteenth Street 
and at a point... (170) feet South of the 
South line of said Harvard Street; thence 
North along the West line of said Fifteenth 
Street ... (170) feet to said South line of Har- 
vard Street, thence West along the South line 
of Harvard Street . . . (150) feet to the place of 
beginning...” For $95,000. 

Note: The correct dimension along Harvard 
Street 1s 179.47 feet, as recorded in both the 
assessor’s and surveyor’s offices. Lot 20 runs 
150 feet along Harvard Street; the remainder 
of lot 13 (after the widening of Sixteenth 
Street) is 29.47 feet. 


Building Permits 


1921 
1921 


1922 


1922 
1923 


1923 


1924 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1936 
1936 
1936 


1936 


1952 
1952 
1953 
1968 


1969 


No. 1805, 2 September. Permit to excavate 


No. 2018, 12 September. Permit for storage 
shed 


No. 8783, 23 May. Permit to build 

Architect: Coolidge and Shattuck 

Builder: Boyle-Robertson Construction Com- 
pany 

Estimated cost: $400,000 

Two story brick, limestone and concrete 
church. 

No. 4194, 26 October. Permit to store material 
No. 8193, 24 March. Permit to repair 
Builder: Boyle-Robertson Construction Co. 
Estimated cost: $500 

Install revised motion picture booth. 

No. 1672, 24 August. Permit for hoisting en- 
gine 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1552, 12 August. Permit to store material 
137372, 28 October. Permit for motor 
145454, 5 August. Permit for sign 
158005, 7 October. Permit for motor 
192860, 27 June. Permit to excavate 

No. 193339, 14 June. Permit to store materials 
No. 193477, 17 July. Permit to repair 
Architect: E. D. Stevens 

Builder: Boyle-Robertson Construction Com- 
pay 

“To make alterations in basement as per plans 
for recreation room.” 

No. 194271, 12 August. Permit to store mate- 
rials 

No. A35554, 21 April. Plumbing permit 

No. A43596, 25 November. Plumbing permit 
No. A50566, 17 July. Plumbing permit 

No. B173377, 26 September. Permit to repair 
Architect: Grigg, Wood and Browne 
Estimated cost: $1,750 (?) 

“Build one story addition to church.” 

No. B167708, 5 September. Plumbing permit 





Capital and entablature block, sanctuary 


1972 


1972 
1974 


1974 


No. B209041, 7 June. Permit to repair 
Architect: Bryant and Bryant 

Partitions and suspended ceiling to form toilet 
facilties in basement. 

No. B191299, 26 June. Plumbing permit 

No. B222399, 21 January. Permit to repair 
Architect: Bryant and Bryant 

“Enclose all stairs with fire protected parti- 
tions and self closing fire door, install appro- 
priate exit light...” 

No. B399527, 29 August. Electrical permit 
Outlets, fixtures. 


Architectural Drawings 

All Souls has sixteen blueprint on linen drawings 
from the office of Coolidge and Shattuck for the orig- 
inal building, including elevations, plans, sections, 
and electrical drawings. There is also a set of blue line 
prints which includes, additionally, stair details and 
scale details of the exterior. 
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Also on file at the church are prints for the 1936 Views 
alterations, suggested 1954 additions, proposed 1962 
church school, and a complete set of blue line prints NA. Photograph: overall view, Sixteenth Street and 
for the 1967-69 Grigg, Wood and Browne altera- south facades; No. 66—G—23-J-16 (glass 
tions and proposed additions. There are also prints plate). Photograph taken soon after completion. 
for the 1970’s work by Bryant and Bryant. A print is in the collection of the CFA. 
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Plate 2 Ss 


half dormer 


common bond brick 


double-hung window with 
glass in lead cames 


string course 


rusticated (rough) 
sandstone facing 


semicircular-headed 
voussoir arch (each 
stone is wedge-shaped 
and called a voussoir) 


tympanum 


spring stone (the line 
or stone from which 
the arch “‘springs’’) 


dwarf column 


cheek walls 
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Plate 3 
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frieze with 


glyph ornament garlanded brackets 


frieze with 
rinceau ornament 


radial marquise (canopy) 


WINS BedHe.giaains limestone facing 


(wet-rubbed finish) 


transom window 


side window 

with grille 

architrave with dog: 
tooth ornament 


plinth 
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Plate 4 
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Royal Escutcheon 
(an escutcheon 
broken-scrolled is a shield) 


pediment 


keystone with acanthus- 
leaf ornament 


fanlight 


transom bar (the ‘‘bar’’ 
separates the door 


from the light) pilaster (Corinthian Order) 


with shaft of smooth rusti- 
cation 


French door 
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Plate 5 





entablature 


wage 


capital 
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pilaster respond 





shaft 





a 


base (torus moulding) 


Entrance loggia: Tuscan Doric Order 


The loggia as developed during the Renaissance is actually a portico ‘“‘in 
antis.”’ The ‘‘portico’’ is recessed into the structure flush with the building 


wall. 
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Plate 6 


fret surround 


coffer centered with rosette 
in patera 





doorway 
architrave 


niche 


jamb 
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Plate 7 
capital (variant: a combina- 
tion of Egyptian and 
Roman elements) 
column 
shaft 
(in three segments) 
base 
pedestal (or die) 
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Plate 8 
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trigyph _ 








cornice 
frieze 


metope 


guttae (nodules) 


entablature (an interior 
cornice does not need a 
“drip’’ moulding, therefore 
the corona is very shallow. 
In this case, too, the 
architrave is negligible.) 


abacus (with 
talon moulding) 





ry ANA 
echinus (with egg and ————— 
dart moulding) % 


fluted trachelion (or 
necking) 
Capital 


hypotrachelion (convex 
rather than concave) 





shaft 


columns) 





respond (a pilaster which 
terminates a run of 
| 


Shown is a Tuscan column with a Roman Doric entablature. The column 
includes both the shaft and capital. The entablature includes the archi- 
trave, frieze and cornice. 
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Plate 9 


bracket cornice 


ntablature 








frieze of garland 
panels 
architrave 


lonic Order capital _— : = ; : ‘ 2 
with garland pend- — | ; wee h? | | -—— crossette architrave (the 
ants lif | ‘‘crossettes’’ are the 

corner ‘‘dog-ears’’) 


spandrel 


fanlight 
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French door 
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Plate 10 
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Cornice and ceiling detail 
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Plate 12 


chairrail with cyma and 
ogee mouldings 


dado 


raised panel 


window seat 
chamfered corner with 


astragal (bead and 
reel) moulding 


baseboard 
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Plate 13 


chairrail 


bundled oak.leaf 


dado (that portion of _ 
- ovolo. moulding 


the wall between 
baseboard and chair- 
rail) 





raised panel 
—— jamb (sides of door 
or window opening) 
pocket door (door 
slides into wall) 
baseboard 


plinth 





Doorway detail 
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Plate 14 


cavetto 






bundled bay-leaf torus 
moulding 


acanthus-leaf cyma 
moulding 


backband 
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Plate 15 
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Plate 17 
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Plate 18 
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fire surround 


pilaster (the shaft panel 
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as a candelabrum panel. 
The capital is 
“Corinthian.’’) 
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parquetry (in this case the wood 
is laid in ‘‘basket weave’’) 
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Plate 20 
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Plate 21 


overmantel mirror in 
bundled-reed frame 
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ornament 


console 
cast iron back 
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caryatid (incomplete. 


The pedestal 
and figure may have 
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candelabrum.) fire tools 


pedestal 


plinth hearth 


parquetry (in 
this case the 
wood is laid in 
“‘basket weave’’) 
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Beaux Arts Classical door handle and mortise lock escutcheon. 


Beaux Arts Gothic door handle with mortise lock. 
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Plate 28 
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crank and pull) for French 
doors and casement 


windows. 
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Sculpture, South Terrace 


Meridian House 
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